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The Powell High Speed Accelerating 
Cut Planer. 


The 24-in. planer illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 is the 
first size of a line which the Powell Tool Company, 
Worcester, Mass., will place on the market. It is a new 
type, in that, among other characteristic features, it is 
equipped with a mechanism by means of which the cut- 
ting tool is started into the work at a moderate speed, 
which is then accelerated to a predetermined high speed, 
two or three times as great as that of starting the cut, 
which continues until the tool is almost at the end of 


the work when the slower speed is resumed. The points 
where accelerating and retarding take place are deter- 
mined by the location of the table dogs which operate 
the belt shifting mechanism. The dog which controls the 
accelerating, device has a latch which may be thrown 
down by the operator, converting the planer into the com- 
mon type so far as speeds are concerned. The high 
speed is for roughing out, the low for finishing cuts. 

The designer and -patentee of the machine, A. M. 
Powell, gives as the reason for this departure in planer 
operation the very different fundamental action of a’ plan- 
ing machine as compared with an engine lathe, drill or 
other similar tools. In the latter the cutting is continu- 
ous, while in the planer there is the shock or blow on the 
tool at the beginning of each stroke when it comes into 
contact with the work. If the speed is high and the blow 
correspondingly great there is a tendency to break off the 
cutting edge, necessitating the frequent grinding of the 
tool. Therefore, it is argued, the cutting speed of the 
planer at the beginning and end of the stroke should be 
reduced to relieve the tool of excessive strain at the in- 
stants of entering and leaving the work. That the sud- 
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den release of pressure on the tool at the end of the cut 
is destructive has been demonstrated repeatedly in tests 
of high speed steels, Another benefit of the accelerating 
drive is that the maximum power required is made more 
nearly the same as the average, because it is at the re- 
versals of the platen that the greatest amount of power 
is required. In the new planer, if a moter is employed 
for the drive, its size will depend on.the power required 
to run at high speed after acceleration is obtained, rather 
than the power required to change the direction of motion 
of the parts. 

In a test of the planer on a piece of 0.4 per cent. car- 
bon steel 5 ft. long, with %-in. feed and 4-in. cut, it re- 





Fig. 1-—The 24-In. High Speed Forge Planer with Accelerating Cutting Speed, Built by the Powell Tool Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 


quired 12 sec. to go through the cut and reverse, using 
the machine without the accelerating device. With the 
latter mechanism the same work was done in 7 sec., a 
gain of over 40 per cent. The greater efficiency claimed 
is on long continuous work. Tight and loose pulleys are 
provided on the countershaft to permit of two different 
sets of high and low speeds, for planing cast iron and 
steel, Another test was referred to in last week’s issue 
in connection with an exhibit of high speed steels made 
at the Gould & Eberhardt works in Newark, N. J. 
Demonstrations were made by Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co. 
of Firth-Sterling Blue Chip steel tools as used in various 
high production machine tools, among them a 24-in. 
Powell accelerating-cut planer. With a Blue Chip tool 
cast iron was planed at a cutting speed of 130 to 149 ft. 
per minute, cutting to a depth of % in. with a \% -to % in. 
feed and for a length of 5 ft. 

The method of accelerating the cutting speed—that 
is, of increasing the speed without shock—is by a purely 
mechanical device of simple construction, driven by one 
belt for the cutting pulley and one for the return. The 
belt shifting dogs on the edge of the platen are adjusted 














Fig. 2.—View of the Opposite Side, Showing 


to the cut as in the ordinary planing machine. The cut- 
ting belt is first shifted from the loose pulley to the first 
or initia] speed pulley, which runs loose in one direction 
and tight in the other. This pulley acts as the regular 
driving pulley, except when the accelerating speed is in 
operation, which is effected by the striking of the ac- 
celerating speed dog against its tappet. This by means of 
its belt shifting cam throws the belt over from the initial 
to the accelerating pulley. Both pulleys have the same 
rim velocity, being driven by the same belt, but the ac- 
celerating pulley is loose on the driving shaft and has a 
gear on its hub engaging with differential gearing at- 
tached to the bed plate, and these gears in turn engage a 
gear keyed to the driving shaft. The speed of the driving 
shaft under acceleration depends upon the ratio of this 
gearing. In the machine illustrated it is three to one, or 
120 to 40 ft. per minute, but very probably a ratio of 
nearer two to one will give sufficient high speed capacity 
for ordinary commercial usage. As the driving shaft in- 
creases in speed at the moment of acceleration it draws 
away from the initial pulley, which becomes loose, in an 
accurately increasing ratio until the full speed is reached. 
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the Differential Gearing and Ratchet Pulley. 


This rate of travel continues to a point just before the 
end of the cut, where the speed is automatically returned 
to the initial rate, thus avoiding shock or strain on work- 
ing parts. 

The speed controlling mechanism is shown in greater 
detail in Fig. 3. Mounted on the shaft are the reversing 
pulley b and its idle pulley a, and the three pulleys c, d 
and e of the driving mechanism. When the planer is at 
rest the two belts are on the pulleys @ and c¢, both of 
which are loose. When the table reverses for the return 
the backing belt moves from pulley a to b, the cutting belt 
remaining on the pulley c. At the end of the return 
stroke the table reverses to the cut by shifting the return 
belt from b to a and the cutting belt from pulley c to d, 
the latter being a friction or ratchet pulley running tight 
in one direction and loose in the other. 

The table is now running into the cut at the first or 
initial speed, which is the same as that ordinarily used in 
planer practice. Just after the too] has begun to cut the 
cutting belt is shifted from pulley d to e by a special dog 
working through the belt shifting mechanism, which is 
of the standard flat cam type operated by means of dog 
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High Speed Accelerating Cut Planer. 
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and tumbler. This special or third dog has a latch which 
may be lifted out of contact with the accelerating shifting 
mechanism, thus converting the planer into the common 
type of machine. 

The pulley e is loose on the driving shaft and has a 
pinion, f, keyed to its hub, engaging the differential gears 
g, which with the gears h revolve on fixed studs attached 
to the bed plate. The gears h in turn engage the pinion 
i, which is keyed to the driving shaft. The speed of 
revolution of the pinion i is dependable upon the ratio of 
the differential gearing, the effect being to increase the 
speed of the driving shaft. 

As the rim velocity of the pulleys d and e is the same, 
but the speed of the driving shaft driven through the 
differential gears by the pulley e is greater than its 
speed as driven by the pulley d, the ratchet hub turns 
freely in the pulley d and this pulley becomes for the 
time being loose on its hub. The cutting belt remains on 
the pulley e until just before the end of the cutting stroke, 
when the belt is shifted back from e to d by the shifting 
mechanism and the speed drops to normal, at which it 

. continues until the end of the stroke, obviating shock or 
jar caused by the tool breaking out of the work at high 
speed. This retarding also assists in enabling the table 
to return with greater ease. As the planer is now ready 
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Mechanism. 


to reverse, the reversing dog continues until it strikes the 
belt shifting rocker in the usual way and the cutting belt 
is shifted to the pulley c, and the return belt to the 
pulley. b. 

Another new feature in planer design is the friction 
feed mechanism, which operates in the same general man- 
ner as the usual arrangement of a crank shaper; by means 
of the sliding head j, Fig. 4, to which is attached the 
feed rack, having a vertical reciprocating movement di- 
rectly without connecting rods. It is operated by the ad- 
justable roll 1 moving in the slot in the face of the fric- 
tion plate m. The friction is the common releasing type; 
the length of travel of the feed rack and consequently 
the amount of feed is determined by the adjusting screw 
n in the sliding head, the amount varying as the roll is 
moved to or from the center. The amount of feed is 
shown by a graduated scale on the housing and a pointer 
attached to the rack. 

All of the shaft bearings’ and loose pulleys of the 
planer are self-oiling. Safety locking devices for the 
belt shifters hold the belts positively on the loose pulleys 
when the planer is idle, avoiding danger of accident 
while placing or removing work from the platen. The 
belt shifter movement may be controlled from either side 
of the planer. The planer can be made in all lengths up 
to 25 ft. The one illustrated planes 25 in. wide, 25 in. 
high and 5 ft. long, and weighs about 6000 Ib. 


#4 om. - - 
Dr. W. H. Tolman contributed a report on “ Profit 


Sharing and Mutuality” at the recent convention of the 


National Electric Light Association at Atlantic City. He 
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reviews the experience in Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and the United 
States, 
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A Waltham Multi-Spindle Drilling Machine. 





The multi-spindle drilling machine made by the 
Waltham Machine Works, Waltham, Mass., is designed 
for extremely close spacing, a special ball and pin joint 
permitting of less than 0.2 in. between centers of holes 
drilled. The connections between the driving and drill 
spindles are two to three times as long as is usual in 
machines of this class, thus making the angle very slight 
and the machine easy running, and reducing the wear 
on the joints. 

The drilling spindles are evenly spaced around a 
central gear, which is driven from the countershaft. 
The gears are inclosed and are accurately cut, so that 
they will run at high speeds with practically no noise. 
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A New Multi-Spindle Drilling Machine Made by the Waltham 
Machine Werks, Waltham, Mass. 


The drill spindles are held in interchangeable cast iron 
blocks, accurately bored to the desired location of holes. 
The holes may be drilled from either side of the work, as 
the blocks can be reversed, or, in the case of such work 
as clock plates, the upper and lower may be drilled 
from the inner face. The joints and spindles are of 
hardened steel and the latter have bronze bearings, easily 
replaceable. With the use of short drills holes may be 
accurately drilled without the use of a jig, and the ma- 
chine may be used for reaming and countersinking holes 
already drilled or punched, without a jig; but provision 
is made for the use of a jig if desired. 

The table carrying the work is operated either by a 
hand wheel or by a lever connected to a rack and pinion, 
and an adjustable stop is provided to regulate the depth 
in drilling. There is a screw adjustment for the vertical 
position of each spindle. The machine is built in two 
sizes, the larger with any number of spindles up to 14 
and drilling any arrangement of holes within a 6-in. 
circle, while the smaller has any number of spindles up to 
eight and drills within a 3%-in. circle. The larger ma- 
chine weighs 240 Ib. and the smaller 50 Ib. 








New Molding Machines. 


The Murphy Rollover Machine, 


A new type of rollover machine has been developed 
by James A. Murphy, foundry superintendent of the 
Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Company, Hamilton, Ohio. It 
embodies several new and interesting features. In Fig. 
1 the machine is shown with a gate of patterns attached 
ready to receive the drag. The rollover table is carried 
on trunnions at the ends and these are supported by two 
iron yokes, each resting on two pistons. The rollover 
device is located at the right of the machine and is not 
very clearly seen in Fig. 1, but is better shown in Fig. 3. 
Fig. 2 represents the machine with the drag flask in 





Fig. 1—The Murphy Rollover Molding Machine with Patterns 
Attached, Ready to Receive the Drag. 
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easily. The mold is received on a small carriage which 
can be run forward from under the machine to facilitate 
its removal. In the particular patterns shown in the 
illustration the cope is a small flat back which is rammed 
up by hand on a plate or buck, as shown at the right in 
Fig. 3. 

The Murphy Jarring Machine, 


Mr. Murphy has also invented and constructed a new 
type of jarring molding machine which he has named 
the Murphy Bouncer. Its general appearance when re- 
moved from the pit for photographing is shown in Fig. 4. 
It will be noticed that it differs radically from other ma- 
chines. The principal difference is that in place of being 





Fig. 2.—Drag Flask Ready for Rolling Over. 


Fig. 3.—The Flask Supported on Blocks After Rolling Over. 


place rammed up and the bottom board clamped on ready 
for rolling over. After the flask has been rolled over it 
is supported upon blocks, as in Fig. 3. This is accom- 
plished by raising the rollover table slightly, inserting 
the blocks, and then bringing the bottom board to rest 
upon these supports. For an adjusting device, four pads 
made of sheepskin filled with curled hair are used, and 
these have been found to work very well. 

One of the most interesting features is the operation 
of the pattern drawing device, first by hand and then by 
compressed air. When drawing the patterns the lever 
shown at the left of the machine in Figs! 1 and 2 is 
lifted slightly. This starts the pattern and at the same 
time opens an air valve, admitting air through the sta- 
tionary plungers into cylinders formed in the yokes on 
the ends of the machine. This air completes the lift 
and makes it possible to draw a heavy pattern quite 


attached to the piston the table has been attached to the 
cylinder, the piston being stationary and connected to the 
base, while the cylinder is arranged to move up and down 
upon it and to carry the table with it. This construction 
permits the casting of heavy ribs on the outside of the 
cylinder walls to support the table. 

The impact of the falling table is taken on a series of 
steel pins shown about the base of the machine. The air 
for operating comes in from an opening on one side, and 
is admitted by a cutoff valve which is controlled by an 
adjustable tappet on the side of the cylinder. The valve 
proper rests on springs, and when air is turned on to the 
machine the table immediately starts up. If the tappet 
is adjusted to its lowest point the cutoff valve is consider- 
ably below port entry for the air when the stroke begins, 
and hence air will be admitted for a considerable portion 
of the stroke. As the tappet is run back, the springs 
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throw the valve higher and higher, thus causing it to 
cut off earlier. This permits of using the air expansively 
in the cylinder, a feature peculiar to this machine. Nat- 
urally, when very heavy work is to be jarred it is neces- 
sary to use full pressure air for the greater portion of the 
stroke. When light work is being used great economy 
can be effected by cutting off the air early in the stroke. 

The exhaust port is uncovered when the piston reaches 








Fig. 4+.—The Murphy Jarring Molding Machine. 


its highest point, this port being through the walls of the 
cylinder and practically continuous about the cylinder. 
The exhaust pipe of the machine is connected by a hose 
to the stationary exhaust pipe in the pit. The arrange- 
ment as shown keeps all of the working parts free from 
sand or dirt. On the bottom of the base plate Mr. 
Murphy arranges a segment of a sphere, as shown in 
Fig. 5, so as to distribute the thrust equally to the foun- 
dation. The machine is mounted on concrete. 

As installed in the plant of the Hooven-Owens-Rent- 
schler Company, the machine is arranged with a flat iron 
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Fig. 5.—Sectional View of Jarring Machine. 


table on each side, as in Fig. 6. The workman places on 
one of these tables a bottom board pattern and drag and 
shovels in the sand. As soon as the machine is idle the 
drag is slid along the iron table to the machine. It is 


jarred and immediately after is slid off to the table, 


where the parts are assembled. In the mean time the 
men on the opposite side of the machine have prepared a 
drag for ramming. In this way the crew keeps the ma- 
chine fairly busy. The patterns are ordinarily left in 
the drags until they are carried to the floor where the 
<opes are rammed by hand. 

Sometimes, however, Pridmore molding machines are 
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used, these being mounted on casters and run upon the 
jarring table after the flask has been filled with sand. 
The machine is then removed and the pattern drawn in 
the ordinary way. In this way the jarring machine 
may be used for ramming the molds from two or more 
Pridmore machines. 

Fig. 6 shows the machine with a Pridmore molding 
machine upon the side table or plate after ramming. On 
the day the views were taken there were 53 molds on the 
floor shortly after 3 o’clock in the afternoon for castings 
ranging from 50 lb. to 2000 lb. This work was done by 
six holders, five apprentices and two laborers. All of the 
drags were rammed on the Murphy Bouncer, while the 
copes were rainmed by hand. In cases where flat backed 
copes are required these could also be rammed on the 
machine, but none of the molds above referred to were 
of this type, and some of them were quite complicated, 
requiring drawbacks in the cope or having the patterns 
so arranged that various parts had to be picked in during 
the pattern drawing operation. Mr. Murphy has not yet 
been able to work the machine to its capacity on account 
of the fact that he has not had work enough available on 
the floor. 

The machine crew do no pouring, and by working 
during pouring time they have on the floor a drag ready 
for each one of the regular molders to begin work on in 
the morning, so that the molders work a full day molding 
copes. One of the jib cranes serves the jarring machine 





Fig. 6.—Jarring Machine Used in Connection with Pridmore 
Molding Machine. 


floor; the traveling crane carries the drag from the ma- 
chine to the floor and later in the day takes care of the 
pouring, shaking out, &c. The stroke of this machine 
can be varied to suit conditions, but as constructed at 
the plant described it is % in. 


ee 


The nonmagnetic yacht Carnegie, in the construction 
of which practically no iron or steel was used, was 
launched at Brooklyn, N. Y., June 12. The only metal 
in the entire ship that is not nonmagnetic is that of the 
pistons, the gas producer and the range grates. The 
Carnegie goes in a few weeks on its first voyage with 
the object of obtaining correct records of magnetic varia- 
tions. It will be manned by a picked crew selected by 
the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C., for which 
the vessel was built. 


Among the papers to be read at the forthcoming con- 
vention of the on Institute of Electrical Engineers 
at Frontenac, N. Y., on June 28 will be that of H. C. 
Specht of the wicelaniodan Electric & Mfg. Company 
on the “ Function of Flywheels in Connection with Elec- 
trically Operated Rolling Mills.” The paper has been 
printed in the June issue of the Proceedings. 


The Great Northern Power Company, Duluth, Minn., 
has been buying electric motors recently and is largely in- 
creasing its commercial load. The company is making an 
active campaign for business on the iron ranges. 











Special Newton Cold Saw Cutting-Off 
Machines. 


Recently Furnished the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


A special equipment of cold saw cutting off machines 
adapted to the Bethlehem special shapes was recently 
furnished the Bethlehem Steel Company by the Newton 
Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa. The accompany- 
ing illustratiops show the machines which form two 
units, each unit comprising three machines and each set 
of three mounted on a long bed. The entire equipment 
weighs approximately 450,000 lb., and each of the long 
beds is 83 ft. long over all and 9 ft. wide over all and has 
a depth of 16 in. 

Fig. 1 shows the installation. These machines are of 
a spindle. driven type. The spindle is 10 in. diameter and 
has a bearing at each end 16% in. long. The drive is 


Fig. 1.—An Installation of Cold Saw Cutting-off Machines, 
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As shown in Fig. 3, the motor shaft carries two pul- 
leys engaged by two Johnson friction clutches arranged 
to transmit motion to the pulley E on the main driving 
shaft through a 6-in. belt, and to the pulley F on the 
end of the feed screw through a 5-in. belt for the quick 
return to the saddle. The saw blade is of the inserted 


tooth type and is attached to the spindle by broad face 


collars and six bolts which serve as drivers. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the machine 


proper has the standard Newton features, with the ex- 


ception that the machine is much larger than any before 


furnished. This machine was designed to cover the en- 
tire range necessary for the Bethlehem special shapes 


and to reduce to the lowest possible amount the time 


of machining. Special provision has been made for hold- 
ing these shapes before the saw blade. In Fig. 2. will 


be seen the shaft H, which is provided for elevating the 
parallel block I to bring the shape to alignment with the 


center of the saw blade. The middle machine as shown 
in Fig. 1 is fixed to the main bed, and the work table is 





Consisting of Two Units of Three Machines Each, Furnished 


the Bethlehem Steel Company by the Newton Machine Tool Works. 


through a steep lead spur gear mounted between the two 
bearings of the spindle and meshing with a pinion 
mounted on the inner side of the plate gear shaft A, 
Fig. 1, which in turn engages with the spur gear mounted 
on the worm wheel shaft B, giving a ratio to the drive of 
114 to1. The worm wheel is a bronze ring mounted on a 
cast steel center. The teeth are of steep pitch and triple 
lead. The worm is of hardened steel and is arranged 
with roller bearings to take the thrust. 

The saw carriage has a bearing on the bed 33 in. wide, 
and is provided with underlock bearings cast solid. The 
adjustments are made by means of taper shoes. A con- 
tinuous friction feed is provided which is variable in 
rate from % to 2 in. per minute. Control of the feed 
variation is by means of the segmental lever C, shown in 
Fig. 2; which controls the friction roller on the feed plate 
D, as may be seen in the rear view of one machine given 
in Fig. 3. This roller shaft also carries a pulley which 
transmits motion to a No. 3 Brown & Sharpe geared 
pump, which is furnished complete with piping and at- 
tachments for lubrication. The lever C is arranged with 
a clamping lever to hold the feed variation roller in any 
position. Each machine is independently driven by a 
25-hp. motor running at from 650 to 1300 rev. per min., 
giving a peripheral speed to the saw blade of from 33 to 
66 ft. per minute and a quick return to the saddle of 
from 4% to 9 ft. per minute. 


arranged with two adjustable parallel blocks, one on 
either side of the blade, while the two end machines are 
adjustable in their distance from the middle one and 
have one parallel block each. Uniform vertical adjust- 
ment of these blocks is obtained by means of an internal 
elevating screw rotated by the shaft H through worm 
and worm wheels; the shaft H is in turn driven from 
the motor shown at J in Fig. 1. 

As shown in Fig. 2 a special power clamping vise 
has been furnished. The inner jaw K is fixed to the bed 
of the machine and is fitted with a saddle having vertical 
hand adjustment, to which are attached auxiliary plates 
having a contour corresponding to the shape to be cut. 
The outer jaw L likewise has a provision for carrying 
the shaped parallel pieces, and in addition has an in-and- 
out adjustment operated through the screw and nut 
shown at M. Power is transmitted to this mechanism 
from a 5-hp. motor on each machine running at 1160 rev. 
per min. The motors are wired in series for simulta- 
neous operation of the clamping vises. Each motor is 
provided with an overload circuit breaker. The motors 
give a movement to the jaws L of 53 in. per minute. The 
bed of the machine is arranged with three bearings on 
which the individual machines are fitted, to be held se- 
curely in any position by bolts engaging the parallel 
slots in the bed. The adjustment of each end ma- 
chine on the bed is effected by a 71%4-hp. motor running 
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at a speed of 800 rev. per min., shown at O in Fig. 
3. This motor drives the two rack pinions on each 
machine engaging with the racks on the bed, through 
intermediate gearing and two sets of worm and 
worm wheels. All of the motors are of General 
Electric make. 

The left hand machine can be adjusted from a min- 
imum distance of 74 in. to a maximum distance of 3614 ft. 
from the center of its saw blade to the center of the 
saw blade on the middle machine, and the right hand 
machine can be adjusted from a minimum distance of 94 
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a tongue attached to the arm of an eccentric bushing 
shaft. The rotation of the blade lifts a finger, which in 
turn causes rotation of the eccentric bushing, which is 
attached through a connecting arm to an oscillating arm, 
to which the emery wheel it fitted, and causing the emery 
wheel to be forced nearer the center of the saw blade, 
thus grinding the front rake. The emery wheel is with 
drawn to a position for engagement with the next suc- 
ceeding tooth by the contraction of a spring. 

The saddles to which the grinding attachment is fitted 
has three distinct swiveling points in line with the center 











Fig. 3. 


Views of Opposite Sides of One of the Newton Special Cold Saw Cutting-off Machines 


in. to a maximum distance of 36% ft. from the center of 
its saw blade to the center of the saw blade on the middle 
machine. These adjustments are made by power at the 
rate of 81% ft. per minute. While all the important move- 
ments are made by power, each machine can be operated 
by hand independently. 

With machines carrying saw blades of 50 in. and 
larger diameter, a special automatic relief grinding ma- 
chine is furnished when desired, which is arranged to 
grind the face and side rake and radial clearance. The 
machine consists of a substantial base on which is fitted 
an adjustable saddle carrying a spindle driven through 
worm and worm wheel by a four-step cone pulley from a 
motor mounted on the base of the machine. In operation 
the saw blade is attached to the spindle of the machine 
and is caused to rotate. The saddle carrying the blade 
is then adjusted to bring the teeth into engagement with 


of the emery wheel, permitting the side and radial rake 
to be ground, in which case the finger before mentioned 
is arranged to draw the emery wheel into the side of the 
teeth, the slot having been previously set at the proper 
angle of clearance. The original inserted tooth blades 
were made with alternate oval and round teeth in order 
to split the chips, thus reducing the amount of power 
necessary to drive the blade on a given cut, but this has 
been found unsatisfactory, as absolute accuracy in set- 
ting the teeth with the adjusting wedges could not be ob- 
tained in a reasonable time. The teeth are now held in 
place by wedges that have no adjusting screws and are 
all of uniform shape, i. e., have square faces, and it has 
been demonstrated that as each tooth does its propor- 
tionate share of the work and is ground at an absolutely 
equal distance from the center of the blade, less power is 
consumed when taking even heavier cuts. 
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The Westinghouse Double-Zone Bituminous Gas 
Producer." 


For a number of years extensive experimental work 
has been in progress at the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., having for its object the 
development of a satisfactory producer suited to the use 
of various forms of bituminous fuels. The requirements 
were a producer capable of continuous operation, produc- 
ing a gas free from tar, operating at such temperatures 
as would avoid troublesome clinker formation, producing 
a gas of normal constituents suited to high engine com- 
pression, and finally a producer that could be readily 
operated by a single attendant with comparatively little 
labor and skill. This latter qualification evidently neces- 
sitated a plant of the greatest simplicity. The experi- 
ments on various types covered an exceedingly wide 
range in producer design and with full sized models 
from 250 to 750 hp. tested for months at a time. These 
experiments included many forms of down draft and 
under feed systems, as well as various types of blowers 
and tar extractors, finally culminating in the present 
form of double zone producer, Fig. 1, which has proved 
suitable for the ordinary bituminous fuels. This ex- 
perimental work was recently concluded with a full 
year’s continuous testing with various fuels and operat- 
ing conditions, some tests lasting for a month, day and 
night, without shutting down. All of the results are 
based on the actual power developed by brake tests of 
the gas engine. 

These performance tests embraced both good and 
poor coals from the Pittsburgh District and lignites from 
northern Colorado, Texas and South America, with a 
trial also of garbage, crude meadow peat and other waste 
material. The period of operation ranged from 10 to 
24 hr. a day throughout the month, generally at full or 
overload, also two months’ run to determine stand-by 
losses accurately. It is, therefore, believed that this 
series of tests constitutes an unusually complete demon- 
stration of the ability of this type to operate continuous- 
ly and satisfactorily with reasonable grades of bitumi- 
nous fuels. 


Type of Plant, 


The general scheme will be observed from Fig. 2, 
showing a complete plant with all auxiliaries. The pro- 
ducer consists of an upper shell, superimposed upon a 
lower shell, with a cast iron evaporator between. A hol- 
low air cooled top communicates with the evaporator 
through a downcomer and an uptake. A third down- 
comer connects the evaporator with a lower tuyere. The 
producer is supported from four concrete foundation 
piers on a cast iron mantle, the lower rim of which dips 
beneath the level of the water in the ash pit, forming a 
water seal. 

In the normal operation of this producer green fuel 
is fed through the open top, and during its descent to 
the offtake zone is completely transformed into coke. 
During its further descent to the ash line this coke is 
completely gasified to ash. There are, therefore, two 
independent fuel beds. In the former tar vapors dis- 
tilled from the fresh coal are transformed into fixed gas 
which mixes with the straight coke producer gas gene- 
rated in the lower zone. 

There are also two combustion zones in this pro- 
ducer, one at the extreme top and one at the bottom 
just above the tuyere. This is brought about by a double 
supply of vapor laden air. This air supply is drawn in 
from above. Circulating entirely around the hollow 
top, it is heated sufficiently to increase its capacity for 
taking up moisture; it is then passed over the surface 
of the water in the evaporator. This vaporizer is prac- 
tically in contact with the hot fuel bed at the center of 
the producer, where it generates the water vapor neces- 
sary for cooling the fuel bed through dissociation. This 
does away with an external boiler to supply steam to the 


National Electric Light Association, presented at the Atlantic 
City, N. J., convention, June 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1909. 


* From the report of the Committee on Gas Engines of the 


producer. Entering the vaporizer at the right in Fig. 2, 
the heated air divides, emerging at the left, part ascend- 
ing and part descending. Valves serve to control the 
relative quantity of blast to the two combustion zones. 
This relation constitutes practically the only variable in 
the operation of the plant. It necessarily varies with 
different kinds of fuels, but for any given fuel it should 
only be necessary to regulate these valves once. The 
automatic proportioning of vapor to air is otherwise pro- 
vided for in the design of the producer, so that the 
process of gasification is automatic through the entire 
range of load. 

With friable fuels it is important to reduce the 


velocity of gas as low as possible at the offtake to pre- 





Fig. 1.—Exterior View of a Double-Zone Bituminous Gas Pro- 
ducer Built by the Westinghouse Machine Company, East 
Piitsburgh, Pa. 


vent fire material being carried over. On this account 
the gas is drawn from the fuel bed at several points, all 
communicating with the annual header around the mid- 
dle of the producer. A rotary exhauster provides a posi- 
tive and uniform suction on the fuel bed. This type 
seemed to best fulfill requirements and incidentally avoid 
the uncertainties of operation encountered with the hand 
regulated blower. Thus the plant becomes virtually a 
double zone suction type. This exhauster, which is 
motor driven, operates at a constant speed and delivers 
gas to the engines always at a constant pressure of a 
few inches of water. This regulation is accomplished 
by means of a butterfly valve and a small gasometer, 
which arrangement by-passes such part of the gas deliv- 
ered by the blower as is not required by the engines, the 
remainder circulating through a small mixing header 
over head. In this manner, the necessity for a variable 
speed exhauster is avoided. 

A gas holder is not employed for the control of gas 
production as regards quality and quantity or delivery 
pressure. This reduces the cost of the equipment ma- 
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terially and obviates an exceedingly bulky piece of aux- 
iliary apparatus. 


Cleaning and Operating. 

In the absence of tar the problem of cleaning the gas 
suitably for engine use resolves itself into the removal 
of dust and lampblack. This is accomplished by a static 
cellular type washer, in which the gas streams are spread 
out in thin layers and constrained to pass over the sur- 
face of still water, during which process the matter 
held in suspension is thrown down. This has been shown 
to reduce the quantity of foreign matter to about 0.02 
grain per cubic foot, which affords a very large margin 
of safety in operation. In practice a large part of the 
foreign matter is thrown down in the downcomer by the 
action of a water spray passing freely to the overflow 
without entering the static washer. The static washer 
is practically indestructible and largely self-cleaning, 
owing to the skimming action at each level. The various 
sections are readily accessible by lifting off the cover. 

Between the producer and the washer is the purge 
stack, which contains a single seated stack valve in the 
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access to the fire at these levels, which is an important 
feature. 

The labor requirements are comparatively small, as 
the fuel bed seldom requires loosening more frequently 
than once per hour. Ashes are removed about once in 
24 hr. Thus, with coal and ash separately handled, one 
man can operate at least three of these producers with- 
out difficulty. Coal may be charged at intervals of 15 
min. to 1 hr., according to the load. Owing to the low 
temperature at which the fuel bed is maintained, the 
formation of large clinker is prevented, and this trouble 
was not encountered in any of the tests. Provision is 
made for flushing out the vaporizer at intervals to pre- 
vent the deposit of mud in case foul water is used. 


Operating Results, 

Reference has been made to various efficiency tests 
conducted at East Pittsburgh. This producer was put 
under fire in December, 1907. Several weeks’ run on 
Pittsburgh run-of-mine coal of 13,000 B.t.u. per pound 
as fired gave an average consumption of 1.2 lb. per 
brake-horsepower-hour continuous’ operation. After 


Fig. 2.—Sectional View of the Westinghouse Double-Zone Bituminous Gas Producer and Auxiliary Equipment. 


riser leading to the atmosphere and a water seal at the 
bottom controlled by a plug which is normally left open. 
When the plant is shut down, the closing of the plug 
valve floods the water seal, thus shutting off the rest of 
the plant,-and automatically opens the stack valve. This 
water seal also makes it possible to work on the auxiliary 
while the producer is at stand-by. 

The water seal of the producer proper may be par- 
tially drained by a rotating valve. In its up position this 
valve maintains a water level, as“shown in the section, 
Fig.2. When turned downward the water is drained 2 in. 
beneath the lower rim of the mantle ring, consequently 
breaking the seal and allowing ingress of air at all 
points. This is effective in the rapid starting of a new 
fire in which heavy draft is desirable. 

In normal operation the pressure at the top fire bed 
is slightly below atmosphere, so that when the charging 
cover is opened there is no tendency for smoke or gas to 
reach the producer room. Thus the most important part 
of the fuel bed is always available for inspection and 
can be easily worked down in full view. In addition, 
poke holes are provided, so located that the sides of both 
the upper and lower linings may readily be raked by a 
poker bar and the ash settled down as in the normal 
operation of a pressure type producer. These also give 


some slight improvements which then appeared to be 
necessary, the plant was again put into commission on 
March 31, and from then until April 3, 1909, the fire was 
never drawn. In the intervening year the following tests 
have been run: . 

(A) Three 10-hr. tests on South American lignite; 
(B) 15-day, 24-hr. test on Colorado lignite; (C) 15-day, 
24-hr. run on Pittsburgh run-of-mine coal; 15-day, 10-hr. 
run on Pittsburgh run-of-mine coal; 30-day, 24-hr. run 
on Pittsburgh run-of-mine coal; (D) 10-day, 10-hr. run 
on Massachusetts meadow peat; (E) 10-day, 10-hr. run 
on Texas lignite, and (F) 45-day, 24-hr. run at stand-by 
Pittsburgh run-of-mine coal. 

Average Composition of Fuels. 


Runs. A. B. c: D. E. F. 
Moisture ....20.05 16.63 2.03 38.10 34.09 2.03 
Volatile ..... 34.44 33.78 34.98 40.54 30.33 34.98 
Fixed carbon..30.85 42.22 56.22 17.86 26.32 56.22 
BMD 60 840900 14.66 7.37 6.77 3.50 9.56 6.77 
B.t.u. per Ib. 


as fired.. .8,032.00 8,599.00 13,305.00 6,410.00 6,950.00 13,305.00 

Besides the above, there have been numerous short 
runs under special conditions to determine the various 
factors entering into successful operation of the pro- 
ducer. The following table shows a summary of the 
tests on Pittsburgh run-of-mine coal and Colorado lignite : 





1918 THE 
Test on Bituminous Producer. 
Colorado 
eee ee ee Pittsburgh Bituminous. lignite. 


NC ee os ol 5 4 0» 0h May 8-23. Aug. 4-25. Apr. 16-29. 


Seer 24 hr. 10 hr. 24 hr. 
PE oc wc cre tecscvacnses 297.75 514.0 314.0 
Engine running hours........... 239.5 168.5 312.75 
EE BE IO iss 6.0 6 os seen 58.25 345.5 1,25 
Pe Re NOE. so 3 5.40o0%ieos 53,935.0 35,647.0 60,939.0 
NE TENET AOUMER oa 4 0 36,0.05.0 01980 ash 31,143.0 ey: 
Tin. ; co asin b eee ae 0-06-06 i 4,504.0 at 
Pounds of coak per b.h.p., total... 1.12 1.24 1.61 
Pounds of coal per b.h.p., net.... co 1.08 big 
producer etiiciency (per cent.).... 77.0 ae 78.5 
Combined efficiency, including stand- 

Sy SE cok ssi vess verses 17.0 15.74 16.6 
Excluding stand-by (per cent.).... ais 17.91 ost 
Se i as 6k bd Bk hoe OSS 13,305.0 13,145.0 9,589.0 
DO Da i ent ca eae ee sh es) 6.77 10.76 7.37 
Fixed carbon in ash............. 14.9 na 
Percentage of carbon lost........-- as §.92 vy 
Average load on producer......... 172.0 170.0 122.0 


In general, an economy of about 1.1 lb. per brake- 
horsepower-hour was obtained on ordinary Pittsburgh 
coal with 24-hr. operation. With 10-hr. operation, in- 
cluding stand-by of 14 hr., the economy approximates 
1.25 lb. per brake-horsepower-hour. For lignite the econ- 
omy averages 1.6 lb. per brake-horsepower continuous 
service. The stand-by loss, when under proper draft, is 
extremely light, averaging for a 175-hp. producer 10 Ib. 
per hour by actual test of a month’s duration, and this 
includes the gas lost by blowing up the fire each morn- 
ing of stand-by run. 

The efficiency of the producer did not vary more than 
10 per cent. from full load to no load on the plant and 
approximates 77.5 per cent. on total heat value, or 71.5 
per cent. on effective power value basis. Samples of 
refuse taken from the producer during the tests on Pitts- 
burgh run-of-mine coal show the following composition 
for an average of six samples: 

Ash, 85.1 per cent.; fixed carbon, 14.9 per cent. As 
the original coal contained about 7 per cent. ash, the 
actual percentage of combustible wasted was 14.9 x 7 + 
93 = 1.1 per cent. 

The rate of firing varied from 13 to 22.8, averaging 
18.5 lb. per square foot of fuel bed area per hour at the 
green fuel zone. This higher rate might have been main- 
tained indefinitely without vitiating the gas from exces- 
sive oxidization or without clinker formation. The tem- 
perature of the gas leaving the fuel bed averaged about 
900 degrees F., low enough to prevent clinker. When the 
fire was allowed to become much hotter the heat value 
of the gas fell slightly. This temperature, therefore, 
serves as a fair index of practical limits in regard to 
fuel bed temperature. 

The average samples of gas taken from the engine 
show a heat value of about 115 B.t.u. effective power 
value; a considerably higher value could be obtained by 
using more vapor and producing higher hydrogen con- 
tent. But high gas was not desired, as it would not per- 
mit the use of as high compression in the engines for 
which a gas of moderate heat value is better suited. 

During all the tests a 175-hp. engine was kept under 
brake load, receiving all of the gas from the producer 
except when the latter was being forced beyond the 
capacity of the engine, and has provided a practical 
demonstration of the gas quality. As the engine gas was 
metered in both gas house and engine house, a check 
was thus available between the two meters and the extra 
load upon the producer determined. 

Under normal working the average gas samples at the 
discharge of the exhauster showed from 0.015 to 0.025 
grain of solid matter per cubic foot of standard gas. 
During a week’s test on the auxiliary washing plant 25 
determinations showed a range of solid matter from 
0.006 to 0.043. This solid matter contains no tar, con- 
sisting entirely of dust and lampblack. The greater part 
of the heavier matter is generally thrown down at the 
discharge nozzle of the producer by a water spray. 

This producer was opened on April*3, 1909, for the 
first time in one year. During this time the producer 


had been under fire continuously, under various operating 
conditions from maximum load to no load. There had 
been no repairs to the producer lining or other parts dur- 
ing this time of operation. The shutdown was made in 
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the presence of a number of officials of the United States 
Geological Survey, as well as some prominent commercial 
representatives. After examining the producer and not- 
ing the normal condition of the fuel bed, the quality of 
gas, as well as the load carried by the engine, the fire 
was pulled, affording a demonstration of the condition 
of the fuel bed inside of the producer after this long run. 
It was found that the producer lining was practically 
intact, even in the regions of the hottest fire zones. The 
wall of the evaporator was also in good condition, as 
were the tuyeres at the bottom. Previous to the demon- 
stration the plant had been in operation only 10 hr. a day 
for about one month, and, although a straight air blast 
was employed in starting up, practically no clinker was 
found in the entire fuel bed. From 1 to 2 ft. above the 
lower tuyere the fuel was practically all coke in the 
various stages of formation, from ash at the bottom to 
green coke at the top. No ash was found in any of the 
fuel bed proper, while the largest piece of clinker found 
was hardly over 6 in. in diameter. No clinker bridge 
formation was formed across the fuel bed, and at no time 
was it necessary to rake the fire or ash down. There 
was no difficulty in removing all of the fire bed, which 
settled down as the ash was removed, requiring only 
45 min. to do this work. 

The producer after a year’s run could be put in oper- 
ation again for an indefinite period. A small amount of 
material clung to the lining at the fire zone, but most of 
this was coke and could readily be broken off, thus dis- 
tinguishing it from fused clinker. An examination of the 
lower zone of the producer showed that the region where 
material was adhering to the fire bricks was that which 
could not be reached by the poker bars. Where it was 
possible to rake the walls all ash and clinker were 
readily removed. 

The interior of the static scrubber was examined. 
This had been in operation for practically four months, 
during which time Pittsburgh coals, lignite and other 
materials had been tested. Only a slight deposit of 
sludge was found covering the perforated plates. Dur- 
ing these four months the total drop in pressure through 
the scrubber had increased almost 4 in., due to the de- 
posit that had gathered. The material found consisted 
largely of lampblack, with very little evidence of tar 
formation. This is not extraordinary, for the reason that 
during part of the test, especially with refuse and 
high volatile fuels, the fires had to be started without 
the use of steam and with a shallow fuel bed, so that 
some deposits of tar might have been expected under the 
circumstances. 

On the following day the water vaporizer was also 
examined internally. There were no cracks visible next 
to the hot fire and no hard scale in the interior. In the 
bottom of the vaporizer there was a small deposit of 
sludge, but this was quite soft and was easily flushed out 
with a hose. The construction of the vaporizer with 
loose covers made it an easy matter to examine the in- 
terior at any time and remove any material scale or hard 
deposit that might tend to form. 

a a rs 

Passaic Steel Company Sale Set Aside.—In the 
United States Circuit Court at Trenton, N. J., June 7, 
Judge Lanning set aside the receivers’ sale of the Pas- 
saic Steel Company’s plant at Paterson, N. J., to Law- 
rence Fagan, Hoboken, N. J. At the same time Judge 
Lanning discharged the three receivers of the company 
and appointed William J. Magie as receiver. The Court 
said that sufficient time had not been given for further 
bids before Receiver Lee, acting as auctioneer, had de- 
clared the property sold. The bid of Lawrence Fagan 
was $190,000. The Court said that inasmuch as inven- 
tories taken a short time previous showed assets of 
more than $600,000 the price obtained seemed inade- 
quate, and that even if the action of the auctioneer had 
not been questioned the Court would probably have set 
aside the sale on the ground of insufficiency of price. 
It was further ordered that the bondholders’ commit- 
tee, who objected to the confirmation of the sale, should 
at once file a bond that at the next sale they would 
make the first bid for the assets in a sum not less than 
$250,000. 
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SCHOEN STEEL WHEELS. 


Manufacturers are Standardizing Designs for Various Classes of Service. 


From advance sheets of a new pamphlet of the Car- 


negie Steel Company we take the information given be- 
low concerning standard designs and specifications for 
Schoen steel works as manufactured by that company. 
The publication is of particular interest because it marks 
the beginning of an effort by the manufacturers of solid 
steel wheels to standardize their output and to bring 
about the general adoption of common standard designs 
in place of hundreds of individual ideas in regard to the 
proper dimensions of wheeels for various classes of 
service, 

The idea of substituting steel wheels for cast iron 
followed logically the building of steel freight cars, as it 
soon became evident that the heavier loads which steel 
cars would permit could not safely be carried on cast 
iron wheels, and it was to meet this condition that 
Charles T. Schoen, the first builder of steel cars, con- 
ceived the idea of equipping them with steel wheels. The 
first steel car was built in 1896 and the first steel wheel 
was manufactured in 1903 after a long series of experi- 
ments covering five years prior to that date. The Schoen 
Steel Wheel Company, which was purchased by the Car- 
negie Steel Company in July, 1908, was organized in 
May, 1903, after Mr. Schoen had personally designed and 
installed the first machinery for making steel wheels. 
The Schoen plant, located at McKees Rocks, Pa., is now 
a part of the Homestead Steel Works organization, and 
consists of two units which can be operated independently 
of each other from the first heating of the blank to the 
final finishing in the lathe. Its present capacity, which 
has not been increased materially since its purchase, is 
approximately 700 wheels per day. 


The Rolling of Steel Wheels. 


In general the process of manufacture consists in forg- 
ing and rolling the open hearth steel slab into the re- 
quired form. The slabs from which the wheels are manu- 
factured are rolled from steel ingots made at Home- 
stead. They are rectangular in form, the dimensions be- 
ing proportioned to give the necessary weight of metal 
for the particular type of wheel which is to be made 
from them. These rectangular slabs are heated to a 
forging temperature and forged into a crude form only 
slightly resembling the outlines of a wheel by means of 
a 7000-ton hydraulic press fitted with dies, designed to 
force the metal from the portion of the slab which is 
eventually to become the web of the wheel into the hub 
and rim. In this same process the superfluous metal at 
the corners of the slab is sheared off, leaving the blank 
which is really the basis of the finished wheel. This cir- 
cular blank is allowed to coo] and all fins and surface 
imperfections, which might be carried through subse- 
quent operations and affect the finish of the rim, are 
chipped off. The piece is reheated and forged a second 
time under 5000 tons pressure, the dies used in this 
process being so shaped as to produce a form a little 
nearer that of the finished wheel. At this stage the 
flange of the wheel first appears. After leaving the sec- 
ond forging process the hub is punched and the embry- 
onic wheel is placed in a heating furnace preparatory to 
rolling. 

The rolling mill is a most intricate and complicated 
piece of machinery. The wheel is placed on a spindle 
in a vertical position, so that it is engaged by five dis- 
tinct rolls. One set bears with great force against each 
side of the web, at the same time pulling endwise against 
the inside of the rim. A second set engages opposite faces 
of the rim and a fifth roll resists the longitudinal pres- 
sure of the web rolls and bears against the tread and 
flange. The action of the web rolls rotates the wheel 
on its spindle. The rolling is continued until all ir- 
regularities disappear and the wheel has cooled to a dull 
red heat. 

From this point on no more work is done upon the 
metal and all that remains is to put the wheel through 





certain finishing processes. The first of these is dishing 
or coning. When placed in the coning press the wheel 
is perfectly symmetrical—i. e., a plane passed through 
the center of the web also cuts the center of the tread 
and divides the hub in halves; in other words, the hub 
projects an equal amount beyond each face of the rim. 
After coning under 1200 tons pressure the hub projects 
beyond the back and recedes from the face of the rim. 
Under the same press the wheel is made truly round by 
compressing its circumference in a die composed of seg- 
ments of a circle of the proper radius. The wheel is now 
ready for the machine shop, where the hub is bored and, 
if for other than freight car service, the tread and flange 
are machined. The appearance of the cross section 
after each of the processes just described is shown by 
the six cuts in Fig. 1. 


Restoring the Contour of Worn Wheels. 

In reckoning the economies of the steel wheel it is 
not to be considered as a single life wheel, since after 
a certain period of wear the contour can be restored 
by turning and the wheel placed in service again. This 
operation is repeated until the rim is worn down to the 
minimum safe thickness, which in steam railroad service 
is considered % in., but in street and interurban service 
is indefinite, depending upon the weight of the car and 
the speed attained, 4 in. or less being sufficient in many 
cases. Fig. 2 illustrates the periods of wear obtained 





After First Stage.—The slab has been heated, subjected to forg- 
ing under 7000 tons pressure, and sheared to circular form. 





After Second Stage-——The wheel has been reheated and forged 
under 5000 tons pressure. Before it is withdrawn from 
the press, the rim alone is subjected to an extra forging 
operation. 





After Third Stage.—The hub has been punched. 





After Fourth Stage.—The wheel has been subjected to a wash 
heat and rolled in a specially constructed machine. 





After Fifth ®tage——The wheel has been dished and made truly 
round under 1200 tons pressure. 


After Sixth and Final Stage.—All necessary machining of tread, 
flange and hub has been done. 


. Fig. 1.—The Schoen Steel Wheel in Various Stages of Manufac- 


ture. 
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from a rim 2% in. thick and shows the amount of metal 
it is usually necessary to turn off in order to restore the 
contour after each period of wear. This diagram is not 
constructed upon theory, but shows actual results which 
have followed careful attention to the condition of wheels 
in service and their withdrawal at the critical time to 
secure the greatest amount of wear with the least waste 
of metal from turning. It will be noted that three 
periods of service, each wearing away % in. thickness 
of metal and two turnings of 4 in. each, are obtained 
from a 24-in. rim. The total thickness of wearing body, 
therefore, available for actual service is 1% in. The 
class of service in which a wheel is used will have con- 
siderable to do with the mileage obtained from this 
thickness of metal; under freight cars, for instance, a 
record for Schoen steel wheels has been obtained as high 
as 20,000 miles per 1-16 in., which means that from the 
18-16 in. available in a 2%4-in. rim, 360,000 miles may be 
obtained. Reckoning 40,000 miles as about the average 
life of a cast iron wheel in freight service, a steel wheel 
may become the equivalent of 6 to 10 cast iron wheels. 
In the case of street and interurban practice each in- 
dividual case demands careful investigation and study 
in order to determine the most economical wheel diam- 
eters and rim thicknesses for the fixed conditions sur- 
rounding the operation of a given road. For example, a 





Fig. 2.—Periods of Wear for a Steel Wheel with 2%%4-In. Rim, 
Also Contour After Each Turning. 


road using a 33-in. cast iron wheel will probably not be 
able to obtain an economical life from a steel wheel of 
the same diameter, because, however thick the rim may 
be when new, the chances are it cannot be worn down to 
the minimum safe thickness, since in so doing the diam- 
eter of the wheel would be reduced to such an extent 
that there would not be sufficient clearance between the 
gear boxes or motors and the street. In other words, if 
the allowable drop of the car body mounted on trucks 
with 33-in. wheels is 114 in., it would be useless to pro- 
vide 33-in. wheels with 2%4-in. rim thickness, as only 
1% in. of this metal could be utilized and the remaining 
life of the wheel would be wasted. In such a case it is 
advisable, if possible, to use a 34-in. wheel when new 
in order to get the additional clearance above the street 
level and so permit the entire wearing body of the wheel 
to be used. 

Where interurban and city cars are operated by the 
same company, it is the common practice to order large 
diameter wheels with thick rims, which are used under 
interurban cars until reduced to the minimum diameter 
for these cars and then withdrawn and applied to the 
city equipment. This, of course, increases the mileage 
obtainable from the wheels and makes them correspond- 
ingly more economical. 


Carnegie Standard Designs, 


The question of design is one to which the Carnegie 
Steel Company has recently been directing its attention. 
In the pamphlet just issued are 26 designs which will be 
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manufactured as standard output. It is set forth that 
the standardization of designs and the elimination as 
far as possible of slight differences in diameters of 
wheels to be used in the same service are desirable from 
the standpoint of the user, because standard equipment 
is always more economical than special, and from the 
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Fig. 3.—33%-In. Engine Truck Wheel. 


standpoint of the maker, because of economy in manu- 
facture and the greater facility with which standard 
wheels can be supplied. In working out the problem of 
standardization the Carnegie Steel Company has classi- 
fied wheels under four headings: 

1. Steam railroad wheels, subdivided into engine 
truck, tender, passenger train car and freight car. 

2. Subway and elevated railroad wheels. 

3. Street railroad wheels. 

4. Interurban railroad wheels. 

The Carnegie design for an engine truck wheel pre- 
sents a novel feature which has heretofore been unknown 
in solid steel wheels; this is the use of a hub of larger 
diameter on the side next to the journal box than on the 
opposite side, in order to obviate ‘the necessity of shrink- 
ing on a ring of brass or other metal, to provide the 
necessary bearing. It has been considered impracticable 
to roll a wheel with this type of hub until very recently, 
since a series of experiments has been conducted at the 
Schoen plant, with the result that the company now 
offers this type of wheel to the railroads in three diam- 
eters—3014, 3314 and 3614 in.—all with rims 3-in. thick, 
which is found to give the maximum amount of wear 
under the majority of engine trucks as now constructed 
by locomotive builders. The 334-in. diameter engine 


truck wheel is shown in section in Fig. 3. 

Four designs of tender wheels are presented, of two 
diameters with two thicknesses of rim for each. For 
passenger train cars four different designs are proposed, 
one 33 in. in diameter, two 36 in. in diameter and one 38 





ig 4.—36-In. Passenger Car Wheel. 


in. in diameter. The most common size of passenger 
train car wheel in use is the 36 in. The two drawings of 
this diameter are identical, with the exception that one 
has a rim 2% in. thick, while the other has a 3-in. rim. 
The drawing of the 36-in. passenger train car wheel, with 
21% in. thickness of rim, is reproduced in Fig. 4. 
Practically only one diameter of freight car wheels is 
in use to-day, the 33 in., and this is the only size the Car- 
negie Steel Company shows in its set of standards. Two 
thicknesses of rim, however, are to be obtained. The 
characteristic feature of the freight car wheel, as manu- 
factured by the Carnegie Company, is the fact that 
freight car wheels will, as a rule, be furnished with con- 
tours as rolled—i. e., no machine work will be done on 
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them except the facing and rough boring of the hubs. 
Wheels for all other classes of service are machined on 
treads and flanges. The rolled tread without machining 
is considered to give a slightly better wearing surface 
during the early life of the wheel by reason of its having 
on it the tough skin produced by the rolling machine. 
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Fig. 5.—Standard 31-In. Street Car Wheel. 


It is possible to leave this skin untouched on wheels for 
freight cars, because the speed at which freight trains are 
run does not require the exactness of finish, which is 
necessary on wheels for passenger service, and which, of 
course, it is the object of machine work to produce. 

Outside the innovation in engine truck wheels men- 
tioned above, there is nothing very unusual about the 
standard designs described and illustrated as the diam- 
eters and other important dimensions are fixed by com- 
mon practice, and the contours of tread and flange have 
been the subject of legislation by the various Railway 
associations. It is to be said, however, that the Master 
Car Builders’ Association has never adopted or recom- 
mended a standard contour for steel wheels, and in the 
absence of any such officially recognized contour, the 
standard adopted by the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association for steel tired wheels is used 
throughout on the standard steam railroad wheels as 
manufactured at the Schoen plant. 

Large numbers of steel wheels are in use in the va- 
rious subways and on elevated roads, and they promise 
to be more extensively used on account of the safety they 
afford. In placing before the wheel users of the country 
its standard designs, the Carnegie Steel Company has 
included three for subway and elevated service. The 
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Fig. 6.—Standard 34-In. Interurban Car Wheel. 


diameters are 30 in., 31 in. and 34 in., but otherwise the 
dimensions are guite similar to those of the ordinary 
steam railroad wheels, the contour of tread and flange 
being identical. The hubs for the trailer wheels, how- 
ever, are only 9 in. in diameter, while the hub of the 
standard motor wheels is the same as for steam railroad 
service—9% in. 

’ The broadest field for work in the standardization of 
design is offered by the street and interurban situation. 
Thus far there have been almost as many different de- 
signs of street and interurban wheels as users. Every 
road has had its own standard diameters, widths and 
thicknesses of rim, hub sizes, coning and contours. In 
attempting to overcome this condition and after investi- 
gating a large number of individual cases and working 
out the problems from both technical and economical 
standpoints, the Carnegie Steel Company has settled 
upon comparatively few designs. A range in diame- 
ters from 31 in. to 34 in. is provided for by the standard 
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designs. By all odds the most popular diameter is 34 in. 
The dimensions of the rim, with the exception of its 
thickness, are in accordance with the adopted standard 
of the American Street and Interurban Railway Asso- 
ciation, the total width of rim being 311-16 in. and the 
width and hight of flange being 13-16 in. and % in. re- 
spectively. The hubs shown are all 8% in. in diameter, 
which is sufficient for the largest wheel seat ordinarily 
used in this class of service, while the length of hub is 
5 in, for the 31l-in. and 32-in. wheels, and 5144 in. for the 
33-in. and 34-in. wheels. The coning dimensions, or in 
other words the projection of the hub beyond the back 
of the rim, may be either 215-16 in. or 115-16 in., as 
specified. Fig. 5 is a reproduction of the drawing for a 
standard 31-in. street car wheel. 

A set of wheel designs entirely separate from the 
street railroad wheels is published for interurban rail- 
road cars. Wheels for both classes of service have been 
heretofore considered practically interchangeable on ac- 
count of the lack of standard designs for either. The 
separation into distinct groups is one of the first steps 
taken by the Carnegie Steel Company in the direction 
of standardization. 

The diameters settled upon for interurban service 
range from 34 in. to 37 in, inclusive, a total of six differ- 
ent designs being published, two of which are 34 in., one 
35 in., two 36 in. and one 37 in. in diameter. The Ameri- 
can Street and Interurban Railway Association has rec- 
ognized two widths of rim for interurban wheels, but 
the great majority of users prefer the narrower width, 
which is 43-16 in., and which has been used in the prep- 
aration of the Carnegie Steel Company’s standards, The 
hub diameter for all of this class of wheels is 9 in. and 
the hub length 6 in. Coning, as in the case of street 
railroad wheels, is left to be specified by the user as 
either 2 15-16 in. or 115-16 in. The standard 34-in. inter- 
urban wheel with 3-in. thickness of rim is shown in 
Fig. 6. 

Accompanying the drawings shown in the Carnegie 
pamphlet are the standard specifications of the company 
for Schoen steel wheels covering the chemical com- 
position of the steel and character of workmanship, in- 
spection, &c., which will apply to the finished product. 
There are three separate sets of specifications made neces- 
sary by the different degrees of refinement required in 
the workmanship of the different types of wheels, the 
quality and chemical composition of the steel being the 
same in all cases. The carbon range is 0.65 to 0.85 per 
cent.; manganese from 0.60 to 0.85 per cent.; silicon, 
0.08 to 0.25 per cent.; phosphorus not to exceed 0.050 per 
cent., with the same limit for sulphur. One set of speci- 
fications governs the manufacture of freight car wheels; 
the second set the manufacture of engine truck, tender, 
passenger train car, subway and elevated railroad wheels, 
and the third set, street and interurban railroad wheels. 


(a 


The Algoma Steel Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontariv, 
Canada, has placed a contract with Mackintosh, Hemp- 
hill & Co., Pittsburgh, for an 18-in. and 12-in. combination 
structural and merchant mill. The equipment consists of 
continuous heating furnaces with gas producers, coal and 
ash handling machinery, an 18-in. and a 12-in. three-high 
mill {to be driven by electric motors), tables, cooling 
beds with transfer machinery, straightening machine, 
saws and shears. There will be electric overhead travel- 
ing cranes in the main building, and every provision is 
to be made for the economical handling of the varied 
products which it will be necessary to manufacture in 
order to meet the demands of the Canadian market. 


The imports of iron and steel into Great Britain in 
the first four months of 1909 were 379,028 gross tons, 
against 348,802 tons in the first four months of 1908. 
The April imports were 97,959 tons and, 96,533 tons, re- 
spectively. April iron and steel exports this year and 
last year were 374,842 tons and 379,722 tons, respective- 
ly. For the first four months of 1909 the exports were 
1,345,742 tons, as compared with 1,396,912 tons in the 
corresponding period in 1908. 
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Proposed Steel Rail Specifications 


The Report of the Committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 


The rail sub-committee of Committee A of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials will report at the forth- 
coming meeting at Atlantic City its proposed standard 
specifications for Bessemer steel rails, which are the re- 
sult of further careful consideration of the many points 
at issue. There was published in the Railroad Age Ga- 
zette of May 21, 1909, a very valuable comparison in 
parallel columns of the rail specifications drawn up by 
the different bodies which have proposed specifications, 
viz.: the American Railway Association, the Steel Manu- 
facturers of America, the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, the American Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association and the American Society for 
Testing Materials. This was preliminary to the adoption 
by the committee of the following proposed specifications : 

1. (a) The entire process of manufacture and testing shall 
be in accordance with the best current practice, and special 
care shall be taken to conform to the following instructions: 

(b) Ingots shall be kept in a vertical position in the pit 
heating furnaces until ready to be rolled or until the metal in 
the interior has time to solidify. 

(c) No bled ingots shall be used. 

(d) There shall be sheared from the end of the blooms 
formed from the top of the ingots not less than @ per cent.,* 
and if, from any cause, the steel does not then appear to be 
solid, the shearing shall continue until it does. 

2. Chemical Composition: 

50 lb. up 611b.up 71lb.up 811lb.up 91 1b. up 
to 60 lb.. to 70 1b. to80lb. to901b. to 100 Ib. 
Carbon ........0:35-0.45 0.35-0.45 0.40-0.50 0.43-0.53 0.45-0.55 
Phosphorus, not 
OPER. 6 50 .0's00 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Silicon, not over. 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Manganese ....0.70-1.00 0.70-1.00 0.75-1.05 0.80-1.10 0.84-1.14 

3. The number of passes and speed of train shall be so regu- 
lated that on leaving the rolls at the final pass the temperature 
of rails of sections 75 lb. per yard and heavier will not exceed 
that which requires a shrinkage allowance at the hot saws of 
6 7-16 in. for a 33-ft. 75-lb. rail, with an increase of 1-16 in. 
for each increase of 5 lb. in the weight of the section. 

No artificial means of cooling the steel shall be used after 
the rails leave the rolls, nor shall they be held before sawing 
for the purpose of reducing their temperature. 

4. One drop test may be made on a piece of rail not less than 
4 ft. and not more than 6 ft. long, selected from each blow of 
steel. 

The rails shall be placed head upward on the supports and 
the various sections shall be subjected to the following impact 
tests under a free falling weight: 


Weights of Hight of 
rail per yard. drop in feet. 
Oe, a et er er 15 
A ik nbs othe aks oa sb base ppb kee kTe ORY ED TE? 16 
pie VS gf SRR ss PPE Spee ree er erent eee 16 
Be ae ns cre Ok ied 0k Wa hb nit Shas 466k New kn G04 17 
DE Be Wiad 6 Akt sed Bkm amenities £4) cee hoeee oh xis 18 


If any rail breaks when subjected to the drop test, two addi- 
tional tests will be made of other rails from the same heat of 
steel, and if either of these latter tests fail, all the rails of the 
heat which they represent will be rejected; but if both of these 
additional test pieces meet the requirement all the rail of the 
heat which they represent will be accepted. 

The drop testing machine shall have a tup of 2000 Ib. weight, 
the striking face of which shall have a radius of not more than 
5 in., and the test rail shall be placed head upward on solid 
supports 3 ft. apart. The anvil block shall weigh at least 
20,000 Ib. and the support shail be part of or firmly secured to 
the anvil. The report of drop test shall state the atmospheric 
temperature at the time the test was made. The temperature of 
the test pieces, when tested, shall not be less than 60 degrees 
F. or greater than 120 degrees F. The testing shall proceed con- 
currently with the operation of the mill. 

5. Unless otherwise specified, the section of rail shall be the 
American standard, recommended by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and shall conform, as accurately as possible, to 
the templet furnished by the railroad company, consistent with 
clause No. 41, relative to specified weight. An allowance of 
1-64 in. less and 1-32 in. greater than the specified hight and 
1-16 in. in width wil! be permitted. 

6. The weight of the rails shall be maintained as nearly as 
possible, after complying with clause No. 51, to that specified in 
contract. A variation of % of 1 per cent. for an entire order 
will be allowed. Rails shall be accepted and paid for according 
to actual weights. ‘ 

7. The standard lengths of rails shall be 30 or 33 ft. Ten 
per cent. of the entire order will be accepted in shorter lengths, 
varying by even feet down to 24 ft. A variation of 4% in, in 
length from that specified will be allowed. 

* The percentage of minimum discard in any case to be sub- 


ject to agreement, and it should be recognized that the higher 
this percentage the greater will be the cost. 
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Both ends of all short length No. 1 rails shall be painted 
green. 

8. Circular holes for splice bolts shall be drilled in accord- 
ance with specifications of purchaser. The holes shall accurately 
conform tc the drawing and dimensions furnished, and must be 
free from burrs. 

9. Care must be taken in hot-straightening the rails, and it 
must result in their being left in such a condition that they 
shall not vary, throughout their entire length, more than 5 in. 
from a straight line in any direction when delivered to the 
cold straightening presses. ‘Those which vary beyond that 
amount or have short kinks shall be classed as No. 2 rails and 
shall be so stamped. The distance between supports of rails in 
the gagging press shall not be less than 42 in. Rails shall be 
straight in line and surface when finished—the final straighten- 
ing being done while cold—smooth on head, sawed square at 
ends—variations therefrom to be not more than 1-32 in.—and 
prior to shipment shall have the burr caused by the saw cutting 
removed and the ends made clean. 

10. The name of the maker, the weight of the rail and the 
month and year of manufacture shall be rolled in raised letters 
on the side of the web, and the number of the heat shall be so 
stamped on each rail as not to be covered by the splice bars. 
For rails weighing 70 lb. per yard or over a letter shall be 
stamped on the side of the web to indicate the portion of the 
ingot from which the rail was rolled. 


No. 1 rails shall be free from injurious defects and flaws of 
all kinds. 


11. No. 2 rails will be accepted to at least five (5) per cent. 
of the whole order. Rails that possess any injurious defects, 
or which for any other cause are not suitable for first quality, 
or No, 1 rails, shall be considered as No. 2 rails; provided, how- 
ever, that rails which contain any physical defects which impair 
their strength shall be rejected. The ends of all No. 2 rails 
shall be painted white in order to distinguish them. Rails re- 
jected under the drop test will not be accepted as No, 2 rails. 

12. The inspector representing the purchaser shall have free 
entry to the works of the manufacturer at all times while his 
contract is being executed, and shall have all reasonable facili- 
ties afforded him hy the manufacturer to satisfy him that the 
rails are being made in accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract. All tests and inspection shall be made at the place of 
manufacture prior to shipment, and shall be so conducted as not 
to unnecessarily interfere with the operation of the mill. 

13. The manufacturer shall furnish the inspector, daily, with 
carbon determinations of each blow, and a complete chemical 
analysis every 24 hr., representing the average of the other ele- 
ments contained in the steel for each day and night turn. 
Analyses shall be made on drillings taken from small test ingots, 
the drillings being taken at a distance of not less than \&% in. 
beneath the surface of said test ingots. On request of the in- 
spector the manufacturer shall furnish drillings for check 


analysis. 
——- —~»e-e— 


The Idea of Expanded Metal Patentable. 


In the Supreme Court of the United States at Wash- 
ington a decision in favor of the company has been 
given in the case of the Expanded Metal Company vs. 
Eugene S. Bradford. The action was brought in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania by the company, which charged infringe- 
ment of a patent for stretching metal. That court granted 
an injunction prohibiting Bradford from conducting his 
work in accordance with the ideas of the company’s pat- 
ents. This decision was overruled by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit, which held that the in- 
vention so-called was not an invention within the mean- 
ing of the patent laws; further, it would give a monopoly 
on the stretching of metal, notwithstanding it had been 
known before that metal could be stretched. The Appel- 
late Court held that the idea of the device was valuable, 
but nothing more, as it did not explain the method of 
proceeding. “ Patents,” said that court, “are not granted 
on abstract ideas.” The decision of the Supreme Court, 
reversing the finding of the Court of Appeals, was an- 
nounced by Justice Day. A case involving the same pat- 
ent, in which the patent was sustained, was affirmed by 
Justice Day's opinion. 

——_o--e——__—_—_- 

International Congress of Mining and Metallurgy. 
—At the final session of the International Congress of 
Mining, Metallurgy. Applied Mechanics and Practical 
Geology, held at Liege, Belgium, in 1905, at the occasion 
of the exposition in that city, it was decided to accept 
the invitation of the mining and metallurgical industries 
of Westphalia and the Rhenish provinces. The Congress 
will hold its meeting at Duesseldorf toward the end of 
June, 1910, and it will last a week. Preliminary work 
has been started by Dr. E. Schroedter, Jacobistrasse, 
Duesseldorf, the editor of Stahl und Eisen, who is in 
charge of the programme. 
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THE 
Safety of the Queensboro Bridge. 


Report of a Commission of Engineers to the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. 





The formal opening of the Queensboro Bridge across 
the East River, connecting the Borough of Manhattan 
and the Borough of Queens by way of Blackwell’s Is- 
land, was celebrated Saturday, June 12, with unusua! 
ceremonies, participated in by representatives of the 
municipal, State and national governments. The bridge, 
which is New York’s longest and its only cantilever, was 
described in The Iron Age of March 7, 1907, page 727, 
and the question raised as to its safety was referred lo 
in our issues of November 12, 1908, page 1381, and No- 
vember 19, 1908, page 1450. Its formal transfer to the 
authorities of the two boroughs makes timely a report 
recently made by a commission of engineers who, at 
the request of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, builder 
of the bridge, reviewed the conclusions reached by the 
experts who reported last year to the Superintendent of 
Bridges of New York City—Prof. Wm. H. Burr 
Boller & Hodge. 

Vice-President J. V. W. Reynders of the Pennsylva- 
nia Steel Company addressed a letter on December 22, 
1908, to four well-known bridge engineers—Charles Mac- 
Donald, C. C. Schneider, H. R, Leonard and J. E. Greiner 
calling their attention to the criticisms of the design 
of the bridge which had appeared and the analogies 
drawn between it and the Quebee bridge. He recited 
that the Pennsylvania Steel Company contracted with 
the city of New York November 20, 1903, to furnish the 
steel superstructure in accordance with plans and specifi- 
ciations prepared by the Department of Bridges under 
the commissionership of Gustav Lindenthal. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1904, the city made a supplementary contract 
with the bridge company providing for certain work not 
originally contemplated, including the addition of two 
elevated railroad tracks. In referring to the criticisms 
which came out after the completion of the bridge last 
year Mr. Reynders said that they did not reflect on the 
work done by his company, and the reports of the city’s 
experts were uniformly favorable as to the steel, the 
shop workmanship, the erection and field riveting and 
the agreement of the sections with the working draw- 
ings. Yet, while not involved in the issues raised, the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company considered that its knowl- 
edge of the situation should be made available both to 
the engineering profession and the general publie. From 
this point of view the company asked its chief engineer, 
F. C. Kunz, to prepare a report on all the questions 
raised. This report Mr. Reynders transmitted to the 
four engineers above named and asked them, acting as 
a commission, to go carefully into the whole matter and 
advise whether they agreed with Mr. Kunz’s report. 


and 





Report by the Pennsylvania Steel Company’s Engineer, 


In a voluminous pamphlet published in the past week 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company gives Engineer Kunz’s 
report in full, together with that of the commission of 
four. Mr. Kunz reviews at length the report of the New 
York City experts, discussing in particular detail the 
questions of “regular” live load and “ congested” live 
load. Illustrating the possibilities of congested live 
load, he presents photographs of crowds at various re- 
sorts, on ferryboats and in other crowded public places, 
comparing actual weights per square foot of such crowds 
with the calculated weights under congested load for the 
new bridge. The maximum crowding of vehicles and 
trolley cars is also discussed, to show how practically 
impossible is any near approach to such a live load as the 
extreme that has been provided for. Mr. Kunz says that 
while the reports of the experts are fair, they are based 
on assumptions different from those originally made. 
Quoting from the report made by a commission of bridge 
experts on the design of the Manhattan Bridge, he shows 
that the estimated greatest possible congested weight 
per linear foot was 16,000 Ib. Concerning this the Man- 
hattan Bridge Commission said: “This is a possible 
load, which could never occur unless special pains were 
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taken to produce it.” In his discussion of the question 
of live load Mr. Kunz makes numerous quotations from 
high authorities in bridge engineering. He also takes up 
and answers the statement that the dead load stresses 
of the Blackwell’s Island Bridge were considerably un- 
derestimated. Based on the figures he presents and his 
discussion on the probability of the different live loads 
Mr. Kunz makes the following recommendations: 


1. The paving should be reduced to its originally intended 
weight on the whole bridge, or, which may be even more effective 
for its final purpose of reducing certain stresses, reduce the pay- 
ing only on the river spans, leaving on the island span and the 
two anchor arms the heavy paving, as the writer suggested about 
three months ago, before the reports of the experts were known. 

2. With the paving altered in this way, the bridge is safe 
for the intended traffic, viz.: two promenades of 11 ft. each, a 
roadway of 354 ft., four trolley tracks of 1000 lb. per linear 
foot, and four elevated railroad tracks of 1700 lb. per linear foot. 

3. The experts state that, since the bridge was designed, the 
weight of trolleys and rapid transit trains increased, the former 
from 1000 to 1460 and the latter from 1700 to 1810 Ib. per 
linear foot. This may or may not be only a passing phase in the 
development of the rolling stock of electric traffic. In the next 
few years, before any rapid transit traffic will cross the Black- 
well’s Island Bridge, many changes in the rolling stock may 
occur, the cars may get longer, or the character of the traffic may 
change (moving seat platforms, &c.), and the calculations will 
have to be revised for the new conditions. 

4. To remove the stringers designed to carry two elevated 
railroad tracks is not necessary, and not advisable, as they now 
support the footwalks and new ones would have to be provided 
to replace them, and, as nobody can tell whether they may not 
be of use within the next 10 years, should the weight or char- 
acter of rapid transit traffic change. 

5. A thorough investigation of the actual traffic on the exist- 
ing bridges in New York City should be made by the engineering 
staff of the Department of Bridges (not by laymen) in order to 
prove conclusively that the traffic needs no police regulations, 
beyond those customary in the case of ordinary city streets on 
which “ congestion’ or “ bunching” of traffic to the extent of 
50 lb. per square foot over any great area would not be tolerated 
by the police, and to establish again that sense of proportion 
which, in this whole controversy, seems to have been lost. 


The Commission’s Endorsement, 

The commission of four appointed by Vice-President 
Reynders says of Engineer Kunz’s report: “We have 
carefully examined this report, together with all data 
and information furnished in connection therewith, in- 
cluding the specifications, contract, strain sheets, reports 
of experts, &c., and substantially indorse the arguments, 
conclusions and recommendations therein set forth.” Of 
the reports of the city’s experts, the commission says: 


Owing to the technical nature of their reports and a lack of 
clear understanding of the significance of the assumptions upon 
which the computations were based, the statements and con- 
clusions contained therein have led to many serious misconcep- 
tions in the public mind. They have been misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by engineers who are not experts in bridge design, 
have been used by a small section of the local engineering press 
as a basis for the unjust assumption that the early designers of 
the bridge, as well as those who followed, blundered seriously, 
and foreign technical journals have taken the opportunity for 
the abuse and wholesale condemnation of American practice in 
general, and the judgment of American engineers in particular. 

The public confidence, which was disturbed by the Quebec 
failure and by the unwarranted comparison of that bridge with 
the Blackwell’s Island Bridge structure, has certainly not been 
restored by the reports of the city’s experts on the latter bridge. 
In fact, the strength of the Blackwell’s Island Bridge has now 
become a question of such serious and far-reaching importance, 
affecting not oniy the confidence of the public in engineering 
works, but the professional standing of American engineers, that 
it is assuredly proper and advisable for the contractors to make 
available their knowledge of the situation. 


In the course of its further discussion the commissicn 
makes this comment on the original specifications of the 
Bridge Department relative to congested load and the 
interpretation put on these specifications by the city’s 
experts : 


The High Stresses Obtained by the City’s Experts, 


The design of this structure, a cantilever bridge without a 
suspended connecting span, gives a continuity not found in the 
ordinary cantilever, inasmuch as a load on any part of the bridge 
affects the stresses in the entire structure from end to end. A 
strict interpretation of the specifications requires the loads to 
be placed in such positions as to give the greatest stress on any 
member of the structure. The Bridge Department, in prepar- 
ing the strain sheets from which the bridge was built, did not 
strictly follow this clause, and applied the loads, both “ work- 
ing” and “ congested,” in one continuous stretch, this stretch 
of any length covering one or more of the subdivisions of the 
bridge or the entire length of the structure, but with no unloaded 
gaps. The city’s experts, in making their analysis of the struc- 








ture, interpreted the specifications literally, and obtained stresses 
(the mathematical accuracy of which we do not question) alarm 
ingly high, when considering the *“ congested” load, together 
with the increased weight of pavement. 

A reasonable and proper distribution of assumed live load on 


a structure of this type and magnitude is again a matter of 
engineering judgment. The adopted method of the Bridge De- 
partment was well within their rights, especially as regards the 
so-called “‘ congested” load, and it is our judgment that such 
placing of the loads would cover all possible contingencies liable 
to arise. 

The alarmingly high stresses obtained by the experts were 
arrived at by a strict interpretation of the printed specifications 
Dy placing the “congested” load of 16,000 lb. per linear foot 
on certain fixed portions of the bridge with fixed lengths of gaps 
in which there could be no load whatever; a method that might 
well be described as the placing of impossible loads in an impos- 
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rr Scns the character of the structure and assumed loads, 
the unit stresses specified and used in the computations were 
conservative. A distinction should be made, however, between 
unit stresses for “ working” loads and “ congested” loads. The 
city’s experts recommend, with one exception, the unit stresses 
for working loads fixed by the specifications, the exception being 
a slightly higher unit for steel in compression, due to change in 
reduction formula. One of the experts, after listing “ working 
unit stresses substantially in accord with the specifications, 
stated that these stresses “are a limit of safety for the direct 
stresses from the sum of the live and dead loads, as the second- 
ary and snow load stresses heretofore referred to will add to 
these stresses.” The secondary stresses are small, especially in 
the tension members, where the higher units are specified, and 
we believe that a snow load may be safely neglected when con- 
sidering working or “ congested” loads. It would, therefore, 
seem that the term “ limit of safety,” as applied to such working 
stresses, was unfortunate and tending to cause unnecessary 
alarm. The “limit of safety” would, in -a theoretically perfect 
structure, be just under the elastic limit of the material; sec- 
ondary stresses and imperfect distribution of stresses should be 
allowed for, and we believe that sufficient allowance was made 
for such factors in the specifications, in fixing on the unit 
stresses to be used in connection with the ‘“ congested” load. 


Conclusions, 
The commission presents its conclusions in the fol- 


lowing terms: 

1. We are of the opinion that the live loads provided for in 
the original specifications, with the subsequent modifications 
made by the Bridge Department, both as to weights and distri- 
bution of same, are sufficient for the traffic the bridge is in- 
tended to carry, and cover all possible contingencies. 

2. That the unit working stresses specified are in accordance 
with good practice, and the limiting stresses for extreme condi- 
tions of loading are well within safe limits. 

3. That the actual weight of steel superstructure practically 
agrees with the estimated weight used in calculating the stresses, 
within the usual allowance permitted in bridge work. 

4. That the superstructure, as built, conforms to the specifica- 
tions and designs approved by the Bridge Department. 

5. That the bridge, as now constructed, with provision for 
‘two elevated tracks is entirely safe to carry all traffic which 
‘ean possibly come upon it under present conditions, without any 
other restrictions than those necessary to regulate such traffic. 

6. That for conditions of traffic—i. e., the weight of vehicles, 
‘surface and elevated cars—as now existing, the bridge would 
also be safe to carry all the lines of traffic contemplated in the 
final design of the bridge subject to ordinary traffic regulations. 


es 


Bulletin No. 30, on the “ Rate of Formation of Car- 
bon Dioxide in Gas Producers,” by Dr. J. K. Clement, 
L. H. Adams and Dr. C. N. Haskins, has just been issued 
by the Engineering Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The writers set out to determine, so far 
as possible, the factors that govern the production of car- 
bon dioxide in gas producers, and to calculate the per- 
centage of CO formed for any time of contact of carbon 
and CO., and at any temperature. In the experiments 
CO, gas was passed through a porcelain tube filled with 
charcoal, coal, or coke, and heated in an electric furnace. 
The time of contact could be varied at will, and by chang- 
ing the current a temperature range from 700 to 1300 
degrees C. was obtained. Analyses were made by the 
Hempel method, both CO, and CO being absorbed. It 
was found that the percentage of CO formed depends 
upon the temperature and the time of contact of gas and 
carbon. With ordinary depth of fuel bed a high percent- 
age of CO requires a high temperature—1300 degrees C. 
or above. ‘ 


The steel steamer Isaac M. Scott, named for the presi- 
dent of the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, was 
launched at Lorain, Ohio, June 12. It is 524 ft. long, and 
will enter the ore trade. 
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A Tariff Law Early in July. 


The Situation as to Ferroalloy and Other 
Metal Duties. 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 15, 1909.—By agreeing to 
postpone consideration of the pending income tax amend- 
ments to the tariff bill until Friday, June 18, Chairman 
Aldrich of the Finance Committee has in effect given 
notice that by that date he expects that the Senate will 
have disposed of all the dutiable schedules and the free 
list. The discussion of the income tax amendments and 
the several alternative propositions now under considera- 
tion should not occupy more than a day, and as Senator 
Aldrich is confident that the administrative features of 
the bill can be disposed of in three or four days he ex- 
presses the opinion that the final vote on the measure 
will be taken not later than June 25. While admitting 
that remarkable expedition will be required to put the 
bill through conference before July 1, the date he has 
predicted for the taking effect of the new tariff law, he 
states very positively that he believes the bill will be in 
the President’s hands and the special session adjourned 
before July 4. It should be said, however, that this is 
the optimistic view of the manager of the bill, and that 
other members of the Finance Committee, with no better 
sources of information than the chairman, but with less 
of his confident spirit, which has been in no way dashed 
by the recent bitter personal attacks upon him on the 
floor, will be satisfied if the bill can be laid before the 
President by July 10. * 

Notwithstanding the protracted debate, in which 90 
per cent. of the time has been occupied by three or four 
so-called insurgent Republicans, nothing in the shape of 
a filibuster against the bill can be charged by the Finance 
Committee. Not a dilatory motion has been offered and 
there has been a marked absence of the glittering gen- 
eralities which often characterize tariff discussion: on 
the other hand, the speeches of the insurgents have been 
directed to the technicalities of the schedules under dis- 
cussion, and, although in many cases they have reflected 
very little accurate information, it has been apparent 
they have not been prepared for the purpose of killing 
time. 

Opposition to Increased Rates in Metal Schedule. 

The movement looking to the further amendment of 
the metal schedule by the substitution of duties in excess 
of those reported by the Finance Committee has made 
very little progress during the past week. In fact, so 
energetic has been the campaign of the advocates of 
downward revision and so effectively have the reports 
of President Taft's alleged intention to veto any tariff 
measure increasing the average ad valorem of the Ding- 
ley act been circulated that the members of the Finance 
Committee, a majority of whom would be willing to 
increase a number of items in the metal schedule, have 
come to doubt the expediency of doing so. Certain so- 
called “stalwart” Republicans, who have followed the 
Finance Committee through thick and thin, have private- 
ly expressed to the committee leaders their apprehension 
as to the effect of some of their votes upon their con- 
stituencies and have urged the committee not to report 
any further increases in the schedules. However, there 
has been much pressure upon the Finance Committee 
to advance the rates on structural steel and to increase 
the duty on steel rails to $5 per ton. The committee has 
finally consented to raise the rate on structural steel 
valued at $18 per ton or more from 3-10 cent per pound 
to 4-10 cent, leaving that valued at less than $18 at the 
rate of 3-10 cent. Senators are also being urged to stand 
by the rate of $2.50 per ton on wrought and cast scrap 
iron and scrap steel reported by the Finance Committee 
as an amendment to paragraph 116, and by the 25-cent 
duty on iron ore. The present disposition of the majority 
leaders is to adopt the committee rate on scrap and to 
permit the Conference Committee to be the final arbiter 
of this duty and the duty on ore. 

The Fight for Lower Rates on Ferroalloys, 


Representatives of independent steel interests have 
given much attention during the week to the situation 
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with respect to the ferroalloy duties, and it is understood 
they will make a final effort to reduce the rates when 
the bill is reported from the Commitete of the Whole to 
the full Senate. It will then be in order to move a 
‘separate vote on paragraph 182 and, as it is believed 
the Finance Committee will not oppose separate ballots 
on important items, an opportunity will be afforded to 
present amendments scaling down the ad valorems of 
the more costly alloys and reducing the specific rate on 
blast furnace ferrosilicon from the Senate rate of $6 to 
the House rate of $4. The domestic producers of ferro- 
alloys are prepared for this move, however, and will op- 
pose it strongly. They have enlisted the friendly offices 
of several of the most influential of the Republican Sen- 
ators who are not members of the Finance Committee 
and will make a hard fight to retain the committee 
rates. No feature of the entire tariff campaign has been 
more remarkable than the display of influence in both 
houses which the domestic ferroalloy producers have 
been able to make against apparently overwhelming odds. 

In the discussion of the free list during the past week, 
the Senate amended paragraph 490 of the free list, re- 
lating to returned American products, so as to provide 
specifically for the free entry of iron or steel drums 
used for the exportation of acids, whether such drums 
are of domestic or foreign manufacture, provided they 
shall have been actually exported from the United States. 
The amendment requires proof of the identity of the 
drums under general regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is further provided that 
free importation shall not be permitted in the event that 
drawback of duty has been allowed upon exportation. 
It is understood that this amendment will be opposed 
by the House conferees, but the outlook favors its 
adoption. 


Free Entry for Models and Patterns, 


At the instance of Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
paragraph 627, relating to models of inventions, &c., has 
been completely recast. As passed by the House it pro- 
vided for the free entry of “ models of inventions and all 
other improvements in the arts, to be used exclusively as 
models and incapable of any other use.” The Finance 
Committee amended the paragraph by inserting after the 
word “art” the words “including patterns for machin- 
ery, not molds.” On motion of Senator Lodge the com- 
mittee amendment was disagreed to and the words “or 
patterns” inserted after the word “ models,” so as to 
make the paragraph read as follows: 

Models or patterns of inventions and all other improvements 


in the arts, to be used exclusively as models and incapable of 
any other use. 


Readers of The Iron Age will remember the contro- 
versy which arose upon an importation of machinery pat- 
terns brought to this country from Germany by Hoe & 
Co., and which were held by the customs officials to be 
dutiable because fit for molders’ use. The Finance Com- 
mittee amendment was intended to relieve the paragraph 
of all ambiguity, but the change made at the instance of 
Senator Lodge apparently leaves the provision in less 
definite form than as passed by the House. The Confer- 
ence Committee is relied upon to clarify the language 
employed. 

The Duty on Coal, 


A sharp contest is expected when the Senate takes up 
paragraph 424 of the sundries schedule, which provides 
duties for bituminous coal at the rate of 67 cents per 
ton and upon composition fuels and coke at the rate of 20 
per cent. ad valorem, with the proviso that any of the 
foregoing “when imported from any country, depend- 
ency, province or colony, which imposes no tax or duty 
on like articles imported from the United States shall be 
imported free of duty.” The coal duty appears to be in 
a class by itself, and will be opposed by Senators who 
will be found to be high protectionists on everything 
else. At the same time certain Democratic Senators’ will 
oppose free coal, and the outcome cannot be predicted. 

Senator Clark of Wyoming bas introduced an amend- 
ment to paragraph 424 providing a rate of 15 cents per 
ton on all coal slack or culm that will pass through a 4% 
in. screen, provided that this duty shall be held to apply 
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only to “importations of coal slack or culm produced 
and screened in the ordinary way as such and so shipped 
from the mine, and shall not be applied in whole or in 
part to any importation of coal shipped from the mine or 
imported as coal, notwithstanding portions or percent- 
ages of said shipment would, as a matter of fact, pass 
through a %4-in. screen.” Senator Clark’s amendment is 
regarded as impracticable, because of the difficulty of 
determining the facts regarding the mining and prepara- 
tion of the coal slack or culm taking the 15-cent rate, 
and is likely to be modified if adopted. 


To Tax Dividends of Corporations, 


The proposition to impose a tax of 2 per cent. on the 
dividends of corporations for a period of two years has 
received much attention during the past week as the re- 
sult of unexpected gains by the allied Democrats and 
insurgent Republicans who have been urging an income 
tax. A week ago the Finance Committee leaders were 
able to exhibit a poll of the Senate showing a comfort- 
able working majority in favor of a motion to refer all 
pending income tax amendments to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, with instructions to investigate the constitution- 
ality of the Federal taxation of incomes and to report 
a constitutional measure, if the new tariff law “after a 
reasonable period” proved inadequate as a revenue pro- 
ducer. The Democrats were almost solidly united in 
favor of Senator Bailey’s income tax project, but 16 in- 
surgent Republican votes would be necessary to the adop- 
tion of this amendment or of a substitute which has been 
jointly prepared by Senators Bailey and Cummins. While 
the Finance Committee leaders are confident that the 
advocates of an income tax cannot muster a majority 
for any proposition, they desire, in the interest of har- 
mony and with a view to an early vote upon the Dill, 
to present a substitute proposition that will certainly 
command a majority vote without embarrassing Senators 
who are committed to an income tax. The proposed tax 
on the dividends of corporations, it is estimated, would 
produce approximately $60,000,000 per annum, and, after 
having been in force for two years and having fully 
replenished the Treasury, could be permitted to expire 
by limitation. The temporary character of the proposed 
amendment naturally commends it to Senators who 
would otherwise oppose it, and the project is steadily 
gaining ground as a diplomatic device with which to pre- 
vent a rupture over the income tax issue. 

Another compromise method of disposing of the in- 
come tax amendments involves their reference to the 
Judiciary Committee, with directions to report a consti- 
tutional income tax bill, if possible early in the regular 
session beginning next December, without regard to the 
revenue producing capacity of the new tariff law as dem- 
onstrated at that time. Such an arrangement would mean 
an opportunity for a vote on an income tax bill unham- 
pered by other considerations, and in view of the confi- 
dence expressed by the champions of this tax of their 
ability to secure its adoption whenever it can be brought 
to a vote the Finance Committee leaders do not see how 
this compromise can be rejected if it becomes necessary to 
offer it. As already stated, the Senate has postponed until 
June 18 the consideration of the pending income tax 
amendment. w.Lc. 
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The capital stock of the Illinois Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been raised from $457,900 to $1,500,000 
by the conversion of accumulated surplus into capital 
stock. The plant has steadily grown until the old site 
has been fully occupied with buildings, and the first unit 
of what will eventually be a duplicate plant was recently 
completed on a new site of five acres adjoining the old 
plant on the west side. The purpose is to add new build- 
ings from time to time as circumstances require. A new 
electric plant for light and power service is now being 
installed. 


The Fawcus Machine Company, Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of cut gears and pinions, is operating its plant 


double turn and reports a large increase in orders dur- 
ing the month. 
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A Newton 6-Ft. High Power Radial Drill. 


The new 6-ft. radial drilling machine shown in Fig. 1 
has been developed by the Newton Machine Tool Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., after gathering data during the 
past two years from a number of prominent manu- 
facturers concerning their requirements, and is be 
lieved to have a capacity greatly in excess of that of 
the best of modern high speed drills. The machine is 
being exhibited at the Master Mechanics’ and Master 
Carbuilders’ convention at Atlantic City, driving drills 
made by the Celfor Tool Company, Chicago, Il. 

The machine is of especially heavy construction, and 
all gears are either steel or bronze. The upright on 
which the arm saddle is fitted has a front bearing 15 in 
wide and the saddle has square lock bearings with over 
lapping gibs. Reversing power elevation is provided for 
the arm through tumbler gears operated by a lever shown 
in Fig. 2. The elevating screw has bearings at both top 
and bottom, so that the screw is held in tension when 
the drill is being fed to the work, which prevents any 
buckling that might occur with only a top bearing. The 
trunnion is of substantial proportion, and is fitted with 
caged rollers in the cylindrical bearings and roller bear- 
ings on the faces. The spindle saddle is fitted to the arm 
with square lock gibbed bearings, and al!) adjustments 
are made by taper brass shoes. 

The drive is through horizontal and vertical shafts by 
steel and bronze bevel gears to a double train of clutched 
bevel gears, transmitting motion to the vertical back 
geared shaft which carries spur gears meshing with the 
sleeve spur gears driving the spindle. The clutch engaging 
the high and low gears slides on a quill 2644 in. in diameter. 
driving the spindle by means of a key, engaging with a 
double spindle spline. The hand elevation to the spindle 
is obtained by an angular shaft operating a spiral gear 
engaging a rack, and a hand wheel is provided for 
engaging the friction clutch to the feed, which is taken 
directly from the spindle by spiral gears and transmitted 
through the feed box. In the latter are mounted three 
gears engaged by a clutch pin lever giving the changes 
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Fig. 1 rhe New High Power 6-Ft. Radia! Drill 
Newton Machine Tool Works 


Built by the 


of feed. The horizontal adjustment of the spindle on the 
rail is also obtained by a hand wheel. Means are pro- 
vided for clamping the saddle in place while the drill is 
in operation. 

The spindle feeds are 0.0156, 0.025 and 0.037 in, per 
revolution of the spindle. The spindle speeds with the 
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back gears in are 70 to 149 rev. per min, and with the 
back gears out, motor driving direct from 150 to 300 rev. 
per min. The machine jis driven by a Western Electric 
15-hp. motor running at from 600 to 1200 rey, per min., 
which is connected with the driving pulley by a T-in. 
belt. The diameter of the spindle is 4 in., the length of 
feed 18 in., the maximum distance frum the center of the 
trunnion to the center of the spindle 24 in., the maximum 
distance from the end of the spindle to the top of the base 
S9 in.., and the base plate is 1144 ft. long by 48 in wide and 
has four T-slots for clamping the work. The machine 
weighs 2000 Ib. 

During a test in the company’s works a 3-in. Celfor 
drilk, running at 160 rey. per min., was fed into the work 
at the rate of 3 in. per minute, and smaller drills in pro- 
portion. Fig. 1 shows the machine with the 3-in. Celfor 
drill in place and shows the size of some of the chips 
removed. The Celfor Tool Company intends to make 
tests on this machine at the Atlantic City convention to 
determine the feeds and speeds which it is possible to 
obtain with its drills, and the Western Electric Company 
will take instrument readings to learn what power is re 
quired under different conditions. 


oo 
A New Steptoe Shaper. 


When they are to Le installed on shipboard, machine 
tools with their means for driving have to be made as 
compact as possible. Fig. 1 shows a 16-in. shaper re- 
cently furnished for the battleship Delaware by the John 
Steptoe Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, on which the 
motor is mounted on a stand at the base of the machine, 
so that it is very close to the column and comes within 





Fig. 1—A Compact Motor Driven 16-In. Shaper Built by the 


John Steptoe Shaper Company, ere Ohio. 


the space which must be allowed for the return stroke of 
the ram. The placing of the motor also has the advan- 
tage that it avoids practically entirely the vibration 
which is likely to be imparted to a direct driven tool 
when the motor is mounted too high, and frequently re- 
sults in marks on the work. The controller is placed on 
top of the motor within reach of the operator without 
changing his position beside the work, and enables him to 
change speeds when necessary. The motor is of General 
Electric Company’s make and has a speed variation of 
2 to 1. 

The most important new feature of the machine is 
the self-adjusting feed rod, of which details are given 
in Fig. 2 showing the mechanism in various positions, 
The table can be raised or lowered without requiring 
readjustment of the feed rod which adjusts itself to any 
position of the cross rail automatically. It also elimi- 
nates chance of breaking a tool or the machine due to the 
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table feeding to the limit of the travel on the rail, as the 
feed is communicated from the eccentric to the feeding 
ratchet through a friction box instead of a positive con 
nection, that allows slipping to take place at a pre 
determined point. As is shown in Fig. 2, the friction 
hox B has sliding within it a flat cold rolled feed rod C, 
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Fig. 2.-—The New Self-Adjusting Feed Rod in Various Positions. 


and the horns A projecting from the feed rod sleeve B by 
coming in contact with the cross rail screw E when in 
operation pull out the rod or shorten it as the table 
is raised or lowered by the operator. This automatically 
takes care of any variation in the distance between the 
eccentric and the ratchet movement, and the latter is 
limited in either direction by the horns; when one of 
these strikes the rod it slides the rod in the clamp and 
so adjusts it to the right length. 


The Iron & Steel Products Company. 


The consolidation of Eastern iron rolling mills re- 
ferred to in The Iron Age of June 10 has completed its 
organization in the past week. The Iron & Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, incorporated in New Jersey, has acquired 
the capital stock of several companies, including the 
Canton Iron & Steel Company, Baltimore, Md.; West 
End Iron Company and Lebanon Chain Works, Lebanon. 
Pa.; Bristol Tron & Steel Company, Bristol, Pa.. and Hol- 
lidaysburg Iron & Nail Company, Hollidaysburg, Pa. The 
Board of Directors, which consists largely of officers of 
the above companies, inctudes John C. Brown, J. Bauern- 
schmidt, Baltimore, Md.; Charles Shenk, Thomas Evans, 
J. M. Shenk, Lebanon, Pa.; Elverton B. Chapman, New 
York; John J. Caine, Charles M. Foster, Philadelpbia : 
O. W. Gardner, Hollidaysburg, Pa. The following officers 
were elected: President, E. R. Chapman, New York, of 
the firm of FE. R. Chapman & Co.; vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, John C. Brown; secretary and treasurer. 
W. D. Dunlap. The capital stock is $2,500,000, which, it 
is stated, will be increased from time to time as other 
properties are acquired. Statements which have ap- 
peared to the effect that the Susquehanna Iron Company 
and the New Haven [ron & Steel Company were included 
in the consolidation are Incorrect. 
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A Newton 6-Ft. High Power Radial Drill. 


The new 6-ft. radial drilling machine shown in Fig. 1 
has been developed by the Newton Machine Tool Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., after gathering data during the 
past two years from a number of prominent manu- 
facturers concerning their requirements, and is_ be- 
lieved to have a capacity greatly in excess of that of 
the best of modern high speed drills. The machine is 
being exhibited at the Master Mechanics’ and Master 
Carbuilders’ convention at Atlantic City, driving drills 
made by the Celfor Tool Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The machine is of especially heavy construction, and 
all gears are either steel or bronze. The upright on 
which the arm saddle is fitted has a front bearing 15 in. 
wide and the saddle has square lock bearings with over- 
lapping gibs. Reversing power elevation is provided for 
the arm through tumbler gears operated by a lever shown 
in Fig. 2. The elevating screw has bearings at both top 
and bottom, so that the screw is held in tension when 
the drill is being fed to the work, which prevents any 
buckling that might occur with only a top bearing. The 
trunnion is of substantial proportion, and is fitted with 
caged rollers in the cylindrical bearings and roller bear- 
ings on the faces. The spindle saddle is fitted to the arm 
with square lock gibbed bearings, and all adjustments 
are made by taper brass shoes. 

The drive is through horizontal and vertical shafts by 
steel and bronze bevel gears to a double train of clutched 
bevel gears, transmitting motion to the vertical back 
geared shaft which carries spur gears meshing with the 
sleeve spur gears driving the spindle. The clutch engaging 
the high and low gears slides on a quill 2644in.indiameter, ja. 1 no New High Power 6-Ft. Radial Drill Built by the 
driving the spindle by means of a key, engaging with a Newton Machine Tool Works. : 
double spindle spline. The hand elevation to the spindle 
is obtained by an angular shaft operating a spiral gear of feed. The horizontal adjustment of the spindle on the 
engaging a rack, and a hand wheel is provided for rail is also obtained by a hand wheel. Means are pro- 





| engaging the friction clutch to the feed, which is taken vided for clamping the saddle in place while the drill is 
directly from the spindle by spiral gears and transmitted in operation. 
through the feed box. In the latter are mounted three The spindle feeds are 0.0156, 0.025 and 0.037 in, per 
gears engaged by a clutch pin lever giving the changes revolution of the spindle. The spindle speeds with the 
Fd 
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back gears in are 70 to 149 rev. per min, and with the 
back gears out, motor driving direct from 150 to 300 rev. 
per min. The machine is driven by a Western Electric 
15-hp. motor running at from 600 to 1200 rev. per min., 
which is connected with the driving pulley by a T-in. 
belt. The diameter of the spindle is 4 in., the length of 
feed 18 in., the maximum distance frum the center of the 
trunnion to the center of the spindle 24 in., the maximum 
distance from the end of the spindle to the top of the base 
89 in., and the base plate is 114 ft. long by 48 in wide and 
has four T-slots for clamping the work. The machine 
weighs 2000 Ib. 

During a test in the company’s works a 3-in. Celfor 
drilk, running at 160 rey. per min., was fed into the work 
at the rate of 3 in. per minute, and smaller drills in pro- 
portion. Fig. 1 shows the machine with the 3-in. Celfor 
drill in place and shows the size of some of the chips 
removed. The Celfor Tool Company intends to make 
tests on this machine at the Atlantic City convention to 
determine the feeds and speeds which it is possible to 
obtain with its drills, and the Western Electric Company 
will take instrument readings to learn what power is re- 
quired under different conditions. 


——_—__~+-e 
A New Steptoe Shaper. 


When they are to be installed on shipboard, machine 
tools with their means for driving have to be made as 
compact as possible. Fig. 1 shows a 16-in. shaper re- 
cently furnished for the battleship Delaware by the John 
Steptoe Shaper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, on which the 
motor is mounted on a stand at the base of the machine, 
so that it is very close to the column and comes within 





Fig. 1.—A Compact Motor Driven 16-In. Shaper Built by the 

John Steptoe Shaper Company, eee Ohio. 
the space which must be allowed for the return stroke of 
the ram. The placing of the motor also has the advan- 
tage that it avoids practically entirely the vibration 
which is likely to be imparted to a direct driven tool 
when the motor is mounted too high, and frequently re- 
sults in marks on the work. The controller is placed on 
top of the motor within reach of the operator without 
changing his position beside the work, and enables him to 
change speeds when necessary. The motor is of General 
Electric Company’s make and has a speed variation of 
2 te i. 

The most important new feature of the machine is 
the self-adjusting feed rod, of which details are given 
in Fig. 2 showing the mechanism in various positions. 
The table can be raised or lowered without requiring 
readjustment of the feed rod which adjusts itself to any 
position of the cross rail automatically. It also elimi- 
nates chance of breaking a tool or the machine due to the 
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table feeding to the limit of the travel on the rail, as the 
feed is communicated from the eccentric to the feeding 
ratchet through a friction box instead of a positive con- 
nection, that allows slipping to take place at a pre- 
determined point. As is shown in Fig. 2, the friction 
box B has sliding within it a flat cold rolled feed rod C, 








Fig. 2.-—The New Self-Adjusting Feed Rod in Various Positions. 


and the horns A projecting from the feed rod sleeve B by 
coming in contact with the cross rail screw E when in 
operation pull out the rod or shorten it as the table 
is raised or lowered by the operator. This automatically 
takes care of any variation in the distance between the 
eccentric and the ratchet movement, and the latter is 
limited in either direction by the horns; when one of 
these strikes the rod it slides the rod in the clamp and 
so adjusts it to the right length. 


The Iron & Steel Products Company. 


The consolidation of Eastern iron rolling mills re- 
ferred to in The Iron Age of June 10 has completed its 
organization in the past week. The Iron & Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, incorporated in New Jersey, has acquired 
the capital stock of several companies, including the 
Canton Iron & Steel Company, Baltimore, Md.; West 
End Tron Company and Lebanon Chain Works, Lebanon. 
Pa.; Bristol Iron & Steel Company, Bristol, Pa., and Hol- 
lidaysburg Iron & Nail Company, Hollidaysburg, Pa. The 
Board of Directors, which consists largely of officers of 
the ahove companies, inctudes John C. Brown, J. Bauern- 
schmidt, Baltimore, Md.; Charles Shenk, Thomas Evans, 
J. M. Shenk, Lebanon, Pa.; Elverton B. Chapman, New 
York; John J. Caine, Charles M. Foster, Philadelphia ; 
O. W. Gardner, Hollidaysburg, Pa. The following officers 
were elected: President, E. R. Chapman, New York, of 
the firm of FE. R. Chapman & Co.; vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, John C. Brown; secretary and treasurer, 
W. D. Dunlap. The capital stock is $2,500,000, which, it 
is stated, will be increased from time to time as other 
properties are acquired. Statements which have ap- 
peared to the effect that the Susquehanna Iron Company 
and the New Haven Iron & Steel Company were included 
in the consolidation are incorrect. 
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A Double Expansion of Tin Plate Capacity. 

The tin plate trade, which has pursued the even tenor 
of its way for several years, bears promise of reaching 
an interesting situation. In the past four or five years 
there has been no important change in the number of 
mills in existence. The demand has increased materially, 
but the increase has been met more by an increased out- 
put per mill than by an increase in the average number 
of mills in operation, leaving the industry in the position 
that while the total tonnage has greatly increased the 
existing mills have not been able to run steadily through 
the year. 

This year, from a variety of influences, there is a 
spurt in new erection of tin mills. Early in the year the 
Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Company added a single 
mill to its plant. Shortly afterward the Standard Tin 
Plate Company began adding four mills to its plant. Then 
the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company decided to build 
an additional plant containing eight mills, and the Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate Company decided to add 10 mills to 
its present plant. These all comprised extensions to 
existing capacity, while the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany is understood to have decided to embark in tin 
plate manufacture with a plant which will ultimately 
comprise 30 mills. A new interest is building a plant at 
Niles, Ohio, to contain both tin and sheet mills, although 
it may not coat any of the product. Outside of this 
last named the new capacity involves more than 50 mills. 

In the past few years, and particularly of late, the 
output per mill has materially increased. Until 1899 
the output limit in union tin mills was 5250 Ib. per turn 
on 30 gauge; in 1899 this was increased to 5750 Ib. and in 
1903 to 6250 Ib., the limit being entirely abolished in 
1905. 

An approximate idea of the gain in output in recent 
years can be obtained by comparing the average number 
of mills in operation with the total tin plate output, as 
officially reported. The method is not exact, as the num- 
ber of mills operated each week cannot be reported with 
absolute precision, and there is some product which is 
not actually tinned. Fairly close figures, however, are 
given in the table below, which aims to include only tin 
mills the product of which was tinned, although a por- 
tion of the product of some of these miJls was not ac- 
tually tinned, the proportion probably remaining fairiy 
constant in the different years. The average for each 
year is the average of weekly compilations of the num- 
ber of mills operated. The figures of output are the offi- 
cial returns of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
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except in 1904, for which year the census report is used. 
The average output per turn is computed by allowing 16 
turns to the week and 52 weeks to the yeat. 


Average Tin Mills Operated and Output.—Pounds. 


Output 

Mills. Total output. per mill. 

SOEs dé eas etd ten kaw eee 1,026,384,851 5,340 
RD Stakedsitvc rune 1,105,440,000 5,802 
SP eee rrr 264 1,293,740,000 5,890 
| Pere er ey ey 1,153,097,000 6,052 
a ee 211 1,203,075,000 6,853 


If allowance could be made for the portion of material 
not actually tinned, but produced by mills the product of 
which customarily is tinned, and further allowance were 
made for turns occasionally lost, the average output 
per mill, running full, would be still larger. The table 
shows an increase of 28 per cent. in the average output 
in only four years. 

The output in 1908 by no means represents the maxi- 
mum likely to be reached, as the tin plate industry is 
making strides at the present time. The old Welsh prac- 
tice, in vogue at the time the manufacture of tin plate 
was generally introduced in the United States, used 16 
or 18 in. rolls. The early American mills used 20 or 22 
in. rolls, and by 1894 the 24-in. roll had become standard. 
A few years later 26-in. rolls were introduced and lately 
28-in. rolls have been used in some cases. A few years 
ago water was introduced to cool the necks of the rolls, 
and properly applied the cooling influence tends to pre- 
serve the roll rather than encourage breakage, as was 
feared in some quarters at the start. 

The most recent improvement, and one which has not 
yet reached general adoption, is to cool the body of the 
roll by a stream of cold air. The earliest application 
was by means of a fine jet of steam in the center of a 
funnel under the rolls, the fine jet of steam carrying a 
large stream of air, while afterwards air under pressure 
was introduced. 

With such equipment as much as 18,000 lb. of 30- 
gauge tin plate has been produced in a turn of 8 hr. 
The second heating was eliminated, the roughing being 
accomplished so rapidly that the steel was in condition 
for a second rolling after matching, without reheating, 
so that 30-gauge tin plate was produced with only three 
heatings instead of the four involved in the usual -prac- 
tice. 

When in 1908 an average of 211 mills operating at an 
average of 6853 Ib. per turn produced 537,087 gross 
tons of tin plate, within 40,000 tons of the record output, 
made in 1906, it is obvious that the potential capacity 
of the mills built and building will be quite in excess of 
the demand, especially when the large outputs shown to 
be feasible, and that only a short time ago would have 
been considered impossible, become more general. 

The leading interest operated a maximum of 213 tin 
mills in 1908; its maximum number thus far operated 
this year is 202. Its total operative force is usually 
given at 242 mills, but the annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation lists the Falcon plant at Niles, 
containing six mills, and the plant is still in position, so 
that the total is really 248 mills. Excluding certain 
mills operated tin plate style, but the product of which 
is not tinned, the independents have a total of 83 mills, 
which will be increased to about 135 mills when the 
present new construction programme is carried out, mak- 
ing a grand total of 383 mills. 

With an average output per turn of 6853 lb. in 1908 
and a record for a turn of something like 18,000 Ib. it 
is obvious that average outputs in the future are likely 
to be increased very largely. Assuming only 7500 Ib., 
however, as attainable in the near future. say next year. 
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the weekly output per mill, at 16 turns, would be 120,000 
lb., or, at 48 weeks in the year, 2570 gross tons per year. 
The actual tin plate production haS been as follows: 


Gross tons. Gross tons. 


Ses sis wa Wt Sue 999 TOV Gi uid fi awieeNSae 577,562 
> Ana ee ee rr 113,666 a 
ar es RU GNOG + nines a ald ae cee 
We Pisce etn. awe cent 492,500 


Thus at the prospective output per mill it would re- 
quire only 225 mills, running 48 weeks in the year, to 
make the maximum tonnage thus far recorded, althougin 
this compares with 331 mills in existence and a_ pros- 
pective total of 383 mills. 

It may be noted that practically all the new tin mill 
erection is by nonunion interests, and that was doubtless 
one of the influences which decided the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company to adopt the open shop policy for 
all its mills. Labor leaders have expressed the opinion 
that should the open shop policy become universal the 
tin mills would ultimately run as fully during the week 
as do the steel mills, which would give them 18 instead 
of 16 turns, increasing the output apparently by 12% 
per cent. 

It may be urged that tin mills cannot be expected 
to operate 48 weeks in the year on account of the de- 
mand for canning plates being concentrated in but a 
few months in the year. It is quite possible to ‘store 
tin plate; but, be that as it may, it remains the fact 
that the record tonnage was made in 1906, two years 
ago, and did not unduly test the capacity of the existing 
mills, also that since then outputs per mill have in- 
creased and bid fair to increase still more, while the 
number of mills is being increased by 18 per cent. of the 
maximum number operated at any one time last year. 


—_— Oe 


Wage Restorations. 


It is safe to say there have been no such expeditious 
restorations of wages in the iron trade of the United 
States as those of which announcement was made re- 
cently. Practically all the steel companies apart from 
the United States Steel Corporation reduced wages 10 
per cent., making the new rates effective April 1, and in 
some cases similar reductions were made in all salaries, 
from president down. A number of blast furnace com- 
panies in the Centrai West and in central and eastern 
Pennsylvania made reductions also, though for the most 
part blast furnace wages were readjusted in 1908. The 
reductions made in that year were due to the great de- 
cline in the price of pig iron which had taken place in 
1907, and which continued, though to a less extent, in 
1908. The maintenance for the most part of prosperity 
prices on finished steel made steel works employees 
secure against any general reduction of wages last year, 
as is well known. But when the open market was de- 
clared by the Steel Corporation there seemed to the minds 
of most of the leaders in the steel trade no escape from 
a recasting of labor costs in every department of the 
industry. 

This view was strengthened by the failure of the re- 
ductions in steel prices to stimulate business greatly in 
the early weeks of the open market. There entered into 
the account also the belief that, due to a combination of 
causes which were generally discussed in connection with 
the panic, the practice of economy in many directions, 
not only in the conduct of manufacturing and commercial 
business, but in the personal expenditures of large num- 
bers of people connected with such enterprises, must pre- 
cede a recovery of health and soundness. The well-known 
fact that many people were but little affected in income 
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by the depression of the preceding 18 months was re- 


garded in some quarters as an indication of the road 
still to be traveled before the real turn for the better 
came, Elsewhere it was viewed as proof that the country 
was not passing through a real depression and that the 
return to prosperity would not be long delayed. 

A reason commonly assigned for the restorations of 
steel works wages announced in the past few weeks, ef- 
fective June 1 and July 1, is that no reduction was made 
by the United States Steel Corporation. If that were 
true it would still remain to find the reasons for chang- 
ing an intention generally ascribed to the Steel Corpora- 
tion three months ago. It is easy to see that, as it has 
drawn criticism because of its size and the extent of its 
influence, its directors would welcome the opportunity to 
disarm hostility. The effect upon pending tariff legisla- 
tion may have been taken into account. Naturally it will 
be said that the obvious reason is the only one that need 
be given—the marked improvement in orders for iron and 
steel and the certainty that 1909 will be a better year 
for the iron trade than was indicated by the develop- 
ments of March and early April. Without doubt much 
weight is to be given to the consideration that the cost 
of living is persistently high and that, after the short 
working time and short pay of 1908, steel workers were 
ill prepared to stand a general reduction in wage rates. 
Had the sliding scale principle been generally in force in 
the steel works of the country wages would now be at 
the lowest rate since 1904, and such low rates would con- 
tinue for most of the remaining months of the year. 
Whatever improvement may come in market prices it can 
affect but a comparatively small proportion of material 
rolled in 1909. In all the acclaim over tonnage in re- 
cent weeks the narrow margin of profit to the mills has 
somehow counted for little. 

Broadly the course of wages in the iron industry in 
1909 reflects the judgment of its leaders that the tendency 
of prices will be toward a higher level. For better or for 
worse the movement for more economical production ana 
a scaling of raw material and labor costs to a “ world 
market” basis has been arrested. 

——__3--o———__—_—_ 


The absorption of local electric power companies by 
corporations controlling large hydro-electric plants is be- 
coming common. In many cities and large towns the same 
company operates the gas and electric lighting systems, 
and the purchaser must take the entire property. In 
such instances the tendency should be to encourage the 
public to use electricity in place of gas, providing the 
former at almost equal cost where water power is large 
and is economically converted into electricity. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Munictpal Ownership of Public Utilities, 

To the Editor: In looking over your issue of June 10 
the writer finds on page 1855 an article headed “ Munici- 
pal Ownership in Lessening Favor.” For more than a 
year past various reports have appeared against the 
ownership of municipal electric light, gas and water 
plants, plainly, in almost every instance, the work of 
those whose ownership of or interest in some public 
service corporation is at stake. 

When it comes to the success of any municipal cor- 
poration, there is no question at all, where cities are 
properly governed and administered, that the city can 
own its own public service corporations and operate them 
at practically as little cost as privately owned public 
serviee corporations are operated. Taking the city of 
Owensboro, I am quite familiar with the workings of 
municipal ownership here, having served on the Council 
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and on its Water, Electric Light, Sprinkling and Scaven- 
ger committees. Before the city undertook to build its 
own electric light plant the light service could be had 
only during the hours of from about 4 p.m. until the 
following morning. The price paid for currrent was at 
the rate of 15 cents down to 12 cents per kilowatt, with 
very poor service. The electric light plant and the gas 
works were owned by one and the same company. The 
city built its own plant and is now selling current for 
lighting purposes on the basis of 5 cents per kilowatt, 
and gives service 24 hr. a day. It is selling current for 
power at 3 cents per kilowatt, and is making a good 
percentage of profit on the cost of the plant and its 
equipment. The ownership of the electric light plant has 
reduced the cost of gas from a rate of $1.50 for illuminat- 
ing gas and $1 for fuel gas to the flat rate of $1 for gas 


‘tor any purpose, so that the ownership of the electric 


light plant here, after furnishing current to citizens for 
less than half what was charged by the old company, hus 
reduced the cost of illuminating gas 50 cents per 1000 ft., 
making an indirect saving to the citizens. 

Going along to the water plant, the citizens were 
served by a privately owned public service corporation, 
which gave us Ohio River water, mud, sand, grit and 
diluted sewage thrown in, for which we paid from two 
to four times as much as we pay for pure wholesome 
deep well water now. The city owns its own water plant 
and has laid many miles of pipe in territory in which 
the old company refused to lay its pipes. When a por- 
tion of the public was served by the old company after 
the city voted its bonds the company proceeded to im- 
prove its water supply by using filter strainers, so that 
we are now supplied with two water works. Naturally, 
the price of the water is very cheap. Up to this time 
the city’s water plant has not paid any direct revenue 
on the cost of investment. It has, however, paid well in 
the decreased cost of water to the consumer and it has 
reduced the amount of sickness, particularly typhoid 
fever, to a minimum. We have no more typhoid epidemics 
here. We have covered three times the territory that 
was covered by the old company, and have given three 
times as many of the citizens good, pure, wholesome 
water; we have benefited the taxpayers in that way. 
More than that, we now have a system of fire protection 
spread over three times the territory formerly covered, 
and having large pumps and the best machinery manu- 
factured the water supply for fire fighting purposes is 
absolutely reliable. The citizens here are more than 
pleased with the result of the water plant. 

We next come to the street cleaning, street sprinkling 
and scavenger service. Before the city purchased its 
teams, wagons, sprinklers, &c., it had its ashes and gar- 
bage removed and its streets cleaned on the contract 
system. Under such system the owner of the teams and 
the contractor takes the work in order to make as much 
money out of it as possible; but so far as the public 
health is concerned he cares nothing. He does no more 
than those in charge of city affairs compel him to do. 
Under our present system the streets are sprinkled for 
about one-third of the cost under the contract, and we 
cover about three times as much territory at practically 
the same cost. Since the city owns its own water it does 
not mind furnishing plenty for street sprinkling and 
street flushing purposes. 

Referring to the scavenger department—the removal 
of ashes, garbage and other accumulations—before the 
ownership of this department and its operation by the 
city there was a constant stream of complaints from the 
citizens. The garbage was not removed promptly and 
the ashes were allowed to accumulate, until in some in- 
stances there would be an entire wagon load on the prem- 
ises. We do not do the scavenger and street cleaning 
work as cheaply as we did under the contract system, 
but we do it effectively. The superintendent of the scav- 
enger department has police authority and can. require 
the citizens to keep the premises clean and keep the 
garbage in-proper vessels, so that the work is done very 
much better on the whole. 

City ownership of public service necessities, such as 
the supply of water, electric current, the cleaning of the 
streets and the removal of garbage and ashes, has proved 
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most satisfactory in this city. The citizens here would 
not think for a moment of ever cperating under private 
ownership of these utilities. 

In conclusion I wish to state that with proper safe- 
guards around the management of these public service 
necessities, no city need ever regret embarking on the 
ownership of such great necessities to its citizens as 
ample supply of water and ample supply of electric cur- 
rent for public and private lighting, and a scavenger de- 
partment not merely concerned for the dollars it can 
make out of the removal of garbage, no matter how many 
citizens suffer or die because of inefficient service. Cities 
can have their municipal affairs administered as honestly 
as can a private corporation if they will use the same 
safeguards that private corporations employ. While it 
is a fact that occasionally city officials go wrong and 
accept bribes at the expense of their communities, it is 
also true that the servants of privately owned public 
service corporations often go wrong, too. 

J. E. GUENTHER. 

OweENssoro, Ky., June 11, 1909. 





The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company’s 
Tin Plate Scales. 





The notice to its employees of its intention to here 
after run its tin plate plants on an “open shop” basis, 
together with the scale of wages that will be paid in 
these plants beginning July 1, as recently posted by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, is as follows: 

After careful consideration of the interests of both the com- 
pany and its employees, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany has decided that all its plants after June 30, 1909, will be 
operated as “open” plants. The scale of wages in the hot mills 
department commencing July 1, 1909, and until further notice, 


will be as follows for gross ton weights: 
Screw Shear- 


Gauge. Roller. Doubler. Heater. Catcher. boy. man. Total. 
8-11 $1.29 $0.73 $0.74 $0.44 $0.52 $0.31 $4.03 
12-13 1.35 .75 eet 46 52 31 4.16 
14-15 1.56 88 .93 54 52 31 4.74 
16-17 2.08 1.19 1.14 71 52 31 5.95 
18-20 2.33 1.33 1.28 79 52 01 6.56 
21-24 2.80 1.65 1.52 .88 .62 37 7.84 
25-26 2.97 1.73 1.67 .94 .69 38 8.38 
27-28 3.00 1.82 1.80 94 .70 40 8.66 
29-30 3.14 2.07 2.02 1.07 .70 .39 9.39 
31 3.22 2.19 2.15 1.09 71 40 9.76 
32 3.36 2.30 2.27 1.14 42 41 10.20 
33 3.58 2.42 2.33 1.22 .74 44 10.73 
34 3.98 2.59 2.55 1.34 eae 46 11.69 
35 4.16 2.72 2.71 1.41 .80 47 12.27 
36 4.44 2.80 2.81 1.51 80 49 12.85 
37 4.51 2.82 2.86 1.52 .80 52 13.03 
38 4.56 2.89 2.90 1.55 .80 53 13.23 
39 5.23 3.46 3.39 1.77 88 59 15.32 
40 5.52 3.91 3.96 1.86 88 .61 16.74 


10 per cent. extra on packs containing over 14% sq. ft. 

Nearly two-thirds of the tin plate plants operated by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company have been on a 
nonunion basis for some time, and last year the company 
signed the Amalgamated scale for plants containing only 
147 hot mills. The largest of these are the Shenango 
Works at New Castle, Pa., containing 30 hot mills, and 
the New Castle Works, also at New Castle, containing 24 
hot tin mills. While nothing definite is known, the im- 
pression is strong that most of the men will continue at 
work on an “open shop” basis and at the scale of wages 
printed above. There may be strikes at some of the 
smaller plants, but it is believed the men at the Shenango 
and New Castle Works will continue at work. 

———“(j»DI-oe___—_- 


This week No. 3 furnace of the National Tube Com- 
pany at McKeesport, Pa., which has been idle for some 
months, will be put in blast, making all four furnaces 
at this plant in operation, with a daily output of about 
1800 tons of Bessemer iron, all of which is used in the 
Bessemer steel works at McKeesport. The National 
Tube Company owns 11 blast furnaces, 10 of which will 
be in operation this week, the idle stack being one fur- 
nace at Lorain, Ohio, which is being rebuilt and im- 
proved. 


We are advised that the report that the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company would soon be in the market 
for 10,000 freight cars and 100 passenger cars is untrue. 


—— 
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The Cleveland Industrial Exposition. 





The industrial exposition at Cleveland, Ohio, which 
opened June 7 and will continue until June 19, has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention all over the country. 
Although intended principally as an exhibit for residents 
of the city and immediately surrounding territory, it has 
brought many visitors from distant points. The attend- 
ance and interest have quite exceeded the expectations 
of the promoters. The exposition was planned by the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and its management 
was placed in the hands of a committee of that organiza- 
tion, of which F. F. Prentiss, president of the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, is chairman. There was no inten- 
tion that it should be a money making proposition in any 
way, but the purpose was to arouse an interest in home 
industries and to make the residents of the city better 
acquainted with Cleveland manufactured products. Simi- 
lar enterprises have been carried on in other cities, but 
not on nearly as large a scale. 

The exposition is being held in the Central Armory 
and a large temporary building adjoining it, connected 
by an elevated passageway. The two buildings gave a 
combined floor area of over 114,000 sq. ft., and the de- 
mand for space was so large that many exhibitors would 
have been glad to have considerably more room than 
could be allotted to them. Exhibits were strictly limited 
to the products of the city and county. There are 283 
exhibitors in all. Because of Cleveland’s great diversity 
of manufactures the exhibits have a wide range, although 
the metal working industry predominates, this section 
including machinery of almost every description, hard- 
ware, small tools, stoves and ranges and numerous other 
products. Manufacturers went to much expense in prep- 
arations and a large share of the exhibits would do credit 
to a national exposition. In many cases machinery is 
shown in operation and the process of manufacture is 
demonstrated. The following are the principal exhibits 
in metal working lines: 


National Acme Mfg. Company: Exhibited the new Acme 
automatic machine, No. 515, with two gear cutters attached, 
gear driven, and making screws for gas pliers at the rate of 
three a minute. This company presented to those interested 
passes to visit its plant. 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company: A model of the Wellman 
open hearth charging machine in operation, samples of steel 
castings. and photographs of various forms of ore handling and 
other machinery equipment made by this company. 

Nationa! Screw & Tack Company: A large display of screws, 
bolts and other products, and also its original exhibit at the 
Phijadelphia Centennial in 1876, which it presented as the first 
display of steel wood screws in the United States. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Company: Over 150 photographs 
of Brown ore handling plants, locomotive cranes, bins, buckets, 
blast furnace tops, &c. An exhibit was made of samples of 
trolleys; ferro-inclave, and a new machine, a rotary cleaner, to 
be attached to any light rotary motor for cleaning rust and 
scale from structural steel. 

Ohio Ceramic Engineering Company: McKelvey concrete 
mixer in operation, and concrete buckets. 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company: Exhibited in op- 
eration a motor driven, solid frame, semi-steel punch and shear- 
ing machine with interchangeable attachments for punching 
and for plate. angle and bar shearing. Also a line of small 
tools, including punches and dies, rivet sets and pistons for 
pneumatic hammers, chisel blanks for pneumatic chipping ham- 
mers, drift pins, punch holders and coupling nuts. 

Cleveland Hardware Company. A display of wagon, auto- 
mobile and carriage hardware. 

Warner & Swasey Company: A No. 2 hollow hexagon turret 
lathe, a 16-in. head forming lathe, a 9-in. equatorial telescope, 
a 3-in. universal transit and other appliances. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company: An extensive exhibit of 
builders’ hardware and hand tools, hand punches and shears, 
scale beams, pruning shears, &c. 

W. 8S. Tyler Company: Exhibit of ornamental iron and 
bronze work, including solid bronze elevator inclosure for the 
Hudson County court house at Jersey City; entrance doors and 
marquise for residence of Mrs. John Hay, Cleveland; solid 
bronze gates for the Cuyahoga County court house, Cleveland; 
section of main stair railing for the Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; shield to go over entrance to vauit of Carnegie Safe De- 
posit Company, New York. Also exhibit of wire cloth, mining 
screens, fourdrinier wires, &c. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Company: A fine model of the com- 
pany’s plant and a line of twist drills, reamers and other prod- 
ucts. A neat twist drill watch charm was given as a souvenir. 

Standard Tool] Company: A complete line of products, in- 
cluding twist drills ranging from 0.005 in., the smallest drill 
ever made, to 5 in. in diameter. A new hot forge twisted driil 
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was shown. The company distributed as souvenirs one of its 
smbilest drills and two slightly larger in size. 

Osborn Mfg. Company: Osborn rockover drop. draft molding 
machine, the Sivquick foundry riddle, brushes and a general line 
of foundry supplies. 

Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company: A fine line of builders’ 
hardware, samples of sand blast castings, oil and gas stoves. hot 
plates, molding machine, sand sifter, lamp bases. 

Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company: Juvenile automobiles, express 
wagons, velocipedes and bolts. 

Loew Mfg. Company: No. 04 pipe cutting and threading ma- 
chine, motor driven, and No. O pipe cutting and threading ma- 
chine, belt driven; a'so 25-hp. marine engine, a new product of 
the company. 

Standard Welding Company : Demonstrated an electric weld- 
ing machine. Exhibits of electric welding bicycle parts and 
rims, automobile rims, various special shaped tubes and general 
job welding. 

Van Dorn Iron Works Company: Steel office furniture. 

Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Company: Ornamental fences, 
waste paper consumers, tree and flower bed guards. 

John S. Oram: Stave, heading and barrel machinery. 

National Malleable Castings Company: Malleable castings. 

Bardons & Oliver: A new automatic air chuck attached to a 
No. 3 turret lathe in operation, a No. 4%4 screw machine, No. 2 
turret lathe with chasing attachment with set over, and a 14-in. 
countershaft. 

American Steel & Wire Company: Large display of wire, 
springs, fencing and shafting. 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company: A complete line of Cy- 
clone hoists, including a new 30-ton high speed hoist, ammuni- 
tion and other hoists. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company: Standard line of 
alternating and direct current motors, mill drive motors, mag- 
netic switch control, small industrial motors, fans and electric 
sadirons. 

Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company: Frogs, crossings and 
switches. 

Avery Stamping Company: Heavy metal stampings, cooking 
utensils, steel shovels, cream separator bowls, gas tanks, boiler 
heads, brake drums. 

Glauber Brass Mfg. Company: Glauber nonhammering fuller 
work, self-draining, self-venting valve, brass fittings for bath- 
rooms, and complete line cf products from %-in. cock to the 
largest size of corporation and inverted key cocks. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Company: Industrial cars. 

Riester & Thesmacher Company: Metal spinning and fire- 
proof metal window frames and doors and factory windows. 

Forest City Steel & Iron Company: Hand forge in operation 
for heating rivets; samples of steel work; photographs of erect- 
ed steel work. 

Eberhard Mfg. Company: Harness hardware. 

Cleveland Stone Company: Grindstones, whetstones, curbing 
and flagging. Photographs showing gray Canyon sandstone 
used in structural work. 

Cleveland Galvanizing Works Company: Pattern shop and 
foundry supplies, pattern letters, name plates, lightning rods, 
vanes, pump chain. 

National Iron & Wire Company: “ National” steel joist 
hanger, a model of structural work and photographs of struct- 
ures erected by this company. 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company: Frankfort gas fur- 
naces in operation and the Strong steam trap. 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company: Model of the Greene self- 
dumping car haul in operation. 

Hill Clutch Company: Smith type of friction clutch and a 
complete line of transmission machinery. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Company: Lincoln variable 
and constant speed motors. 

Lucas Machine Tool Company: Lucas “ Precision” boring, 
drilling and milling machines. 

Cleveland Foundry Company: Perfection cook stoves and oil 
heating stoves. 

Globe Machine & Stamping Company: Steel tool and battery 
boxes, tumbling barrels, stamping and sherardizing. 

Foote-Burt Company: Nos. 28 and 24 high duty drills and 
No. 2 independent feed four-spindle drill. 

Lincoln Electric Company: Lincoln motors in operation, 
generators apd lifting magnet; one motor operated under water. 

Bruce-Mecheth Engine Company: Vertical four-cylinder yas 
engine in operation. 

Upson Nut Comnany: Bolts, nuts, rivets and pig iron. 

Cleveland Planer Works Company: “ Cleveland” open side 
planer. 

J. M. & L, A. Osborn Company: Various products of its 
plant, including garbage cers, wash boilers, ash cans, eave 
trough and conductor pipe. 

Ohio Blower Company: “ Swartout” ventilators, exhaust 
heads and oil separators. 

V. D. Anderson Compary: Anderson steam trap and oil filter. 

Diebold-Peters Company: Leber low pressure gas regulator. 

Wyman & Gordon Company: Drop forgings. 

Cleveland Fillet Company: Wood and leather fillets, patterr 
letters and patternmakers’ supplies. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Company: Steel shop boxes, piling 
boxes, steel barrels, springs. 

Sanitary Company: Paragon plumbers’, gas, steam and water 
goods. 

Cleveland Flushometer Company: Cleveland flushometer in 
operation. 

Ideal Sad Iron Mfg. Company: Ideal self-heating sadiron. 
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Lamson & Sessions Company: Bolts, nuts, rivets and voted to a system in which all expenditures except mate- 

yey eo ean : eS . rial are charged against a particular machine, or group 
‘erry Cap & Set Screw Company : Steel cap and set screws. ace . : 3 ; a» itn 
Allyne Brass Foundry Company: Brass, bronze and alumi- of machines of the same kind, or against a particular 


num castings. 


Cleveland Furnace Company: Pig iron and slag. 


J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company: Foundry machinery 
and supplies. i 
Johnston & Jennings Company: Power hammer, gas valves, 


cast washers, &c. 

Acme Brass Works: Plumbers’ brass goods. 

Superior Foundry Company: Piano plates and other castings. 

Cleveland Stamping & Tool Company: Solid steel seamless 
hollow ware and lava and yolcanic enamel ware. 

Cleveland Co-operative Stove Company: Stoves and ranges 

Schill-Rehburg Company: Gas furnace. 

Standard Lighting Company: New process gas ranges. 

Dangler Stove Company: Gus and gasoline ranges, oil stoves 
and gas heaters. 

Champion Steel Range Company: Champion interchangeable 
range and Champion gas water heater and auxiliary cooker. 

Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company: Forgings and photo- 
graphs. 

B. P. Forbes: Fruit jar wrenches and Glasbrite. 

Auer Register Company: Registers for heating and ventilat- 
ing. 

Born Steel Range Company: Steel ranges and other products. 

Mannen & Esterly Company: Hot air gas furnaces, clothes 
dryer, &c. 

——+- e__ 


New Publications. 


Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs.—By J. 
Lee Nicholson. Pages, 410, 8% x 11 in., *4 morocco 
binding. Tlustrations, 447. Published by the Kohl 
Technical Publishing Company, New York, Price, 
$12.50. 

The author, who is a certified public accountant and 
factory cost specialist, has produced a monumental vol- 
ume. It is intended as a handbook for manufacturers 
interested in modern methods of organization and sys- 
tems, as a work of reference for accountants and costs 
specialists, and as a text book for students. The main 
purpose, as announced in the preface, was to outline and 
explain all the best known methods of factory organiza- 
tion that relate to cost finding, in a way that would en- 
able the manufacturer to compare them with the methods 
in use in his own plant. Such an examination of the 
book as has been possible, in the effort to determine its 
compass and mode of treatment, indicates that the 
author has brought together material of great value to 
manufacturers, industrial managers and accountants. 
That it is practical may be judged from the fact that 
chapters 7 to 31, inclusive, are devoted to the exposition 
and illustration of the various forms which may be in- 
troduced in a manufacturing business. The six chapters 
preceding these deal in order with “ Organization and 
Cost Finding,” “Wage Systems,” “ Analysis of Cost Ac- 
counting,” “ Distribution of Indirect Expenses,” “ Gen- 
eral Introduction to Forms and Systems,” and “ General 
Introduction to Designs and Explanations.” The 25 
chapters beginning with chapter 7 are replete with forms 
of all descriptions which enter into cost accounting and 
the other records of manufacturing establishments, 387 
system forms now in use being reproduced. These in- 
clude stock sheets, production orders, material requisi- 
tions, time reports, payroll and distribution sheets, pro- 
duction reports, statements of factory expenditures, de- 
fective work reports, drawing, pattern and equipment 
records, and an elaborate series of cost sheets. In 
chapters 32 to 39, inclusive, are given details of eight 
different systems based on known factory conditions. 
The first three of these deal with estimated cost systems, 
the first based on an annual verification of material, 
labor and indirect expenses; the second on an annual 
verification of departmental charges for material, labor 
and indirect expenses; the third on a monthly or annual 
verification of estimated cost of class of product, accord- 
ing to departmental material, labor and indirect expenses. 
Chapter 35 explains a system that will enable the manu- 
facturer to obtain the cost of the general classes of prod- 
uct without installing a detailed system of cost finding. 
Chapter 36 outlines a special order system—that is, one 
by which the material cost and labor cost of each par- 
ticular order can be ascertained and the indirect ex- 
pense applied to the respective orders. Chapter 37 is de- 


operation or process; chapter 38 to a system applicable 
to shops in which the same product is manufactured 
continuously and carried in stock from which customers’ 
orders are filled, without the orders having any direct 
cennection with the product; chapter 39 to a system 
based on the principles set forth in chapter 37, but de- 
signed for a more extensive business and best applied 
where the product is manufactured for special orders and 
no stock is carried. The last nine chapters treat of me- 
chanical office appliances and are quite fully illustrated. 

The one drawback to the book is its encyclopedic size 
and weight. .The reproduction of so many forms ap- 
parently compelled the adoption of a wide page, and this 
in turn led to great bulk, the publishers recognizing that 
lines of text 6 in. long are not easily swept by the 
average eye unless large type is used. 

The literature of factory costs and organization is 
voluminous enough, but it exists in hundreds of articles 
and society papers and in scores of books. Mr. Nichol- 
son’s great service has been the sifting of this great mass 
and the preparation of a new product into which his own 
experience has entered largely. One of his most timely 
and interesting chapters is that explaining the various 
wage systems, analyzing them and illustrating their dif- 
ferent effects upon the employer and the employee and 
upon production. As illustrating the need of a general 
diffusion of instruction on cost finding, the statement is 
made that of several hundred manufacturing establish- 
ments visited by the author -in not one, except where 
actual cost systems were installed, were indirect charges 
properly understood or accurately distributed over the 
manufactured product. 


Lecons sur le Carbone (Lectures on Carbon.) By Henry 
Le Chatelier. Published by Dunod & Pinat and A. 
Hermann, Paris. 


Henry Le Chatelier, at the instance of his students 
at the Sorbonne, has published the lectures which he has 
delivered for the first time during the year 1907-1908 in 
the course of general chemistry. He has departed in 
quite a radical manner from the orthodox methods at 
French universities. The first of the lectures shows this 
strikingly with its references to Henri Sainte-Claire 
Deville, and his appreciation of the labors and achieve- 
ments of Moissan. He takes up first the physical and 
chemical properties of carbon, deals with natural and 
artificial fuels and with combustion, and discusses the 
capacity for absorption of gases of charcoal. The allo- 
tropic forms of carbon are alluded to. Metallic carbides, 
including cementite, calcium carbide, acetylene and car- 
borundum, form the text of another lecture. Carbonic 
acid, metallic carbonates and carbonic oxide furnish the 
occasion for the elucidation of fundamental laws and 
for the discussion of the application to manufacturing 
operations, like the function of carbonic oxide in the re- 
duction of iron ore in the blast furnace. In a lecture 
on the combustion of gaseous mixtures Professor Le 
Chatelier introduces a discussion of the prinpicles of the 
safety lamp in collieries. The six concluding lectures 
deal with such more general subjects like the origin of 
chemistry, the laws of chemical mechanics, and the study 
of matter. The work is a fascinating one, in its quick 
transitions from purely theoretical discussion to ques- 
tions affecting the fundamentals of industrial operations. 
It possesses a charm quite its own, and will attract a 
far wider circle than that of the classes at the Sorbonne. 


The Gas Engine. By Cecil P. Poole, editor of Power 
and the Engineer. Size, 6 x 9 in., 97 pages, illustrated, 
cloth binding, price $1. Published by the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

The basis of this book was the Gas Engine Supple- 
ment prepared by the author for Power about a year and 
a half ago. It is relatively rudimentary, making no pre- 
tense of completely treating the subject, but is addressed 
rather to those who wish a fundamental knowledge of 
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the principles involved in the design, construction and 
operation of gas engines. In line with this object, math- 
ematical and scientific analyses of the subject have been 
avoided. In short, the involved discussions of heat- 
energy cycles common to text books have been purposely 
avoided, and expect in one chapter, which can be skipped 
without serious loss by those not pursuing a deep study 
of gas engines, algebraic equations do not enter at all. 
To those who would become experts on the subject the 
book has little value, except, perhaps, as an easy intro- 
duction to the more profound works which are available. 
It is the mission of this book simply to give the layman 
an intelligible understanding of this form of prime mover. 
Particularly helpful to this end are the sections dealing 
with the principal parts, such as valves and valve gears, 
igniters, governors, &c., and another giving directions for 
the care and management of engines. It is the final chap- 
ter concerning pressure, temperature and output calcula- 
tions which is the most involved, but even that is pre- 
sented in so clear a manner that it may be fairly easily 
understood, particularly after reading the chapters pre- 
ceding it. 

Traitements Thermiques des Produits Metallurgiques. 
Trempe, Recuit, Revenu, (Heat Treatment of 
Metallurgical Products.) By Léon Guillet. Published 
by H. Dunod et E. Pinat, Paris. Price, 27.50 franes. 
Professor Guillet, who occupies the chair of metal- 

lurgy at the Conservatoire National des Arts et Metiers 
at Paris, has undertaken a truly monumental work, the 
first fruits of which are offered in the volume before us 
on hardening and annealing. It is a ponderous, well 
equipped volume of over €00 pages, and is to be followed 
by three others; the second, on the chemical treatment 
of metallurgical products embracing cementation, the 
manufacture of malleable castings, electroplating, weld- 
ing and brazing; the third, on the mechanical treatment, 
including casting, forging, rolling, drop forging, cold 
drawing, wire drawing, &c.; and the fourth, on the de- 
scription of the application of these different methods 
to the production of steel, copper, nickel, brass, zinc 
sheets and plates, to rolling shapes, to the manufacture 
of wire, tubes, &c. Each volume will be divided into the 
theory and into its application to practice, dealing not 
alone with steel, but also with the other industrial met- 
als and alloys. 

The first volume holds out the promise of a splendid 
series, and it is more particularly striking in its discus- 
sion of the theoretical side, Professor Guillet having 
acquired a well deserved international reputation as an 
original investigator and a keen and critical student. 


The Manual of Statistics, 1909 Edition. Cloth binding; 
pages, 1904; 54% x 8 in. Published by the Manual of 
Statistics Company, New York. Price, $5. 


The 1909 edition of this work is its thirty-first an- 
nual issue. In the past year many changes have been 
made in corporations in the United States and Canada, 
as well as in the financial position of railroad and indus- 
trial organizations, and the valuable information given 
in the manual will be more sought for than ever. The 
contents are well known to banks and trust companies, 
stock exchange firms and investors. Their usefulness has 
been increased by an arrangement which makes easier 
reference to the data on a given company. The railroad 
section contains maps of the various systems, and con- 
siderable space is given to the newer industrial and min- 
ing companies. A section is devoted to the statistics of 
grain and cotton, and there are tables of interest yielding 
capacity of bonds. 

——————__- a 

Republic Iron & Steel Company Improvements.— 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company is making some 
additions and improvements to its plants in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, District. As has been announced, a con- 
pected company, recently incorporated, will build a pipe 
mill on property opposite the Haselton blast furnaces, to 
contain two butt weld and two lap weld mills for mak- 
ing pipe from small sizes up to 12 in. in diameter. Con- 
tiacts for buildings, furnaces and other equipment have 
about all been placed. At its Brown-Bonnell department 


the Republic company is building a new 20-in. skelp 
mill, which will replace the 18-in. mill now in operation 
in this plant, and a new 10-in. continuous skelp mill is 
also being built. The Republic company recently 
started up its Republic coke plant of 400 ovens at Repub- 
lic Station, Pa., and will blow in other ovens at an early 
date. It is at present operating all of its nine blast fur- 
naces, of which six are located in the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys, and has recently been a large pur- 
chaser of coke in the open market. 
——_—_——_ > +e — 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association was held at the Fort Pitt Hotel in 
that city Monday evening, June 7. The following were 
placed in nomination by the Nominating Committee and 
were elected by acclamation for the ensuing year: Joseph 
T. Speer, Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Company, president; J. S. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Com- 
pany, vice-president ; John McLaren, Phillips & McLaren 
Company, treasurer; F. H. Zimmers, Union Foundry & 
Machine Company, secretary. Mr. Zimmers has very 
acceptably filled the position of secretary since the or- 
ganization of the association in the ’90s. An Executive 
Committee was also elected, consisting of W. H. McFad- 
den, Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co.; C. H. Gale, Pennsyl- 
vania Malleable Company; W. A. Bole, Trafford City 
Foundries; O. W. Mason, Midland Steel Company, and 
W. J. Brandt, the Millers Product Company. Henry 
Spilker, chairman of the committee on a permanent ex- 
hibit of foundry appliances, reported that the committee 
had conferred with a number of representatives of firms 
that had foundry exhibits at the recent convention held 
in Cincinnati with a view of having a permanent ex- 
hibit of foundry appliances at the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, Pittsburgh. With two exceptions all had agreed 
to send their exhibits to these schools to remain perma- 
pnently. Prof. C. B. Connelly of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools was present and stated that not over 50 per 
cent. of the exhibits offered could be accommodated in 
the schools, but that arrangements might be made later 
for larger space. It is probable that at least half of the 
Cincinnati exhibits will be placed in the Carnegie schools. 


a 


Re-opening the New York State Steel Com- 
pany’s Plant. 


Since the Davidson-Beegle interests of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., acquired control of the New York State Steel Com- 
pany’s plant in Buffalo in January the construction 
work has been completed on the lines originally planned, 
and the plant is now nearly ready for operation. It is 
expected that the blast furnace will be blown in early in 
July and that the open hearth department and the rolling 
mills will be ready to start up about 30 days later. In 
addition to the blast furnace and the two 250-ton Talbot 
open hearth furnaces there are blooming and billet mills 
and a large machine shop. An unloading trestle has 
been built at the blast furnace and the furnace is 
equipped with a skip hoist. The company is now bring- 
ing down ore from its Mesaba mine at the rate of three 
or four cargoes a week. For the present the principal 
portion of the company’s product will be sold in the form 
of slabs, billets and blooms, and any surplus pig iron 
will be disposed of in that form. The officers of the re- 
organized company are: Frederick N. Beegle, president ; 
Frederick Davidson, vice-president; Louis R. Davidson, 
secretary, treasurer and manager. The general offices of 
the company are at the works on Abbott road, Buffalo 
River and the D., L. & W. and South Buffalo railroads. 


—_————__~9 +e —____— 


The Gulick-Henderson Company, inspecting engineers 
and chemists, Pittsburgh and Chicago, recently opened an 
office in New York at 30 Church street. Henry Gulick 
will have charge and will be assisted by T. W. Cohill. 
The company has retained Samuel E. Duff, Empire Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, to advise and direct its inspectors in mat- 
ters of engineering, erection and fabricating shop methods. 
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PERSONAL. 


Grant D. Bradshaw, formerly foreman of rod mills 
at the Joliet plant of the Illinois Steel Company, has 
been appointed foreman of the billet mill at the new 
Gary, Ind., works. 

John F. Buckley, formerly superintendent of the Witte 
Iron Works Company, Kansas City, Mo., is now consult- 
ing engineer to the general superintendent of the St. 
Marys Machine Company, St. Marys, Ohio. 

Henry A. Ferguson, 514 Bank of Commerce Building, 
St. Louis, Mo., lately with Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
has been made district sales agent for the Detroit Steel 
Casting Company, Morava Construction Company, Steel 
Roof Truss Company and H. B. Kraut Mfg. Company. 
He is also engaged in consulting engineering work in 
connection with structural steel and power plant instal- 
lations. 

James H. Herron is now manager of the Motch & 
Merryweather Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
was formerly the engineer of the Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The Ernst Wiener Company, New York, announces 
that Walter J. Briggs has resigned as director, secretary 
and treasurer; also that Arthur P. Van Schaick, presi- 


dent of the W. K. Kenly Company, has been elected a 
director and second vice-president of the company, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

W. O. Davis, division freight agent of the ‘American 
Steel & Wire Company, Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president of the Traffic Club of that city. A. G. Young, 
general traflic manager of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company at Pittsburgh, was elected second vice- 
president, T. J. Walters, secretary, and W. V. Taffner, 
treasurer. 

C. C. Wais, well known as a manufacturer of punches 
and shears, at Cincinnati, has lately made a business 
connection with the Covington Machine Company, Cov- 
ington, Va., which has secured the control of his patents 


on punches, shears and elliptical boring and turning ma- 
chinery. 


Joseph H. Hyde, chief engineer of the American Car 
& Foundry Company, has been transferred from the St. 
Louis, Mo., office to Chicago, Il. 

Herman G. Jacobsson has been appointed ordnance 
designer of the War Department. He had been connect- 
ed with the Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frank N. Jewett, who was district manager in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Wagner Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, is now the sales manager of that company at the 
home office, St. Louis, Mo. 


Joseph P. Kirkup has been made Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the S. J. Wing Mfg. Company. He was previ- 
ously the testing and experimental engineer of the Green 
Fuel Economizer Company. 


Frank J. McDevitt, lately eonnected with the Ohio 
works of the Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
has become vice-president and manager of the Ohio 
Steam Specialty Company, Youngstown. 

Emerson MeMillin, president of the American Light 
& Traction Company, New York, now fills the newly 
created position of chairman of the board. 

Harold A. Richmond, president of the American 
Emery Wheel Works, Providence, R. I., will sail on the 
Friedrich der Grosse June 17. He will visit the com- 
pany’s agencies in Berlin, Vienna, Paris and Copenhagen. 

FE. T. Clarage, president of the Columbia Tool Steel 
Company, Chicago Heights, Il!., will give an address on 
tool steel before the Sheet Metal Trades Superintendents’ 
and Foremen’s Club of Cleveland, Saturday evening, 
June 19. 


Quincy Bent, superintendent of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company’s furnaces at Lebanon, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant to President F. W. Wood of the Maryland Steel 
Company at Sparrow’s Point, Md. F. B. Dutton suc- 
ceeds him at Lebanon. 


FE. R. Thornton has been elected president and super- 
intendent of the Millersburg Fifth Wheel Company, Mil- 
lersburg, Pa., and C. F. Sponsler secretary and treasurer, 
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these changes being made in view of the recent death of 
F. W. Sponsler, who was secretary and treasurer. 

William Heyburn, vice-president of the Belknap Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky., will sail for 
Europe June 19, to be gone three months. 

F. M. King of the selling staff of S. F. Bowser & Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., has returned from a three months’ stay 
in Jamaica. 

G. Max Hofmann, Montpelier, Ind., president of the 
National Steel Casting Company, has returned from an 
extensive European trip. 

—_~»>-e—____—_ 


OBITUARY. 


Henry A. LANMAN, president of the Columbus Bolt 
Works, died at Columbus, Ohio, June 5, aged 64 years. 
He was born in Norwich, Conn., and was educated at the 
Norwich free academy. Going to Columbus, Ohio, before 
his majority, he entered the employ of the Ohio Tool & 
Supply Company. In 1872 he became treasurer of the 
Columbus Rolling Mill Company, which built a rail mill 
in 1872, and about the same time was made an officer 
of the Columbus Bolt Works, with which he was identi- 
fied up to his death. He was also president of the E. B. 
Lanman Company, and of the Columbus Machine Com- 
pany. 

BENJAMIN T. Ruoaps, Sr., died at Flushing, L. I., 
June 12, in his ninety-first year. He was superintendent 
of the Morgan Iron Works for 22 years and supervised 
the fitting out of the Keokuk, one of the monitors used 
in the Civil War. From 1856 to 1860 he was a member 
of the New York Common Council. 


Isaac Burnet Resor, a pioneer in stove manufacture, 
died at his home on Resor avenue, Clifton, Cincinnati, 
June 13, aged 69 years. Half a century of his life was 
spent in the foundry business. When yet a youth he 
entered the firm of which his father was the head, lo- 
cated at Second and Rose streets, Cincinnati, and known 
as the William Resor Stove & Foundry Company. For 
27 years he was identified with the business now known 
as the Monitor Stove & Range Company, of which he was 
secretary and treasurer. His successor will not be named 
until the return from abroad of J. G. Schmidlapp, whose 
son, W. Horace Schmidlapp, is the president of the com- 
pany. The funeral services were held Wednesday, the 
16th, at the Resor home, 429 Resor avenue. 

Josrern C. Caspie, president of the William Cabble 
Excelsior Wire Mfg. Company, New York, died in Brook- 
lyn, June 14. He was a vice-president and trustee of 
the Bushwick Savings Bank, a director of the Union 
Bank of Brooklyn and a member of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the Union League Club. 


Rosert D. KuHN, manager of the Cleveland office of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, died June 11, 
aged @5 years. 

JoserpH Porter, president of the Peck Bros. & Co., 
New Haven, Conn., manufacturer of plumbers’ mate- 
rials, died on June 8 from a paralytic stroke. He was 
70 years old and had been ill for nearly a year. 

a Oe 

An Ore Nodulizing Plant in Alabama.—The Central 
Iron & Coal Company, which is connected with the Cen- 
tral Foundry Company, 37 Wall street, New York, is 
arranging to build an ore nodulizing plant at its blast 
furnace at Holt, Ala., which will utilize the “ blue billy ” 
ores which are a by-product of sulphuric acid works. 
Plans are now being prepared and it is stated that about 
$50,000 will be spent. The Central Foundry Company 
has a new pipe foundry well under way at Holt, and 
expects to have it in operation before the summer is 
ever. It will manufacture soil pipe and will have a ca- 
pacity of about 12,000 tons a year. 

OO 

In a paper read by Clausel de Coussergues of Paris 
on electric iron smelting in France before the Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemistry at London, the 
statement is made that Unieux has adopted a new form 
of Keller furnace, consisting of a single cylindrical re- 
ceptacle with a spherically vaulted cover through which 
pass four electrodes, two of each polarity. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel, 


It is understood that R. G. Peters, Manistee, Mich., has taken 
over Rome Furnace at Rome, Ga., and that he will increase the 
capacity of the stack from 70 tons to 150 tons of pig iron per 
day. This furnace was built about 20 years ago, and has been 
in almost continuous operation since that time. Mr. Peters, it 
is reported, also has in view the building of a car wheel plant 
to use the iron from the furnace. Work of grading will start 
shortly on the Rome & Northern Railroad, which will extend 
through several counties to the coal and iron fields in Tennessee, 
a distance of about 100 miles from Rome. A short time ago 
Mr. Peters purchased 10,000 acres of rich iron ore on the east 
slope of Taylor’s Ridge, about 25 miles from Rome, and has 
begun the development of the property. The road is to be con- 
structed to afford an outlet for the iron ore. The general offices 
of the Rome & Northern Railroad Company will be at Rome, 
and H. H. Shackelton will be general manager. 


The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company now has two blast fur- 


naces in operation, the Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, stack having been 
blown in early in June. 


One Shoenberger furnace of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh, Pa., was blown in May 31, and the second 
stack early in June. 


The McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., re- 
cently increased its capital stock from $600,000 to $1,200,000. 
The additional capital will be used in the building of 10 hot 
mills in the plant, making it a 20 hot mill plant, the largest in- 
dependent tin plate works in the country. 


G. W. McClure, Son & Co., Pittsburgh, engineers and con- 
tractors, builders of blast furnaces, &c., have received an order 
from the Northern Iron Company, Port Henry, N. Y., for two 


McClure firebrick hot blast stoves, 20 ft. in diameter by 95 ft. 
high. 


The new sheet mill plant being erected by the West Penn 
Steel Company at Brackenridge, Pa., is being pushed rapidly, 
and the company expects to have it ready for operation in Octo- 
ber. The steel buildings are nearly finished and foundations 
have been placed for the furnaces and machinery. All contracts 
for equipment have been placed and part of it is on the ground 
ready to be installed. W. R. Walton, Brackenridge, Pa., is the 
designing and operating engineer. 


The Jones & Laugh!in Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has just 
put in operation four new Talbot continuous basic open hearth 
furnaces, which give it nine Talbot furnaces, of a daily capacity 
of about 250 tons each. The construction of the additional four 
furnaces was begun several years ago, but was abandoned tem- 
porarily during the recent depression. Resumption was ordered 
about six months ago. The new group is run by producer gas, 
while the fuel used in the original five furnaces is natural gas. 
The new equipment materially increases the steel making capac- 
ity of the company, but present conditions in the market are 
such that the nine ‘Talbots and the other open hearth furnaces 
are making a normal output. The company is building a new 
merchant bar mill which will roll rounds from 9-32 to 1% in., 
squares from 5-16 to 1% in., and flats in proportion. The new 
mil! will make a total of 13 merchant mills at the plant. 

The Compania Frendidora de Hierro y Acero, which operates 
two Belgian mills at Monterey, Mexico, for rolling bars and a 
28-in. mill which has heretofore rolled light and standard sec- 
tion rails, has decided to engage in the manufacture of struct- 
ural steel shapes, being influenced in this course by the change 
in duties on steel during the last 18 months. A contract for 
the necessary rolls has been placed with the Seaman-Sleeth 
Company of Pittsburgh, and these rolls will be made under the 
Seaman process and will be of the same type as furnished to the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Eastern Steel Company and the 
South Chicago, Gary and Bethlehem mills, and will have a capac- 
ity for rolling I-beams up to 24 in. 

Ella Furnace at West Middlesex, Pa., owned and operated 
by Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has recently been 
much improved. The stack has been relined, two hot blast 
stoves rebuilt and general repairs made. It is not decided when 
the furnace will go into blast. 


The steel plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany at Ensley, Ala., is again in operation after an idleness of 
about two months. 


Belfont Furnace, Ironton, Ohio, was expected to blow out 
this week for minor repairs. 


Practically all departments of the Riverside plant of the 
National Tube Company at Wheeling, W. Va., are now in full 
opération. The two blast furnaces are running, the pipe mills 
are on double turn, and about 2500 men are at work. The blast 
furnaces and the entire plant has been idle since November, 
1907. 

General Machinery. 

Plans are being prepared by the McLaughlin Building Ma- 
terial Company, Chicago, for the erection of an ice and refrig- 
erating plant for the Gary Pure Ice Company, Gary, Ind. It 
has not been definitely decided when work upon this improve- 
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ment will be begun, but it is likely that it will be undertaken 
some time the present year. It is estimated that the contem- 
plated plant will cost about $60,000. 


There is no truth in the report that the Lufkin Foundry & 
Machine Company will move its plant to Shreveport, La., in the 
near future. The company will remain in Lufkin, Texas, where 
it has a modern plant equipped for the manufacture of high 
grade sawmill machinery. 

The Union Machine & Supply Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
manufacturer of elevators, special fertilizer machinery, &c., has 
changed its name to the Atlas Machine Company, and Thomas 
Parkes, formerly in charge of the mill supply and contracting 
department of Keith, Simmons & Co., has acquired a large in- 
terest in the Atlas Machine Company and has been elected vice- 
president and general manager. He will be in active charge of 
the plant. The company has leased for a number of years the 
commodious building on Commerce street, extending from Sec- 
ond and Third avenues north, which it will shortly oceupy. It 
is the intention to extend the business considerably. 

H. B. Barkis & Co., 315 Twelfth street, San Francisco, Cal., 
are building a plant at Lodi for the manufacture of grinding, 
bolting, conveying and elevating machinery, which comprises the 
line of equipment in which the company is interested. The San 
Francisco offices will be conducted as heretofore. 

J. S. Getchell & Son, Caribou, Maine, whose foundry and 
machine shop were recently destroyed by fire, are to move into 
another building which they own to fill orders. It has not yet 
been decided what new tools will have to be purchased to re- 
place those lost, but a 5 or 6 bp. gas engine will be used until 
fall. 

The Chadbourn Iron Works Company, Chadbourn, N. C., re- 
cently incorporated, has taken over the machine shop and 
foundry of the Chadbourn Iron Works, which it will continue 
in operation. A general machine and foundry business will be 
carried on, and later it is the intention to manufacture gasoline 
traction engines for use in small logging and lumber operations. 
The company would be pleased to hear from manufacturers of 
gasoline engines and transmissions. 


The Otis Elevator Company will add to its plant at Grider 
street and the New York Central Railroad, Buffalo, N. ¥., a 
one-story brick woodworking shop, 60 x 256 ft., to cost $20,000. 
Considerable woodworking machinery will be installed. 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., builders of 
rolling mill machinery, &c., have received a contract from the 
Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, for a 42 x 60 in, 
geared reversing engine and a 35-in. blooming mill. 


Foundries. 


The Central City Iron Works, Stevans Point, Wis., which 
has been idle for some time, has been reopened by the Stevans 
Point Foundry & Machine Company, recently organized to man- 
ufacture light and heavy gray iron and brass castings and to 
handle machinery repair work. The officers of the company are 
Michael Hawkins, president; J. J. Neuberger, treasurer, and 
R. A. Oberlatz, secretary and manager. 

The Garwood Bronze & Iron Works, Garwood, N. J., recently 
incorporated, has acquired the plant and business of the Enter- 
prise Foundry Company and will manufacture gray iron, bronze, 
brass and aluminum castings, specializing in stove plate work. 
Light machining, annealing and enameling will also be done. The 
company will improve and enlarge the plant as the demand re- 
quires. W. 8S. Tuttle is president and W. T. Dette secretary 
and treasurer. 


The McWane Tide Water Pipe Company, Norfolk, Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, with the 
following officers: President, H. E. McWane; vice-president, 
i’, 8. Kirkpatrick; secretary and treasurer, W. W. Coffey, all of 
Lynchburg, Va. The president and vice-president hold similar 
positions with the Lynchburg Foundry Company, which operates 
large pipe works at Lynchburg and Radford, Va. The Lynchburg 
Foundry Company intends to erect extensive cast iron pipe works 
at Norfolk, and this new company was organized to build and 
operate the plant. 

The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
started its brass foundry last week, after a shutdown of nearly 
18 months. It is reported that an accumulation of orders for brass 
and aluminum castings will insure steady operation for the sum- 
mer. It is expected that the iron foundry and machine de- 
partment will be started soon. President J. B. Orbison an- 
nounces that in the interval of idleness new and modern ma- 
chinery has been installed and the plant placed in the best 
possible condition. 


The Mayer Bros.’ foundry and machine shop at Mankato, 
Minn., has been taken over by the bondholders and will be 
operated by H. F. Leonard, trustee, until leased or sold. 


Power Plant Equipment, 


Recent sales of the Crocker-Wheeler Company. Ampere, N. J., 
include machine shop department, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIlL., 
1500-kw. generator; Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
8000-kw. generator; Warner Brothers Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., a 150-kw. and a 329-kw. generator; Keystone Steel & 
Wire Company, Peoria, Ill, 150-kw. generator; Napier & 
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Mitchell Mfg. Company, Belleville, N. J., 150-kw. generator and 
six 15-hp. motors; Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, II1., 
two 110-hp. direct current motors; Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit, Mich., 247-hp. of direct current series wound crane 
motors; Central Iron & Coal Company, Holt, Ala., 102-hp. of 
motors: National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, three 
50-hp. direct current motors; J. P. Canepa, Chicago, Ill., 14 
motors; Carthage Ice & Electric Company, Carthage, Texas, 
195-hp. of three phase induction motors, two 10-kw. stepdown 
transformers and one 200-kva. generator. 

The McGregor Light & Power Company, McGregor, Iowa, will 
increase the capacity of its present system by the addition of 
a duplicate plant in which a new engine and dynamo are to be 
installed. 

The Mammoth Springs Electric Light & Power Company, 
Mammoth Springs, Ark., has filed articles of incorporation with 
a capital stock of $10,000, the incorporators being Napoleon 
Hill, E. C. Parham, E. C. Bellamy and Frank P. Hill. 


The Mason City & Clear Lake Railway Company, Mason City, 
Iowa, has decided to erect a power plant at that place to de- 
velop electric current of 3000 kw. Equipment required for this 
improvement includes two steam turbines of 1500 kw. each. 
When this improvement is completed the present power station 
at Emery will be discontinued, and it is expected that the new 
plant will be ready for operation about November 1. 

The Wyoming Power Company, Sheridan, Wyo., has in con- 
templation the construction of a new power plant of 5000 hp. 
Ground has already been broken for this improvement, but com- 
plete arrangements have not yet been made. 

Bids are being taken by the Des Moines Electric Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, for the construction of an extension to its 
plant which will enlarge it to 135 x 162 ft. There will also be 
erected a smokestack 210 ft. high by 16% ¢t. in diameter. 

The Board of Trustees, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., is 
considering the installation of a central heating uuu power plant 
to furnish light and heat’for the college buildings, at an esti- 
mated cost of between $30,000 and $40,000. 

Plans are being considered by the City of Detroit, Minn., for 
the installation of a modern high voltage electric light and 
power plant of sufficient capacity to furnish night and day 
service, a pumping station with electrically driven pumps and 
the extension of water mains. 

The Board of Trustees of the Ohio Hospital for Epileptics, 
Gallipolis, Ohio, will receive bids July 22 for two water tube 
ges Bridges and Buildings. 

The structural and ornamental iron business of Harris H. 
Uris, New York, has been incorporated under the name of the 
Harris H. Uris Iron Works. The new company will continue 
in operation the modern plant at 525-535 West Twenty-sixth 
street. 

The Penn Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has received 
a contract for-erecting the steel buildings of the Niles Forge & 

fg. Company at Niles, Ohio, which will manufacture supplies, 
making a specialty of heavy forgings. 

The Mineral Range Railroad will build a viaduct connecting 
its properties at Houghton, Mich., and improvements of consid- 
erable magnitude are to be entered upon later. . 

The structural steel work for the new Barkhausen docks at 
Green Bay, Wis., has been secured by the Lysle Engineering 
Company, Chicago. 

The Forest City Steel & Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
received a contract from the Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
for the erection of a steel factory building, six stories, 80 x 
170 ft. 

The Fort Erie & Buffalo Bridge Company, which received a 
charter from the Dominion Parliament at its last session for 
the construction of a steel bridge across the Niagara River from 
.Murray street, Fort Erie, to Ferry street, Buffalo, N. Z., 
having surveys made and soundings taken by Gigne & Jennings, 
civil engineers, Toronto. Daniel Hyman, Fourth and Virginia 
streets, Buffalo; Donald McGillvary, Port Colborne, Ont., and 
W. E. Finn, Welland, Ont., are among the provisional directors. 
The company is capitalized at $1,000,000. 

Fires. 


The plant of the Specialty Foundry Company, Zenienople, Pa., 
was burned June 5, the loss being about $15,000. 
Hardware. 


The Seymour Mfg. Company, Seymour, Conn., is installing a 
steam power plant to help out in the dry season. The com- 
pany manufactures sheet brass and German silver, copper, brass 
and German silver wire and tubing, making a specialty of Ger- 
man silver in all forms for all classes of work. 

Reports that the plant of the American Axe & Tool Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., had been put on double turn are untrue. 
The company advises us it is operating only thnee days a week 
at present. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Electric Welding Products Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has completed a new three-story addition which will give it 
nearly double the present manufacturing floor space. The 
greater part of the new addition will be equipped to handle gas 
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engine and motor car parts. The increase of facilities was made 
necessary by the growing demand for the company’s products, 
although its capacity has been constantly increased by the in- 
stallation of additional machinery. The company expects to 
bring out some new products this year. 


Steinway & Sons, New York, have sold their piano factory 
on Park avenue, between Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, 
and have secured a building in Long Island City, where the 
factory will be moved. 


The J. E. Mergott Company, Jersey City, N. J., is to erect a 
new factory, 38 x 150 ft., two stories, at a cost of about $10,000. 


The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of all steel furniture and filing equipment and other 
specialties, including cold twisted lug bar, expanded steel lath, 
&c., announces that it is now offering for sale a superior grade 
“of diamond mesh expanded metal, made by an improved process. 
Among points of superiority claimed for this product are that 
the metal is not stretched, strained nor weakened, there is no 
danger of crystallization, the full strength of the steel is pre- 
served, the original thickness and sectional area of the metal 
are not diminished, the process of manufacture induces no 
initial stresses in the steel, it requires no annealing and is 
never brittle. The company owns the patents outright under 
which this expanded metal is made. It is sold in established 
standard weights and sizes, and samples and prices will be fur- 
nished on request. 

The Forter-Miller Engineering Company, Pittsburgh, engi- 
neer and contractor, builder of Forter gas producers and all 
types of furnaces, has received a contract from the La Magonad 
Italia Sogieta Anonima, at Florence, Italy, where it operates a 
large steel plant, for platforms, conveyors, gas producers, &c., 
for a complete and modern producer plant; also the third suc- 
cessive order for gas producers from Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
Pittsburgh, and the second successive order from the Philadel- 
phia Quartz Company, Chester, Pa. 


The Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, Pontiac, Mich., will 
build a new factory building, 60 x 640 ft., two stories, of brick 
and steel construction. 


The Duncan Electric & Mfg. Company, Lafayette, Ind., will 
erect and equip a five-story factory building, 130 x 132 ft. The 
building will be of stone, steel and reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. 


The American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Company, Boston, 
Mass., has recently furnished the following equipment for the 
three new colliers built by the Maryland Steel Company for the 
United States Government: 18 American Thompson improved 
indicators, 3 10-in, chime whistles, 3 6-in. siren whistles, 12 
3%%-in. duplex pop safety valves, 3 2-in. single pop safety valves, 
18 steam and water relief valves, 12 cylinder relief valves, 52 
gauges, 3 clocks, 6 counters. The company has also furnished 
the following for the North Dakota, built by the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company: 6 clocks, 108 steam and vacuum gauges, 
2 counters, 68 valves. 

The McGinness-Smith Company, heating engineer and con- 
tractor, Pittsburgh, has been awarded a contract for steam heat- 
ing and 8500 ft. of radiation required in the new addition to 
the Jenkins Building in Pittsburgh, also for the direct and indi- 
rect steam radiation for a new four-room schoolhouse at West 
View, Pa. 

The Board of Water Commissioners, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
wil: receive bids on June 21 for 1700 ft. of 48-in. steel intake 
pipe and two timber and concrete cribs to be erected in the 
Niagara River about 1500 ft. from the American shore, 


The Atlas Locomotive Ashpan Company has been organized 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., with $200,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture an ashpan for locomotives. It is the invention of J. A. 
Schwartz and Thomas F, Whelan, engineers on the Nickel 
Plate road, and is now in exclusive use on that company's 
locomotives. The incorporators are the two inventors and N. 
W. Myers, H. O. Ceowing, Sr., and L. E. Merriman. 


An important contract has been awarded the Greer Filter 
Mfg. Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., which involves the con- 
struction of filter beds for the water supply of Punxsutawney, 
Pa., together with reservoirs and all necessary equipment, and 
with a capacity equal to double the present daily requirements 
of the borough. The Punxsutawney Water Company, which has 
the franchise for the borough water supply, awarded the con- 
tract. Construction work is to begin at once. The filtration 
plant will consist of four filter beds, which are to be located 
at a point called Clover Run dam, 12 miles from Punxsutawney, 
back in the mountains. The piping of this water into the 
borough will be by large feed mains. From the beds these are 
to pass to a reservoir, which will have a capacity of 1,500,000 
gal. in order to insure a steady reserve supply of water for 
fires and extraordinary demands. The filter plant alone will 
represent an outlay of $75,000. The new reservoir is to be 
constructed close to Punxsutawney. 


The Creston Water Works Company, Creston, Iowa, has ap- 
propriated between $25,000 and $30,000 for the purpose of mak- 
ing extensive improvements to its water works system. 

John W. Elvey, Phenicia, N. Y., desires prices on a 15-hp.° 
gasoline hoisting engine with two drums, new or second-hand, 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Pig Iron Markets Fairly Active and 
Firmer. 








The Argentine Rail Order Virtually Placed. 


While a fair degree of activity characterizes the 
foundry iron markets, it is in basic, in pipe irons and 
in forge that larger transactions keep coming up. East- 
ern Pennsylvania steelmakers, who are supposed to have 
pretty well covered, have taken additional basic iron for 
the third and fourth quarters. One purchased 17,000 tons 
for the third quarter at $15.50, delivered, and another 
10,000 tons for the fourth quarter, with 8000 tons still 
pending. Pipemakers have purchased 12,000 tons, while 
Eastern puddling mills have bought some good sized lots. 
In Chicago there has been a sale of 6000 tons of mal- 
leable Bessemer, while Pittsburgh reports a sale of 4000 
tons. There has been further buying of Bessemer pig 
and gray forge at Pittsburgh. Close upon 5000 tons of 
ferromanganese have been sold for delivery during the 
first half of next year on the basis of $42, Baltimore. 

Eastern billet makers are asking an advance of $1 to 

2 per ton, but as yet no purchases of any magnitude 
are reported at the higher range. 

The Chicago mills are being crowded with specifica- 
tions. and with well stocked order books the question 
of meeting deliveries is beginning to loom up. 

The official announcement that the Harriman order for 
about 150,000 tons of rails has been allotted is expected 
from day to day. There are indications that some of the 
work has been already awarded. Another liberal tonnage 
from another system is also about: to be anuounced. 
Sales for the week include 3000 tons for the Central Iowa 
and 4200 tons for the Minneapolis & St. Louis. The Lack- 
awanna Works secured 12,500 tons from the Northern 
Pacific. : 

The contract for 49,000 tons of steel rails for the 
Argentine is virtually closed, the work being secured by 
the U. S. Steel Products Export Company. 

In the Chicago District five systems are in the market 
for a total of 10,000 cars, and the appearance of some 


large inquiries for plates in the Eastern markets indicates 
that demand for like purposes is cropping up in that sec- 
tion. Eastern plate makers have under consideration also 
some good tonnage for shipbuilding. 

Quite a string of good sized orders has been placed 
for structural material and the fabricating shops are 
steadily getting into better shape. Among the business 
taken is 3000 tons for a hotel in Salt Lake City, 3000 
tons for the Brown Building in Cleveland and 1900 tons 
for the Ray copper smelter. Included in the work on the 
eve of being awarded is 4200 tons for the Reading track 
elevation at Philadelphia, 3500 tons for a bridge in the 
same city, 6000 tons for a bridge near Pittsburgh, 3500 
tons for two piers in this city, 9000 tons for the post 
office ut the Pennsylvania Terminal in this city, and 4000 
tons for a building for the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. The St. Paul road is in the market for 12,000 tons 
of bridge work. 

The sheet and tin plate trades are little disturbed over 
the pending contest over the open shop policy adopted by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. The union 
sheet mills embrace the Aitna, with 23 mills; the Guern- 
sey, with 11 mills; the Midland, with 7; the Struthers, 
with 6, and the Piqua, with 4 mills; a total of 51 mills. 
The non-union mills number 135. The union tin plate 
plants, which include the American at Elwood, the 
Laughlin, Sharon, New Castle and Shenango, number 8, 
and are equipped with 133 mills. The non-union plants 
number 9 and have 90 mills. 

The leading makers of iron bars in the Pittsburgh 
District, at a meeting held last week, decided to advance 
the base price. 

The contractors who were the lowest bidders on the 
high pressure service for New York have not yet placed 
the contract for the pipe. At Buffalo, where a large ton- 
nage of water pipe was called for, there was only one 
bidder, to whom the award has not yet been made. 

The coke trade is getting into better shape. An in- 
teresting transaction concluded last week in Pittsburgh 
ealls for the delivery of 15,000 tons of coke per month 
for a period of three years, involving, therefore, a total 
of 540,000 tons. The price is determined by a sliding 
scale. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Junel6, June9, May19, Junel7, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton : 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 

RE ae eee ee $16.50 $16.50 $16.00 $16.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

BOGE? wiekbwads cen ks ach ewes 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.25 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago... 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.85 
Sasic, delivered, Eastern Pa... 15.50 15.50 15.00 15.25 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 14.75 14.50 14.00 15.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 16.15 15.90 15.90 16.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.90 14.65 14.40 14.90 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago. 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.00 
BILLETS, X&c., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 25.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.00 25.00 24.50 26.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 29.00 29.00 29.00 33.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 15.00 14.75 14.00 3.00 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 16.00 15.75 15.25 13.50 
Iron raiis, Chicago. ....6 006. oe 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 
Iron rails. Philadelphia......... 19.50 19.50 18.00 18.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 16.00 16.00 14.75 13.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 15.75 15.50 15.25 13.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 14.50 14.50 13.75 12.00 


Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 16.00 15.75 14.25 13.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia.. 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.50 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.40 1.30 1.30 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.56 
Steel bars, Piitsburgh.......... 1.20” 1.20 1.20 1.40 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.41 1.41 1.46 1.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 125" 1.25 1.30 1.60 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 1.41 1.41 1.46 1.76 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.25 1.25 1.3 1.60 
Angles, tidewater, New York.... 1.41 1.41 1.46 1.76 
Angies, Pitteburgh............. 1.257 1.25 1.30 1.60 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Wire nai's, Pittsburgh......... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.95 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.75 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 13.624%413.75 13.25 13.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 13.3714 13.624,13.00 12.87% 
Spelter, New York............. 5.50 5.50 5.15 4.57% 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 5.35 5.35 5.00 4.40. 
a eer 4.35 4.40 4.35 4.50 
PAM ic I sat lh tis th 4.25 4.30 4.30 4.40 
vs re 29.50 29.50 28.80 28.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.50 7.75 7.75 8.50 
UREN, NOW ZOOM. ccc cccsicces 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., New York.... $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $3.89 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
1lc.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c. ; 
Chicago, 18e.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%4c.; New Or- 
leans, 20c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural steels and sheets, No. 11 
and heavier; S5c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.25c. to 1.30c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.35c., 
net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.45c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 
Y% in. and up, 1.30c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.35c., net; 
angles, 3 x 3 in. and up, less than % in., 1.45c., base, half 
extras, steel bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.30c., net; zees, 3 
in. and up, 1.30c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 
in., 1.20c., base, plus 10c., half extras, steel bar card; deck 
beams and bulb angles, 1.60c., net; hand rail tees, 2.70c., 
net; checkered and corrugated plates, 2.70c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, *% in. thick, 614 in. up to 100 in. 
= 1.25c. to 1.30c., base. Extras over this price are as 
ollows : 


Tank, ship and bridge quality, %4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 





' 
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Steel plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
square foot, shall be considered 4-in. plate. Steel plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered \4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 

Gauges under 14-in. to and including 3-16-in. plates 


ae aed a ok Sint tke 4s aces < 3S 24 $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. § to and including No. 9....... .29 


All sketches (excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 10 
ED STE er Par ee eee .20 
Boiler and flange steel plates.................. 10 
“A.B. M.A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... .20 
es Ee Bn a a ee Ws o whi o0.w sb 060% 3 
Aa seo akin th wclg dst ey D <.0'0 ye ease hi .40 
RITE II, WEI 5k gd 5 w3s o's ee se vn ccvesse 50 
Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 im............ .05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ .15 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in............ .25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in............ 50 


ene ad, 2 eee ee eee eee 1.00 

Trerms.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.30c. f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.65c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.70c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c.: 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15c.; No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 
29, 2.25c.; No. 30, 2.35c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 
2.25c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.35c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.50c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.65c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.85c.; No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 
28, 3.25c.; No. 29, 3.25c.; No. 30, 3.60c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No. 28, 1.55c. per square. Galvanized roofing sheets, 
No. 28, 2.80c. per square for 214-in. corrugations. 

Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, %4 to 6 in., in 
carloads to the largest trade, are 81 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, 4% to 8 in., are 78 and 5 per cent. off list. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Steel 
DS Se ie ce cin: bo ssees dpe eear abs hea dbont 50 
ee. cru cha ch Coes Dishes ke sh dieTo-0b.Ge0 Ok 62 
re ha KARA Aes BEE W Reh eH hee 0d o.0 «0015 70 
Res SO AGA Ay awe langy dates aC LHe os Sh 64 
TP OI el eT EOE ee Tee er 62 


2% in. and smalier, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer rods, $29; chain rods, $29; basic 


rods, $29 to $30. 
———_~-« 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, June 16, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


The extent to which mill activities have been quickened 
by the heavy tonnage of rolled products placed since prices 
were reduced is being emphasized by the gradual] lengthening 
of delivery dates on the heavier lines, such as bars, plates 
and structural shapes. On all these the leading mills are 
now 30 days or more behind. With the exception of bar iron 
mills ‘and a few independent steel bar mills, all finishing 
capacity of the mills in this district is nearly as fully en- 
gaged as in 1907. The plants of the Lllinois Steel Company 
outside of Gary are going at a fraction better than 94 per 
cent. of full capacity, and but for a temporary shortage of 
steel this gap would be practically closed up. New rail pur- 
chases continue to be a conspicuous feature of the market, 
a total of 36,500 tons having been entered last week by the 
mills. This does not include any of the rails embraced in 
the Harriman Line inquiries, amounting to 150,000 tons, nor 
those of another Western line, soon to be placed. These 
orders, moreover, have been supplemented by liberal pur- 
chases of track fastenings, with others in prospect. The car 
shops have as yet participated but little in the demand for 
railroad equipment, but the new inquiries for cars now 
under consideration indicate that five roads will place con- 
tracts for approximately 10,000 cars in the near future. 
Owing to the fact that mill congestion is likely to interfere 
with prompt shipment of orders for several weeks at least, 
the implement makers are specifying freely against contracts 
for steel bars for July shipment. The same influence is 
prompting consumers of structural material to anticipate 
their wants by specifying farther ahead than they have been 
doing. With but few exceptions, quoted market prices are 
firmly held, and the tendency all along the line is toward 
further improvement, which will probably come by degrees. 

Pig Iron.—While prices are not higher, the general tone 
of the market is plainly stronger, especially as regards for- 
ward commitments. Except for moderate fots of prompt 
iron, upon which concessions of, perhaps, 25c. a ton can 
be had, current prices are generally well maintained on both 
Northern and Southern irons. There are still a few fair 
lots of foundry iron under negotiation, though the bulk of 
the trading is in small lots of a few hundred tons each. 
Among notable purchases included in last week’s business 
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was one of 6000 tons of malleable Bessemer for last half 
delivery taken by a prominent car wheel interest. Arrange- 
ments made for a still larger tonnage by the same concern 
involve no new purchase. A notable feature in recent buy- 
ing has been the heavy demand for off grade iron brought 
about by the high prices of melting scrap, and consumers 
are using larger quantities of new iron. As a result the 
market is now practically bare of off grades. The Northern 
furnaces are selling through the last half at $16, furnace, 
and $11.50, Birmingham, on Southern iron, is still avail- 
able for this period from one source at least; but few of 
the producers are willing to go beyond third quarter at this 
price, while some are holding at $12 for the second half. 
‘There is no change in the merchant furnace situation in this 
district. Of the steel works furnaces, No. 9 stack at the 
South works of the Illinois Steel Company was blown in 
June 11, and No. 9 at Gary on June 13. All of the com- 
pleted stacks, four in number, are now in operation at 
Gary, and 10 of the 11 stacks at the South works are in 
blast. Only two of the available stacks of the Illinois Steel 
Company are now idle, and it is expected that these will be 
blown in by July 1. The following prices are for June de- 
livery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior charcoal..............$19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern coke foundry, No, 2......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 16.00 to 16,50 
Bertperm Beotch, No: 1... ..ccssccacs 17.50 to 18.00 
i ere 16.35 to 16.85 
SO ONE SOU San ces aid 'wle oes ca e's 15.85 to 16.35 
OE OE, TNO Be. nese ek a ieseas 15.35 to 15.85 
ON Sr re ee ee 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 15.85 to 16.35 
BOOT WEF TOPO. i cee e's 14.35 to 14.85 
IR ER i 6. 0:5 bi'0 ke sp0:0:0\bi4i0i4:0 14.10 to 14.60 
SE EE, np totontenes 16.50 to 17.00 
NE. o'<'s Win's wa Ob A awie 17.40 to 17.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 %. 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 %. 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 %. 21.90 to 22.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—No transactions of importance are 
reported in billets, but the few small sales of forging billets 
made indicate that-prices are firm at $26, Chicago. Most 
makers are, in fact, asking higher prices, and few, if any, 
are actively seeking orders for semifinished material. Spec- 
ifications against outstanding contracts for wire rods are 
being freely offered, but not much new business is being 
booked. Prices are firm at quotations named elsewhere. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Last week developed a 
considerable business in rails, of which 4300 tons was from 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, 3000 tons from the Iowa Central, 
4200 tons from the Minneapolis & St. Louis, all open hearth 
rails, placed with the Lllinois Steel Company. In addition 
to these an order for 25,000 tons was placed by the North- 
ern Pacific, half of which was taken by the Illinois Steel 
Company, the other half going to the Lackawanna mills. 
The portion secured by the former interest calls for open 
hearth rails, which together with the other orders noted in- 
creases the bookings for Gary by 24,000 tons. The de- 
mand for track fastenings has also been greatly increased 
in consequence of the heavy rail purchases made in the last 
two months. The Illinois Steel Company has received an 
order for 300,000 pairs of angle bars amounting to S000 
tons, together with a large order for bolts and spikes from 
the Missouri Pacific. The Chicago & Alton is in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 pairs of angle bars, and it is likely that fur- 
ther buying in this line will be required by other roads. A 
moderate tonnage in light rails is being entered, and save 
for unimportant concessions offered by a few rerolling mills, 
prices are absolutely firm at the following quotations: 40 
to 45 lb. sections, $26; 30 to 35 Ib. sections, $26.75; 16, 20 
and 25 Ib. sections, $27; 12-lb. sections, $28, Chicago, less 
50c. a ton on lots under 500 tons and $1 a ton on lots over 
500 tons. 

Structural Material.—Not many large contracts were 
included in last week’s business, but fabricating orders for 
small and moderate lots were numerous. Among the rail- 
road contracts let for bridge material were several placed 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which were dis- 
tributed as follows: 800 tons to McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company, 395 tons for 2 bridge at Hastings, Minn., 
to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 250 tons for the Kinickinnic 
overhead crossing at Milwaukee to Riter & Conley, and a 
three-girder span of 680 tons, which is understood to have 
been taken by the American Bridge Company. The Wis- 
consin Bridge Company secured 185 tons for the Cedar 
Creek bridge of the Reck Island & Southern Railway. Fig- 
ures are being taken by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St.-Paul 
on 1100 tons for bridges in Montana and Idaho, and 800 
tons for the Renslow viaduct; figures are also being taken 
on a considerable amount of material required by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for track elevation work at 
Milwankee. The tonnage taken for building structures in- 
cludes 1700 tons for the Denver Gas & Electric Company, 
which is credited to-the American Bridge Company, which 
is also said to have taken 105 tons for a bank at Twin Falls, 
Idaho; 277 tons for a warehouse to be constructed by the 
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Chicago Telephone Company, placed with the Modern Steel 
Structural Company, and 1900 tons secured by the Kansas 
City Structural Steel Company for the erection of a smelter 
for the Guggenheim interests at Ray, Utah. The general 
contract for the construction of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway power house at Chicago has been let to the Fuller 
Company, but the 500 tons of steel has not been placed. 
The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has the contract for the steel grand stand at the Iowa State 
Fair Ground, Des Moines, 1000 tons; also for the Cedar 
Rapids Candy Factory Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 350 
tons. The fabricating shops are steadily filling up with 
orders, and delivery dates are beginning to be an important 
factor in the placing of contracts. At the same time these 
conditions have not had much effect on prices, which are 
hardening very slowly. The structural mills are now nearly 
all booked pretty well up to their capacity for the remainder 
of the year, and are generally running six to eight weeks 
behind in deliveries. Some of the Eastern independent mills 
are asking 1.35c., Pittsourgh, but $1 a ton less is yet avail- 
able. The price of plain material is now firmly established 
at 1.45c., Chicago. 


Plates.—No individual tonnage of exceptional size is 
included in current orders, but the general demand continues 
fairly active. Specifications are being supplied at a good 
rate, and the leading mills are now about 30 days behind 
on deliveries. This condition has been created without much 
assistance from the car shops which, thus far, have been 
doing very little. Several Western lines have inquiries out 
for car orders which are likely to be placed very soon. It is, 
therefore, likely that the mills will receive considerable new 
plate tonnage from this source in the near future. Prices are 
now firm at 1.48c., Chicago, for plates %4 in. and heavier, 
with most of the leading independent mills asking $1 above 
this price. 

Sheets.—There are still some soft spots in the market, 
but the disposition to shade prices is less pronounced than 
it has been and is confined to a few mills. In the Southwest, 
where values for some time have been notably irregular, 
conditions improve but slowly. The slight concessions still 
obtainable are limited principally to light black and galvan- 
ized sheets and corrugated roofing. Blue annealed sheets 
are Said to be firmly held at ruling prices, and in some cases 
moderate advances are being obtained for prompt shipment. 
The general volume of business is increasing slowly. 

Bars.—Iron bars are emerging from the demoralized 
condition which has characterized the market on this product 
for some time past. Prices have firmed up and are now fairly 
steady at 1.35c., which is an advance of $2 a ton over the 
low point at the beginning of the month. Filling up of the 
steel bar mills has a tendency to divert some quick delivery 
business to the iron bar mills, which are still able to make 
prompt shipments. Specifications for steel bars are plenti- 
ful, and the mills of the leading interest are not offering 
shipment earlier than 30 days from receipt of order. Con- 
sidering the heavy tonnage already booked in contracts, cur- 
rent orders continue to come in at a good rate. It is likely 
that the urgency for shipment will be greater after July 
1, when the implement makers will have completed their 
inventories and are ready to begin work on fall stock. Steel 
bars are absolutely firm at 1.38c., Chicago, with the leading 
independent mills outside of this district asking 1.25c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—With the mills still able to make 
prompt delivery on orders for merchant pipe, there has thus 
far been no incentive for buyers to anticipate their wants 
beyond the demand of current requirements. That consump- 
tion is slowly increasing is evident from the fact that the 
aggregate tonnage is steadily growing. Prices are said to 
be firmly maintained. 

Boiler Tubes.—The volume of business for last week 
was notably better than for some time, the orders taken 
being mostly from jobbers. While the general demand for 
locomotive tubes is light, fair sized orders have been placed 
by two Western lines, and one of the Northwestern roads 
is now in the market for tubes. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The only business reported as closed 
last week was included in a few small municipal lettings. 
Those taken by the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company aggregated 1300 tons. St. Edwards, Kan., also 
awarded 400 tons to a general contractor. A large delega- 
tion representing the cast iron pipe founders attended the 
convention of the American Water Works Association, which 
was in session at Milwaukee all of last week. We quote per 
net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 4 in., $27.50; 6 to 
12 in., $26.50; 16 in. and: up, $25.50, with $1 extra for gas 
pipe. 

Metals.—The chief feature of interest in copper is the 
apparent scarcity of spot offerings from the smelters. Some 
sales for July delivery are being made, but transactions 
were mainly in August deliveries. The general demand 
from consumers holds about even with that of recent weeks, 
but prices are firmer. Lake copper is now reported strong 
at the market quotation. Spelter and lead have quieted 
down and there is little doing in these metals. Old metal 
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is decidedly more active than it has been for a good while 
owing to the fact that consumers are buying with greater 
liberality. Quotations are as follows: Casting copper, 
l3¥oc.; lake, 14%4c., in car lots, for prompt shipment; sma!! 
lots, 4c. to %c. higher; pig tin, car lots, 3lc.; small lots, 
53e.; lead, desilverized, 4.50c. to 4.60c., for 50-ton lots; cor- 
roding, 4.75c. to 4.85c. ,for 50-ton lots in car lots, 214c. per 
100 lb. higher; spelter, 5.35c. to 5.45¢.; Cookson’s anti- 
mony, 10%c., and other grades 9°%4 to 10%4¢.; sheet zinc is 
$6.75, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On old 
metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 1314c.; cop- 
per bottoms, 11%4¢.; copper clips, 124%c.; red brass, 12c.; 
yellow brass, 944c.; light brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 414¢.; zinc, 
4.75¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 28¢.; tin foil, 23c.; block tin pipe, 
26e, 

Old Material.—The situation in old material seems to 
have resolved itself into a contest of endurance between the 
dealers and consumers; as a result the market is quiet 
though generally firm. Dealers are holding at prices which 
consumers decline to pay, and the latter being fairly well 
supplied for the present are not forced to come into the 
market. The effort of some of the leading consumers of old 
car wheels brought about a similar condition in this line. 
One such interest, which has been quietly buying old wheels 
for several weeks, is credited with having picked up between 
20,000 and 25,000 tons. Several fair sized transactions in 
old wheels were concluded during the early part of last 
week, on the strength of which the asking prices of holders 


were boosted to a point that has effectually shut off further 


trading. This movement had its inception in the anticipation 
of prospective car orders from the Harriman and other lines. 
The limit of advance in old car wheels is fixed by cost of 
pig iron, which would draw a line not far above the current 
market for old wheels. The scrap market on the whole is 
practically stationary. The following prices are per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 





ik Ree Pree eee eee $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to inspection. .............-++ 22.50to 23.50 
CRE GR Wes bi6n <4 cake wena scowls 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 14.50to 15.00 
ORE Prr rT rere Th 11.50 to 12.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
SO TR sw econ eka nes 4a ne ba $16.50 to $17.00 
RU GOP BEN dec ck esr ec cs pewececine 18.75 to 19.25 
eee: ent MARS since oil's set 6 ev cee 17.75 to 18.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 13.25 to 13.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 12.25 to 12.75 
Springs, knuckles and couplers........ 13.50 to 144.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 14.75 to 15.25 
No, 1 dealers’ forge... 2... scecccvees 11.00 to 11.50 
i ee rr ere ee 8.00 to 8.50 
ge EAP oie 9.75 to 10.25 
Machine shop turnings............+.. 8.00to 8.50 
ESS SERS er ee 6.00 to 6.50 
Pre WORM, GCs ok ew cc ek lu clec eens 6.00 to 6.50 
Ee re eer ee 7.00to 7.50 
Sy Ro nd as 6 50 0 oman tie bad ORE 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 10.50'to 11.00 
i SRG NN. 4 6k osc 0 ho and sine . 13.75 to 14.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 11.75 to 12.25 
Railroad malleable............cesee0- 13.00 to 13.50 
Agricultural malleable............+-. 11.00 to 11.50 
PUPOR AME TOME cc doce ecesctesee 10.25 to 10.75 
Birmingham, 


BirRMINGHAM, ALA., June 14, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The market is comparatively quiet, but with 
indications of more satisfactory conditions to all concerned. 
Specifications for early shipments favor an*increase in the 
movement for the current month over that in May, while 
preparations are under way for the operation to some extent 
of practically all foundries in the district. A change in 
the attitude of buyers in all branches of the foundry trade 
is very perceptible. Within the past week the heretofore 
prohibitive price of $12, Birmingham, for last quarter de- 
liveries, has been received, and it has developed that of the 
latest round lot engagements for third quarter a significant 
portion represented speculative buying. ‘There is at present 
a fair tonnage in warrant yards consisting of several brands, 
but such storing is the result of prohibitive asking prices 
and the warrants issued have been readily placed with finan- 
cial institutions. The $11.50 basis as applicable to last half 
deliveries is now being quoted by only one producer, and a 
number of recent efforts to secure lower figures on spot 
deliveries were unsuccessful. Lots of 500 and 450 tons of 
No. 2 foundry, sold at $12, Birmingham, for last quarter 
delivery, are among the latest transactions. It is reported 
that 500 tons of 2.75 to 3 per cent. silicon iron were sold 
for delivery within 90 days at $12 per ton and in another 
ease 500 tons of No. 2 foundry for August and September 
delivery brought $11.50 per ton. The sale of 250.tons of 
gray forge for early shipment is reported at $10.25, and 
$9.50 was recently refused for approximately 2000 tons of 
mottled iron. Charcoal iron is quoted at $19 and is firm at 
that figure. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Producers are apparently satisfied with 
conditions. and are making deliveries on contracts rather than 
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soliciting new orders. The manufacturers of soil pipe are 
receiving specifications more freely, and indications for the 
fall months are encouraging, but stocks are not reduced, and 
the active producing capacity is not normal. We quote 
water pipe as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 
in., $25; 8 to 12 in., $24; over 12-in., average $22 to $23, 
with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Dealers’ quotations are unchanged, but 
the movement has been materially increased, with the de- 
mand covering a wider range. An addition has been made 
to active mill capacity, and rumors of further resumptions 
are current; yet it is understood that order vooks of local 
mills are comparatively light, and the permanency of any 
addition to the active capacity is questioned. Dealers’ quote, 
as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


er OE ko Dac sowie s € p's o-0 co $13.50 to $14.00 
SN REIT Ns 6 au Gieiehs obo p ble oo w aM 14.50 to 15.00 
OE a a EB nc, 12.00 to 12.50 
Te eee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wronght.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Oe. MNEs Bk $0 6s acs's ob oa do ba 9.00to 9.50 
a Oe eee 8.50to 9.00 
2 a a's hee k uteren 10.50 to 11.00 
Pe ee Re o's bk as ano ob youl 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels................. 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast......../... 8.50 to 9.00 
oe Rah he le Se ae 4.00to 4.50 


Shook & Fletcher, Birmingham, Ala., brokers in pig iron, 
steel ore, coal and coke, who have had offices in the Wood- 
ward Building for some years, have moved to a more com- 
modious suite, 827-830 Brown-Marx Building. 





Pittsburgh. 


Park Buitprne, June 16, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The market has been quite active in the 
past week and some good sized sales have been made. A 
leading steel interest that bought 10,000 tons of Bessemer 
about a month ago has come into the market again and 
bought 5000 tons more for delivery over the next several 
mosths, at a price equal to about $15.20 at Mahoning Valley 
furnace. We also note a sale of 4000 tons of malleable 
Bessemer iron at $14.65, at Valley furnace; 1000 tons of 
basic at $14.75, at Valley furnace, and 3000 tons of gray 
forge, to a pipe works in central Ohio, at the reported 
price of $14.15, at Valley furnace. Prices on pig iron are 
very firm and slightly higher. We quote sand cast Bessemer 
iron at $15.25; basic, $14.75 to $15; malleable Bessemer, 
$14.75 to $15; No. 2 foundry, $15 to $15.25, and gray forge, 
$14 to $14.15, all.at Valley furnace, the freight rate to the 
Pittsburgh District being 90c. a ton. 

Steel.—New demand for billets and sheet and tin bars 
is heavier than for some months, and specifications against 
contracts are coming in very freely. Prices are firm, and 
we quote Bessemer and open hearth billets at $23, and sheet 
and tin bars at $24 to $25, Pittsburgh. Forging billets are 


held at $25 to $26, Pittsburgh. 
(By Mail.) 


At this writing (Tuesday afternoon) a meeting of dele- 
gates of the Amalgamated Association is being held in this 
city, to take such action as it may deem necessary on the 
announcement by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
that commencing July 1 it will operate all its tin plate mills 
on an “open shop” basis. While it is pretty well settled 
that the association will recommend that the men resist the 
move of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, it is 
positively known that a very large number have quietly 
decided to continue at work and ignore any instructions to 
go on strike. Several leading independent tin plate manu- 
facturers are quietly waiting to see ‘the outcome of the con- 
tention before deciding what action they will take with ref- 
erence to signing the Amalgamated scale for the year be- 
ginning July 1. The Amalgamated Association has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain in this contest, and it cer- 
tainly stands to lose the present union mills of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company. There is also some probability 
that it may lose some of the Western bar iron mills that now 
sign the scale, and the outlook for the future of this once 
strong labor organization is grave. Its membership has 
steadily decreased in the last five years.. Conditions ruling 
in the steel trade in the first half of June have been uni- 
formly satisfactory, a large amount of new business having 
been entered by the mills, while specifications against con- 
tracts have been coming in at a lively rate. The structural, 
sheet and tin plate, steel bar and pipe trades are especially 
active, and the mills are pushed practically to the limit to 
get out tonnage as fast as wanted. The coke trade is more 
active. Scrap has slowed down a little, probably due to 
the expected shutdown of a number of the leading mills on 
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June 30, pending settlement of the wage scales and to make 
necessary repairs. The only cloud on the horizon is the pos- 
sibility of some labor troubles about July 1, but in view of 
the fact that the men have been idle more or less for the 
past two years and are anxious to continue at work it is not 
believed there will be any serious contentions. New orders 
and specifications against contracts for the first half of this 
month are fully up to the first half of May, and indications 
are that June will be fully as good a month in every way 
as last month. 


Ferromanganese.—The starting up of so many idle 
steel plants, causing a heavy consumption of ferro, has had 
the effect of creating a firmer market. We now quote 80 
per cent. foreign ferro at $41 to $41.50, seaboard, the freight 
to Pittsburgh being $1.95 a ton. A sale of 50 tons of July 
and August delivery to a local consumer is reported at the 
first named price. 


Ferrosilicon.—The market is firm and there is a fair 
amount of inquiry. We quote 50 per cent. for July and 
August delivery at $62 to $62.50, Pittsburgh, but note that 
ferrosilicon for spot shipment is very scarce, and in some 
cases has commanded as high as $65 a ton and more. 


Rods.—Most consumers are pretty well covered for 
some time ahead at about $27 and are specifying very freely 
against their contracts, but there is very little new buying. 
We quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at $29, 
Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—A sale of 500 tons of high grade muck 
bar is reported on the basis of $27, Pittsburgh, this being 
the first sale noted in this market for some time. The Kit- 
tanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, maker of muck bar, 
has started up its Rebecca Furnace again and is also operat- 
ing its puddling and muck bar mills. We quote best grades 


o7 


of muck bar, made from all pig iron, at $27, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—A fair amount of new business is being placed, 
but most consumers made contracts some time ago, against 
which they are specifying very freely. Prices are firm and 
we quote: Grooved steel skelp at 1.30c. to 1.35c.; sheared, 
1.40c. to 1.45c.; grooved iron, 1.50c. to 1.55c., and sheared 
iron skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c., all for ordinary widths and 
gauges, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—The report that the Lake Erie & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad had placed an order with the Carnegie Steel 
Company for 30,000 tons of steel rails is untrue. This 
probably refers to the Gilmore & Pittsburgh Railroad, a 
Western line, which placed a contract with the Carnegie 
Company some time ago. The Carnegie mills received orders 
and specifications against contracts last week for 4602 tons 
of light rails, part of which is for export, and also booked 
some small orders for standard rails. It is said negotiations 


_are pending with several leading roads which may result in 


some fair sized contracts being placed in the near future for 
standard sections. We quote standard sections at $28, at 
mill, and light rails are as follows: 12-lb., $28; 16, 20 and 
25 Ib., $27; 30 and 35 lb., $26.75; 40 and 45 lb., $26, all in 
250-ton lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Over 250 tons and up to 
500 tons, 60c. a ton less, and over 500 tons $1 a ton less. 
Splice bars are 1.50c., at mill. 


Plates.—Bids are being asked by the Harriman Lines 
on 4325 cars, of which 3325 are box cars with steel under- 
frames, 500 flat cars and 500 all steel gondolas. This order 
is likely to be divided between the three leading steel car 
interests, and a part of the plates and shapes is likely to 
come to Pittsburgh mills. The Philadelphia & Reading order 
for about 7000 tons of plates and shapes has not yet been 
placed. General demand for plates is fairly active, and the 
leading plate mills are running closer to full capacity than 
for a long time. Prices are firm, and we quote \%-in. and 
heavier plates at 1.25c. for desirable orders, and 1.30c. to 
1.35¢c., Pittsburgh, for small orders. 


Structural Material.—Inquiries continue very active, 
and a very large amount of new work is being figured on. 
One or two local concerns are pretty well filled up and have 
declined recently to bid on several fair sized jobs. The 
largest local work in the market is the new steel bridge 
across the Ohio River at Sewickley, Pa., which will take 
about 5000 tons, bids for which have gone in and will be 
opened on July 1. The American Bridge Company has taken 
a five-story addition to the Pontchartrain Hotel at Detroit, 
750 tons, also an addition to the Lafayette Hotel at Buffalo, 
700 tons. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has taken 
the material for a 10-story building for the Elliott-Taylor- 
Wolfenden Company at Detroit, about 1000 tons, and the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company has taken 200 
tons for the new residence of R. B. Mellon in this city, for 
which the Henry Shenk Company of this city has the con- 
tract. Prices are firm, the minimum of the market on beams 
and channels up to 15-in. being 1.25c. for large lots, and 
1.30¢. to 1.35c. for small lots. 


Bars.—At a meeting of some of the leading bar iron 
mills on Wednesday of last week, prices of iron bars were 
advanced to the basis of 1.45c., Pittsburgh. Demand for 
both iron and steel bars is fairly active, and has been ac- 
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celerated by the prospective shut down of the mills that sign 
the Amalgamated scale, pending settlement of the new scale 
for the year beginning July 1. The mills in the Western 
Bar Iron Association have so far failed to come to any agree- 
ment with the Amalgamated Association on a new wage 
scale, and this is also true of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, which signs the scale for most of its Western mills. 
What action this company will take in the matter of treat- 
ing with the Amalgamated Association for the year begin- 
ning July 1 has not yet been indicated. We quote steel bars 
at 1.20c. minimum, but note that several leading makers 
are holding firm at 1.25c. to 1.30c., and we quote iron bars 
at 1.45c., f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Tin Plate.—The Humbert plant of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company at South Connellsville, Pa., is being 
made ready for operation. New demand for tin plate, and 
specifications against contracts are coming in very freely, 
practically all of the mills being filled up with business. 
Operations are being pushed to the utmost to accumulate 
as large stocks as possible, in view of the threaténed shut 
down of some of the mills until the scale matter is arranged. 
It is stated the regular price of $3.40 per base box for 100- 
lb. coke plates is being firmly held. 

Sheets.—New demand for black and galvanized and 
roofing sheets is steadily expanding, and the mills are grad- 
ually increasing operations, now running closer to full ca- 
pacity than for some time, Some mills that make a specialty 
of electrical sheets and other high grades for special pur- 
poses are filled up with orders for the next two or three 
months and are somewhat behind in shipments. The possi- 
bility of labor troubles on July 1 is causing buyers and con- 
sumers to hurry in orders and get stocks ahead. The Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company is getting its Struthers, 
Ohio, sheet mill ready for operation and it will probably be 
started in a short time. Prices on sheets are firmer, but 
there is still some shading on the lighter gauges of black and 
galvanized and on roofing sheets. We quote one-pass box 
annealed black sheets, No. 28 gauge, at 2.20c., and No. 28, 
galvanized, at 3.25c., but these prices are being shaded on 
good orders. The regular price of painted roofing sheets, No. 
28, is 1.55c, per square and of galvanized, No. 28, is 2.80c. 
per square, for 2\4-in. corrugations, but these prices are also 
being shaded. 


Hoops and Bands.—Orders are gradually increasing, 
but there is some unevenness in prices. We quote steel 
hoops at 1.50c. and bands at 1.15c. to 1.20c., steel card 
extras on the latter, but in exceptional cases and for desir- 
able orders these prices are being slightly shaded. 


Spelter.—The market is more active and prices have 
shown a sharp advance. We quote prime grades of West- 
ern spelter at 5.25c. to 5.30c., East St. Louis, equal to 
5.3874e. and 5.42%c., Pittsburgh. 

Railroad Spikes.—No large contracts have recently 
been placed by the railroads, but the Western roads are 
specifying very freely on orders placed some time ago. The 
market is firmer and several makers of spikes are asking 
higher prices. We quote railroad spikes at $1.60 to $1.65 
for 54% x 9-16 in., and $1.70 to $1.75, base, for the smaller 
sizes, in carloads and larger lots, 5c. per keg additional be- 
ing charged for less than carloads. 

Merchant Pipe.—Demand continues very active, and 
the pipe mills are busier at present and have more orders 
on their books than at any time in nearly two years. The 
Riverside department of the National Tube Company, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., is now in full operation on double turn 
and about 2500 men are being employed. The National 
Tube Company is now operating 10 out of 11 of its blast 
furnaces and is also running practically all of its larger 
pipe mills. This concern recently made a shipment of about 
100 miles of 8 and 12 in. pipe on barge to New Orleans, the 
shipment representing about 100 carloads. The Booth & 
Flinn Company of this city is in the market for 10 to 15 
miles of 2 and 3 in. pipe for delivery in New York, and the 
Natural Gas Company of West Virginia has placed a con- 
tract for 15 miles of 814-in. casing. Prices are firm and the 
nominal discounts of 81 and 5 off list on steel pipe and 78 
and 5 on iron pipe are being strictly held. 

Boiler Tubes.—Demand is showing betterment, both 
for railroad and merchant tubes, but the mills are still con- 
siderably short of new orders to keep them fully employed. 
Regular discounts on tubes, given elsewhere in this issue, con- 
tinue to be more or less shaded. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—A number of the leading mills 
expect to close down on June 30, pending settlement of the 
wage scales and to make repairs,.and for this reason demand 
for scrap iS not as active as it has been and prices are show- 
ing an easier tone. Three or four leading consumers have 
pretty well covered, and one local concern that is a heavy 
user of borings and turnings has recently held up shipments 
for a time. We quote heavy stee] scrap for Pittsburgh, 
Follansbee, Leechburg; Sharon, Monessen and Steubenville 
delivery at $15.75 to $16, delivered, and note that two large 
consumers will not pay above $15.50 and are not anxious to 
take in stee] scrap at that price. On the other grades dealers 
quote about as follows: Cast iron borings, $9.75 to $10; 
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bundled sheet scrap, $13 to $13.25, at point of shipment; 
No. 1 cast scrap for foundry use, $14.75 to $15; No. 2, $14; 
No. 1 railroad malleable, $14 to $14.50; sheet bar crop ends, 
$17.50 to $18; grate bars, $12; rerolling rails, $16 to $16.50; 
low phosphorous melting stock, 0.04 and under, $18.50 to $19; 
old car wheels, $16.25 to $16.50; locomotive axles, $22 to 
$22.50; locomotive tires, $17.50 to $18; machine shop turn- 
ings, $11.50 to $12; iron rails, $17 to $17.50; iron axles, 
$18.50 to $19, all per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless 
otherwise stated. 

Coke.—We quote a better demand for both furnace and 
foundry coke, and prices are firmer. A leading coke inter- 
est has recently taken a contract for 15,000 tons of coke a 
month for the next three years on a sliding scale basis, the 
contract amounting to about 540,000 tons. More ovens are 
being steadily fired up in the Connellsville and other regions, 
and the output of coke last week in the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions was 287,570 tons, an increase of 500 
tons over the previous week. Best makes of furnace coke 
for spot shipment are held at $1.55 to $1.60, and on con- 
tracts for last half from $1.70 to $1.75 is now quoted in net 
tons at oven. Best makes of 72-hr. foundry coke are held 
at $1.80 to $1.90 in net tons at oven for spot shipment, 
while on contracts from $2.10 and as high as $2.50 is being 
quoted. 


The Petroleum Iron Works Company, with works at 
Sharon, Pa., builder of blast furnace work, steel tanks, 
stacks, riveted pipe and other plate work, has moved its 
Pittsburgh office from Room 401, Farmers’ Bank Building, 
to 1220 in the same building. R. T. McCormick is manager 
of the Pittsburgh office. 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 15, 1909. 


The market maintains its full strength. Sales of pig iron 
have been comparatively heavy, although the bulk of the 
orders for foundry iron have been in small and moderate 
lots for delivery in the next three months. Prices on all 
classes of materials are stiffer, but show irregularity. Some 
producers have advanced asking prices, having about all the 
business they want at current prices, while others are still 
willing to accept the old figures. Concessions from recent 
market quotations, however, are about eliminated. A de- 
cidedly optimistic feeling prevails regarding the situation. 
The decision .of several large Eastern and Western steel 
makers to restore recent reductions in wages, the increased 
railroad earnings and the generally satisfactory financial 
condition of the country are taken as very encouraging, and 
it is believed that a continued betterment will prevail in 
many lines, leading up to more normal conditions in the 
early fall months. 

Billets.—While there have been no important transac- 
tions, the demand shows some betterment. Inquiries for 
fair sized lots for forward delivery are noted, but sellers ask 
from $1 to $2 advance over prompt prices for extended de- 
livery, which buyers. are not yet disposed to pay. The bulk 
of the business has been in small lots for prompt shipment, 
for which ordinary rolling steel is quoted at $25 to $25.50, 
delivered in this territory, rolling billets taking an advance 
of $2 a ton, the usual extras applying for high carbons and 
special sizes. 

Pig Iron.—Basic iron has been taken quite freely for 
third quarter delivery, and some for fourth quarter shipment 
has also been sold. One Eastern mill purchased about 17,000 
tons for third quarter at $15.50, delivered, while about 10,000 
tons were taken at the same figure for shipment during the 
last quarter. Melters are still in the market for last quarter 
basic, but the majority of sellers now hold at $16, delivered, 
for shipment in that period. Low grade irons have also been 
quite actively sold, one of the leading cast iron pipe foun- 
dries in this territory taking 12,000 tons at $15.25, de- 
livered, for the third quarter. The higher foundry grades 
have only been moderately active. Sellers seem to be pretty 
firmly established at $16.50, delivered, for Northern 2 X 
foundry, for delivery in the second and third quarter; a few 
who are pretty well sold up ask 25c. advance for third 
quarter, although the majority ask this advance for fourth 
quarter shipment. Southern iron has not been very active; 
transactions have been in small lots, as a rule, at full prices. 
A fair volume of business has been done in Virginia foundry 
irons. The purchases are generally small, however, and for 
fairly prompt delivery, at full prices, which are being firmly 
maintained. A somewhat better demand for forge iron is re- 
ported and sales aggregating about 5000 tons at $15.25, 
delivered, are reported. The sellers have now advanced 
their prices 25c. a ton. Low phosphorus iron shows a little 
more activity. Sales of 1200 tons for Western shipment at 
$19.50, delivered in this territory, are reported, while small 
lots for nearby delivery have sold at $20, delivered. The 
general situation in the iron market is strong, the Eastern 
Pig Iron Association, which met in this city in the week, 
reporting conditions as satisfactory. Orders received since the 
last meeting have increased slightly, while stocks on the fur- 
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nace banks show a decline of several thousand tons; in fact, 
the amount on hand represents less than two days’ run of 
the association furnaces. Inquiries are reported as coming 
out quite freely and melters are more urgent in their de- 
mand for prompt delivery. Prices are very firm, and it is 
believed that sufficient business will continue to develop to 
fully maintain the present level, which for prompt and third 
quarter delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and 
pearby points, range for standard brands as quoted below: 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry .$16.50 to $16.75 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No, 2 plain..... 16.00 to 16.25 
Virginia, No. 2 X foundry......... ».. 16.50 to 16.75 
fo Be i ee rr 16.25 to 16.50 
OR RASS once cS iwik wd oes sles 15.25 to 15.50 
OT RSE SR Re Pore ee Pet ee ee 15.50 
RAPE. DIOGO on os ha 6%0 ce wee cancers 19.50 to 20.00 


Ferromanganese.—Greater activity is noted, consum- 
ers showing more disposition to cover for the first ‘half of 
next year, and sales of two lots of several thousand tons 
for Western shipment. as well as some smaller tonnages for 
delivery in this territory, have been made at $42, f.o.b. Bal- 
timore, for such delivery. Several moderate sales for ship- 
iment during the last half of this year have also been made 
at $41, f.o.b. Baltimore. 

Plates.—Some 8000 to 10,000 tons are being inquired for 
by the car builders, a large tonnage of boat and marine boiler 
steel is also being asked for, and the trade feels very much 
encouraged as to future business. There is a decidedly bet- 
ter demand for moderate tonnages and specifications are 
heavier. An order for 1000 tons of tank plates was booked 
by one of the Eastern mills, while several large lots of plates 


for bridge work have also been placed. Prices, while no - 


higher, are very firm, concessions from recent quotations be- 
ing entirely eliminated. For prompt shipment 1.45c. to 
1.55¢c. is still named for ordinary plates delivered in this 
territory, the usual extras applying. 


Structural Material.—While no heavy contracts have ° 


been placed during the week, there has been a very satis- 
factory volume of miscellaneous business and mills in this ter- 
ritory continue pretty fully engaged. Several pretty fair sized 
contracts are under consideration, while bids will be opened 
to-day for the work on the Ninth street elevated for the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway. Prices for plain material 
are being weil maintained, 1.45c. to 1.55c., according to 
specification, being quoted for deliveries in this territory. 


Sheets.—Orders come out somewhat more freely, and 
the general tone is stronger. Transactions are largely for 
moderate lots for prompt shipment, although consumers 
would place orders for tonnage if makers would accept busi- 
ness for forward deliveries at present prices, which for 
prompt delivery in this territory range as follows: Nos. 18 
to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; 
No. 27, 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 

Bars.—The market shows more strength, and a number 
of mills have advanced prices of refined iron bars. Orders 
come out more freely, but there is no disposition to load up 
at the present level. The advance of $1 a ton on steel bars 
is being maintained by some mills, although business can 
still be done at the former basis. For prompt delivery lead- 
ing makers quote refined iron bars at 1.45c. to 1.50c., de- 
livered in this territory. Steel bars range from 1.35c. to 
1.45c., delivered. 

Ceke.—The demand is quieter, blast furnaces having 
pretty generally contracted for their supply for the last 
half of the year. A moderate volume of business in foundry 
coke is reported, covering, in some cases, requirements dur- 
ing the balance of the year. Prices are unchanged, but a 
shade firmer, the following quotations being named for de- 
livery in this territory : 





Connellsville furnace coke.............. $3.90 to $4.10 
eT IRS nn oc bc bw oe 4.35 to 4.50 
Mountain furnace coke................ 3.50to 3.70 
a SE ee eee, 3.80 to 4.10 


Old Material.—Sales have been rather small during the 
week, buyers awaiting allotments of the railroad lists, re- 
cently bid upon, and which, it is understood, brought com- 
paratively good prices. Transactions in heavy melting steel 
have been light, but the business done was at slightly higher 
figures. Very little is being offered by sellers, who are in- 
clined to hold for higher prices. Prices in most. instances 
remain stationary, although slight advances are shown in 
heavy melting steel and low phosphorus scrap. Quotations, 
while to some extent nominal, range about as follows for 
delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby 
points : 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops........... $16.00 to $16.50 
oe ee ee ee 20.00 to 20.50 
a I a ee ares a 20.50 to 21.50 
er er eee, 0 ee eat ee hens ted 22.50 to 23.50 
wad “Won seme... cities & PFs aah 19.50 to 2050 
0G I ond okie diate Re Anno a'e-0 cme 15.00 tou. 15.50 
Choice No. 1-R. R. weought........... 18.00 to 18.50 
SCE Sn ca esc es te, 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad matieable................... 14.0010 14.50 
Weougtt Ieee pine... ices code tate 15.50-to 16.00 
No, 1 forge tire scrap........... «+--+. 13.00to 13.50 
i en Sn oat oe ae te tote 9.00 to 9.50 
Wawtiper armeneges. 6S. Te RA TS 12.50 te 13.00 
OU Cs Hii sein 5 ov nd ews bee Se eRS 12.00 ta 13.00 
GS RRS Pa pats ehesnt pte aartpe 10.50 to. 11.00 

14.00 


~ Grate bars..... Rh SbK aa Pena e ares Soe 13.50 to 


Cincinnati, 


CINCINNATL, OunI0, June 16, 1909.—( By Telegraph.) 

Conditions in the finished material market are quite 
satisfactory here, with a general stiffening all along the 
line. Old material is not so strong as last week and sales 
are restricted, customers apparently balking at the rapid 
advance. Both Northern and Southern furnace companies 
have, in the main, well filled order books, and shipping orders 
accumulating are tightening the lines on sales agents, while 
the low priced iron has been withdrawn. The week has 
opened with pig iron inquiries of a very satisfactory nature 
from pipe companies, car builders and jobbing foundries. 
The machine tool interests are so well occupied that 55 hr. 
a week is the rule, and skilled labor is being placed as rapid- 
ty as it can be secured. 

Pig Iron.—The last three days of last week saw some 
excellent contracts closed in this territory, and the opening 
of the current week has been strong, with Southern No. 2 
foundry on an $11.50 basis, while Northern iron is firm at 
$14.50, Ironton. Forge iron is still in active demand, and 
the price is rather firm at $10.50 to $10.75, Birmingham. 
The largest pipe interest is in the market for 2000 tons of 
low manganese; otherwise No. 4 foundry or forge for early 
delivery and probably to the Addiston, Ohio, plant. One 
foundry company wants 500 tons of Northern No. 3 and 
Southern No. 2, divided about equally. The American Car 
& Foundry Company is buying a little iron from time to 
time for delivery among its smaller plants. One Birmingham 
District producer is reported to be practically out of the 
market, and sold up until fall, and while $11.50, Birming- 
ham, is the ruling price on No. 2 foundry iron, the number 
of furnaces willing to accept that price for even third quar- 
ter business is limited. The majority are asking $12, which 
is the quoted price for last quarter business. Northern In- 
diana and Ohio concerns have been in the market for con- 
siderable malleable iron, the greater part of which is said to 
have been bought around $14.50, Ironton. Some basic has 
been sold from this territory into Pittsburgh. High silicon 
irons are stationary in price, on the basis of $18.50 for 8 
per cent. iron at Jackson Furnace. A disposition to throw 
a considerable resale iron on the market at a slight advance 
over $11.50 seems to have been abandoned, for sales agents 
of standard brands are not encountering this competition this 
week. Consumers are hurrying shipments of recently pur- 
chased iron, and the spot market has perceptibly improved 
in tone, although such purchases are in the main in small 
lots as a rule. Local jobbing foundries still have a good 
amount of iron bought during the early November bargain 
period, but the rapidly improving condition of the machine 
tool trade and general machinery will soon send this class 
of buyers into the market. For prompt shipment and deliv- 


ery over the remainder of June based on a freight rate of . 


$3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, Ohio, we 
quote f.o.b. Cincinnati as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $15.00 to $15.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry..............+-.. 14.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern coke, gray forge............ 13.75 to 14.00 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.............. 19.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1............ 15.95 to 16.20 
Ee SUpsTio€ Come, NG. Bs 0.0 v0 os ey hen reeese 15.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3.........4.. 14.95 to 15.20 
Standard Southern car wheecl......... 22.25 to 23.25 
Lake Superior car wheel............. 21.75 to 22.75 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Conditions in the coke trade are reported quite 
satisfactory by the agents. The movement is good and 
some contracting in foundry grades is noted. Connellsville 
72-hr. foundry for delivery over the last half is quoted at 
$2 to $2.25 and for 12 months $2.15 to $2.35 is about the 
range. The little spot business done is at about $2, al- 
though some choice grades are bringing $2.25. Wise County 
foundry coke is selling at $2 to $2.25 on contract, and spot 
business is bringing $2 to $2.10. Very little contracting is 
noted in this district on furnace coke, but some is reported 
in Pittsburgh territory. 


Structural Material.—Activity in concrete construc- 
tion, in which Cincinnati is the pioneer in the central States, 
continues unabated, and twisted steel bars are, therefore, in 
greater demand than ordinary shapes. The chief contract 
in sight in the city proper is the new branch exchange for 
the Bell Telephone Company, to be located at Catherine 
and Harvey avenues, which will require about 200 tons. 
Little effort is being made to solicit business by the leading 
interest or independent mills, and current small orders are 
filled subject to delay at an average price of 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, although one large interest is still asking 1.40c. 


Bars and Sheets.—-Orders of modest size are booked at 
1.25c., Pittsburgh, on steel bars, and automobile interests are 
still heavy buyers. One western Pennsylvania interest is un- 
willing to contract for future delivery because of congested 
condition at the mills. Iren bars are quoted at 1.30c. to 
1.35¢.. Pittsburgh, although it is reported that these prices 
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have been shaded by small independent producers in this 
district. Uncertainty about the adjustment of the bar iron 
seale has brought some orders for early shipments from con- 
sumers and jobbers. On sheets the leading interest has 
booked an immense business in this market, and the inde- 
pendents, particularly those making special ties, have well 
filled order books. The prices quoted at Pittsburgh are 
asked, but considerable shading is still found on black sheets, 
No. 28 gauge and No. 28 galvanized, also on painted roofing 
sheets. 

Old Material.—Dealers are not inclined to become ex- 
cited over the recently reported buying of melting steel and 
No. 1 cast, but are accumulating stock steadily with a firm 
belief in last half possibilities. There are no changes in 
prices, and some dealers admit a material falling off in in- 
quiry and sales during the week. We quote dealers’ asking 
prices f.0.b. cars Cincinnati as follows: 


No, 1 R. R. wrought, net ton.........$14.50 to $15.00 
Cast borings, net ton................ 6.75 to 7.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 13.50 to 14.50 
Steel turnings, net tom............... 9.00to 9.50 
No.2) eet perap;- met tons... i... i. cc cs 13.50 to 14.00 
MO DUNO MR COM a ns csta sccmeke 9.50 to 10.50 
Old iron axles, net ton...............% 17.50 to 18.00 
Old iron rails, gross ton.............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 21.50to 22.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton...... 14.00 to 14.50 
oe 


San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Can., June 9, 1909. 

; In finished products a number of new inquiries are com- 
ing up, and with several projects under way which will re- 
quire large quantities of material the outlook for the remainder 
of the summer is fairly encouraging. Aside from municipal 
requirements of structural material and cast iron work in 
connection with the fire protection system, individual orders 
are generally of moderate proportions. Quite a heavy ton- 
nage of bars has been booked in the last few weeks by the 
larger interests, and the jobbing trade in this line is un- 
usually active, though local merchants are making low 
prices on small lots. A similar condition prevails in mer- 
chant pipe, jobbing prices on which are rather irregular. 
Numerous small inquiries are still coming up for cast iron 
pipe, with one or two transactions of some importance keep- 
ing the tonnage .up to the average. Plates are in fair de- 
mand, and local sheet interests report a marked increase of 
activity. The machinery market is in a better position than 
for some time past, though orders from several important 
interests on the coast have so far been of small volume. 
Several orders have been received from the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Orient, and some logging machinery is being shipped 
to the Philippines from the. Northern ports. 

Structural Material.—Some large orders for shapes 
have been placed with Eastern interests by local fabricators, 
though most of the purchases have been for work on hand 
or in immediate prospect. The local shops have a far heav- 
ier volume of business than was the case last summer, and 
the largest local fabricator is working at about full capacity: 
The San Francisco building record for May shows a slight 
decrease from the month preceding, the total of contracts be- 
ing $3,029,609. A contract of some importance will be 
awarded this week in connection with the San Francisco 
harbor work, and the American Bridge Company has just 
taken a contract for 3500 tons for the City and County Hos- 
pital in this city. The project for the Prager Building, 1100 
tons, has again been put off, but will probably be carried out 
by the end of the year. Contracts for the Behlow Estate 
Building, 400 tons, and the St. Mary’s Hospital, 600 tons, 
have been awarded to Milliken Bros.’ receivers. A contract 
for 100 tons for the Beck Hotel was also let this week. The 
Oakland Y. M. C. A. Building will be figured on as soon 
as the plans are completed. Preliminary arrangements are 
being made for the erection of a new $1,000,000 City Hall 
and Hall of Justice in Oakland, Nothing has been heard of 
the St. Francis Hotel addition for some time, but it is ex- 
pected to come up this summer. 

Pig Iron.—Local foundry requirements are increasing 
slowly. Requirements of cast iron columns for structural 
purposes are somewhat larger. Inquiries for machinery cast- 
ings of various descriptions are much more numerous, and 
most of the foundries are operating on a larger scale. Sev- 
eral local interests are bidding on a large hydrant contract 
for the city. The anticipation of increased business, how- 
ever, has not yet led to any general buying movement on the 
part of the foundries. There is a heavy tonnage in the local 
yards and warehouses, in addition to stock en route to this 
coast by sea. Buying at the moment is limited to small lots. 
Prices are irregular. A sale of 4 to 5 per cent. silicon Eng- 
lish iron was reported recently at $22.50, ex-warehouse. Sey- 
eral moderate lots of foreign iron have arrived this month, 
amounting to about 1800 tons. 

Coke.—The market is by no means active and prices 
remain unchanged. The arrivals in the last two weeks 
have amounted to about 10,000 tons. 


THE IRON AGE 1943 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Few orders of any moment have been 
booked, the most important being for the Oakland salt water 
system, taken by the United States Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany. Cotton Bros., who received the contract for the first 
section of the system some time ago, have secured the sec- 
ond contract and have placed the order. Aside from this a 
good many small orders have come in. The water and gas 
companies in the smaller towns now show a disposition to 
buy. ‘The matter of a high pressure system is being agi- 
tated at Spokane, Wash. The Imperial Gas Company, 
which is installing a plant at Imperial, Cal., is now negotiat- 
ing for cast iron pipe, comprising about 20 miles of various 
sizes. The gas company at Vallejo, Cal., expects to replace 
its old mains in the near future. The old system was steel 
pipe and is now in very bad condition. 

Merchant Pipe.—Jobbing prices here are rather ir- 
regular, some of the local merchants having made a radical 
cut. The smaller buyers are now taking an active interest 
in the market, and current business is fully as large as last 
month. The jobbers also continue to purchase freely, 
though they are not anticipating future needs to any great 
extent. Several new line projects are gradually taking 
shape, and shipments to the oil district will probably be 
much heavier during the second half. The Midway & 
Maricopa Water Company, capital $500,000, expects to 
complete a water line through the districts named by the 
end of the year. Pipe has been ordered for a 5-mile line 
in the McKittrick field. 


The plans of the Pacific Coast Steel Company, incor- 
porated last month, are not yet fully developed, but the first 
building of the South San Francisco plant is about com- 
plete, and much of the machinery is on the ground. The 
company expects to have a rolling mill in operation by the 
end of the year, and ultimately to put in a structural plant. 

A gas engine works is being established at Clovis, Cal. 

The San Francisco Casting Company has been incor- 
porated in San Francigco, with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000, by F. J. Fowler, S. S. Herrick, H. C. Macauley, Henry 
Martens, H. C. Banks and J. A. McGregor. 

A special meeting of stockholders of the Pacific Jupiter 
Steel Company will be held this week. 

The Southern Pacific is erecting a large boiler shop at the 
West Oakland yards. It will be completed in July, and will 
be equipped with the largest steam hammers on the Coast. 
It is stated that more shop room will be provided in the near 
future, owing to the rapid increase of traffic. 

The contract for constructing the large naval dry dock at 
Pearl Harbor has been awarded to the San Francisco Bridge 
Company for $1,760,000. 





Buffalo. 


Burrao, N. Y., June 15, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues to improve in tone, 
with a fairly steady buying movement. Furnacemen are now 
refusing offers which a short time ago would have been ac- 
cepted. The feature of the market in this district is the 
unusually heavy Eastern shipment via the Erie Canal for 
New England and Hudson River Valley points, New York 
and Brooklyn, to” fill contracts which will aggregate ex- 
ceedingly large tonnages during the season. The market: is 
also commencing to feel the increased inquiry from rail- 
road shops, both for foundry grades and malleable, on ac- 
count of preparations for additions to motive power and car 
equipment for the expected large crop movement. We quote 
as follows for current and third quarter delivery, f.o.b. 


- Buffalo: 
ee Ce Sg oka cee se cc cdeewa de $15.25 to $15.75 
EN Ey te IEP 6 bo oe eee cnc enw 14.75 to 15.25 
DU A A a dec ei cbc ewcc cnc esioneas 14.50 to 15.00 
te ES dan is +0 00.4 ake 4 ORS 14.25 to 14.75 
CUM EE es cscs cbssccessoseece 14.25 to 14.50 - 
Malleable Bessemer............-e000. 15.00 to 15.50 
SS SVE beeen es ceed ctidteavese we 15.50 to 16.00 
SO ais he 9a 4.61090 6 60s 4 nareekaes 19.50 to 20.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The week’s orders in steel 
bars, plates and shapes have been large and specifications 
against contracts continue to come in-very freely, so that 
deliveries from mills are becoming more and more extended. 
Considerable new business is being placed at the higher prices 
which most of the independent companies put into effect 
during the past two weeks. One of the large interests de- 
clined this week to book a heavy tonnage offered on the 
basis of $1.20 for bars and $1.30 for plates, Pittsburgh, 
specifications: to cover the remainder of the year. Railroad 
material is being ordered more freely and structural shapes 
are feeling the effects of numerous building projects which 
are developing. The American Bridge Company has been 
awarded the contracts for 750 tons structural for the addi- 
tion to the Lafayette Hotel here and for 450 tons for the new 
Y. C. M. A. Men’s Hotel. Bids will be received this week 
for steel for the Granger & Co. warehouse, 600 tons, and for 
the addition to the Buffalo Realty Company’s building, 300 
tons. Specifications will soon be issued for the International 
Railway Company’s office building, requiring a like amount. 


















1944 THE IRON AGE 


The Buffalo sales department of the leading interest has 
closed contract for 3000 tons of bridge materia] for export. 
The Lackawanna Steel Company is operating its rail mill 
on double turn, commencing Monday of this week. 


Old Material.—The market is somewhat easier on some 
lines, particularly heavy melting steel, the local consumers 
being well supplied for the time being. On the other hand, 
steel and iron axles, iron rails and railroad malleable scrap 
are more in demand and are somewhat higher. No. 1 cast 
scrap is also in good demand. We quote dealers’ asking prices 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 





Heavy melting steel scrap............ $14.75 to $15.25 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.......... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 3 ferrend Wrement...........26% 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap. 15.00to 15.50 
ES er re or 19.00 to 19.50 
Se SER sw nus snp ow cc obs 0 9 4.0 5 os ee ee 
Se PENS ova So chm cece xe kc wees 15.00 to 15.50 
CNN (alo nis 0 00 6.0 9.00 00 n'p-e 14.50 to 15.00 
el ea wes aMule on wind e's «© 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive grate bars............... 12.00 to 12.50 
Tachi waskw acco nete hk akee cece se 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings... 9.00to 9.50 
Clean cast iron borings.............. 7.50 to 8.00 
WO, “2 WHEN BCTRD «oc 5 iene wcwnece 13.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 15, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—Although some ore has been sold and a few 
inquiries are still pending, the market has been less active 
in the past week. A good deal of the buying has been by 
consumers who were anxious to get certain ores of which the 
supply is limited. While a large tonnage has already been 
sold, many furnace interests do not appear to be ready to 
buy yet, and are showing no interest in the market. The 
comparative inactivity of the pig iron market is not offering 
encouragement for the buying of ore. Ore shipments have 
increased, and the June movement will be considerably larger 
than that of May. Nearly all the ore is being sent direct 
to the furnace yards, but since the opening of navigation 
dock shipments have been very light. No change has devel- 
oped in the lake strike situation. Vesselmen are having little 
trouble in getting all the men needed to operate boats, and 
more tonnage is in commission than is needed at the present 
time. Ore prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton, are as 
follows: Old range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.25; old range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Besse- 
mer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—The market continues dull, but prices are 
firm. No sales of any size are reported for delivery in this 
territory and inquiries are scarce. A local interest reports 
the sale of two 750 ton lots of foundry iron in the Pitts- 
burgh District and several smaller lots, most of the sales 
being on the basis of $14.75, Valley furnace, for the last 
half. The sale of 1000 tons by a Valley interest is also re- 
ported in the Pittsburgh District. Prices in southern Ohio 
appear to be comparatively weak. A northern Ohio inter- 
est quoted $14.50 on an Ohio inquiry for No. 2 foundry for 
shipment to a point where the freight rate was practically 
the same as from the southern part of the State, and did 
not get the order. The melt in this district has remained 
about stationary for some time. While the present produc- 
tion does not appear to exceed the consumption, it is equal 
to the demand and furnaces having stockpiles are not re- 
ducing them very rapidly. Foundry iron for prompt ship- 
ment is being offered at prices lower than held for the last 
half, but the demand for spot iron is quite limited. Among 
the new inquiries is one from Erie, Pa., for 300 to 500 tons 
of Nos. 2 and 3 foundry iron for the third quarter and 500 
to 1000 tons for the fourth quarter. Local furnaces are 
holding firmly to $15 for No. 2 foundry for outside ship- 
ment for the last half. We quote, delivered, Cleveland, for 
the last half, as follows: 


Bessemer Mba SG ALAS CERAROR AOR Chet aee $15.90 to $16.15 
Northern foundry, No. 2........0.06¢ 15.75 to 16.00 
Northern foundry, No, 2............. 15.25 to 15.50 
Northern foundry, No. 3............. 14.75 to 15.25 
Sonthern foundry, No. %............. 15.60 to 16.10 
Gray farge ES bin 04.2 bse 0. Vers ee ue bane 14.25to 14.50 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..... 20.05 


Coke.—A few small contracts for 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry coke was closed in the week for delivery during the 
year from July to July, at $2.15, at oven. Sales were also 
made for the balance of the year at $2. For delivery during 
the last half we quote $2 to $2.25. Furnace coke is quiet. 
We quote standard Connellsville furnace coke at $1.55 to 
$1.65 for spot shipment and $1.70 to $1.75 for the last half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of specifications 
continues heavy, the most of the business being in steel bars 
and structural material. With delayed deliveries consum- 
ers are anticipating requirements. Mills are getting fur- 
ther behind on deliveries. Some of the mill agencies are 
practically out of the market for the present, being unable to 
fill orders for early shipment and unwilling to take contracts 
for future delivery. The earliest delivery now promised on 
stee] bars is from four to five weeks. Consumers are so well 
under contract that there is very little new steel bar busi- 
ness coming out, and not much in other lines, although some 
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structural consumers are inquiring for additional tonnage. 
The leading interest is still quoting steel bars at 1.20c., 
Pittsburgh, but the independent mills are holding firmly to 
1.25¢. Plates and shapes are firm at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, and 
one mill is not quoting under 1.35c. Structural orders con- 
tinue to come in freely on contract, but not much new work 
is coming out. The Forest City Steel & Iron Company, 
Cleveland, has taken the contract for a new factory build- 
ing to be erected by the Cleveland Worsted Mills Com- 
pany. This will require 1000 tons. It has been decided to 
make the Brown Building, in this city, 16 instead of 5 
stories, increasing the steel required from 1300 to 3000 
tons. This contract has been finally given to the Inter- 
state Engineering Company, Bedford, Ohio. The steel has 
not been placed. Plans have been approved for the Cleve- 
land Athletic Club Building, on which it is expected bids 
will be received soon. Heavy specifications are coming from 
the New York Central lines for bridge work west of Buf- 
falo. The demand for forging billets shows an improvement, 
a number of orders for one and two car lots being placed 
during the week. A northern Ohio shop has an inquiry out 
for 500 tons of tank plates for early delivery. Sheets are 
only fairly active, and while prices are a little firmer con- 
cessions are being made on good sized lots. While the de- 
mand from large consumers is good, orders from the smaller 
users are not very plentiful. The demand for iron bars con- 
tinues to show an improvement and prices are firmer. One 
large producer has advanced its price to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, 
and local mills are holding more firmly to 1.30c., Cleveland, 
although a concession of $1 a ton might be made on a desir- 
able order. The demand for light rails is better, and now 
that mills are holding for better prices makers of rerolled 
rails have again become a factor in the market, quoting 
prices slightly lower than those of mills making new rails. 

Old Material.—Buying has fallen off and the market 
has been very dull and weaker, although quotations remain 
about stationary. The recent advance in prices resulted 
largely from bidding up dealers who had sold short. They 
are now covered and are unwilling to pay recent prices. 
Yard dealers are not worried over the condition of the mar- 
ket, but are holding on for better prices. Scarcity of old 
car wheels has resulted in an advance of 50c. a ton. Deal- 
ers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


OM UN GEES ci Sicn 5s ee. es $15.00 to $15.50 
i OI ois od 3 Cb. 6a. dbrile 9 Oe 16.50 to 17.00 
NE NN on as Cb ce 692 Vaca eos 19.00 to 19.50 
ee I, Ce ay Uidre co 68's bk ae 8 15.00 to 15.50 
ewe MUR: STORE cs ees ees 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over........ 21.50 to 22.50 
Agricultural malleable............-+. 12.50 to 13.00 
i Ce 1s 5. si0n 4 a eo 5 po 0S p 14.00 to 14.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 8.00 to 8.50 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 

i Ie. so ad's» 6b bm eS he $17.50 to $18.00 
Ce IR gs soa ne ago 0 cu ae 646 6 7.00to 7.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 8.50 to t 

“ese RRA ae 9.50 to 10.00 
Tr CE Sat cect euseeveateche's 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............+.% 13.50 to 14.00 
Me a ie ab ches 6A ORC RS 12.50 to 13.00 
SO Serr rrr re cre ee 10.50 to 11.00 
BUG CH OCTAD wo ok ii eweceee eve 10.00 to 10.50 

a 


Members of the metal trades joined with manufac- 
turers in other lines in observing a holiday at Seattle, 
Wash., June 1, on the opening of the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cifie Exposition, which continues until October 16. The 
Seattle members acted as hosts for all outside members 
who came fop the event. The attendance reached nearly 
90,000 people, and would undoubtedly have passed 100,000 
but for a severe rainstorm in the evening. Last week 
was the time of the annual Rose Festival in Portland, a 
celebration on which that city expends $100,000. The 
Oregon members of the United Metal Trades especially 
invited manufacturers from a distance to be present 
Thursday, June 10, the day when James W. Van Cleave 
and James A. Emery were announced to speak in that 
city. 


The Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia and 
vicinity held their regular monthly meeting at the Odd 
Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia, June 8. Following the 
meeting a smoker and entertainment were given. The 
usual meetings of the association will be suspended for 
July and August, the next regular meeting being held on 
September 14. 


The Maryland Steel Company, Sparrow’s Point, Md., 
has started construction work on an open hearth plant to 
consist of five 50-ton furnaces covered by a _ building 
about 140 x 450 ft. The furnaces will be served by a 
Wellman charging machine and the usual equipment 
overhead for casting and stock handling. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, June 16, 1909. 

Copper.—Continuous slight declines in London, and the 
decidedly dull market here have created the impression that 
the advance established last week may not be maintained, 
and those who 10 days ago predicted that 14c. copper would 
shortly be seen are not supporting their views so emphat- 
ically new. There is so little buying that it is difficult to 
establish the actual price, but the weight of opinion is that 
13.50c. is the market price for lake, and 13.37\4c. for elec- 
trolytic. Any one coming into the market for a large amount 
of metal, however, might be obliged to pay 13.621%4c. for lake 
and 13.50e. for electrolytic, as purchases made below these 
prices were in odd lots after considerable shopping about. 
Censumers seem to be so well supplied that they are not 
even making offers to buy to any extent. The monthly re- 
port of the Copper Producers’ Association published last 
week showed total stocks on hand June 1 of 169,848,141 Ib., 
or 18,349,932 lb, less than on May 1. An increase was 
shown in each preceding report of the year, or from 122,- 
357,266 lb. January 1 to 183,198,073 lb. May 1. The pro- 
diaction in May was 118,356,146 lb., the heaviest on record, 
and the deliveries for consumption, including exports, were 
131,706,078 lb., against 112,656,121 lb. in April and 74,- 
546,614 Ib. in February, the low month of the year. Regard- 
less of the decline in London prices, shipments abroad con- 
tinue large, and so far this month 17,598 tons have been 
exported, which is something above 1000 tons a day. London 
quotations to-day were £59 for spot and £59 —" 6d. for 
futures, a decline of about £1 in the last 10 days. L. Vogel- 
stein & Co. report the following figures of German pe 
tion of foreign copper during the months of January to 
April, 1909: Imports of copper, 49,323 tons; exports of cop- 
per, 2703 tons; consumption of copper, 46,620 tons, as com- 
pared with consumption during the same period in 1908 of 
53,810 tons. Of the above quantity, 45,026 tons was im- 
ported from the United States. 

Waterbury Average.—The Waterbury average for May 
was 134c. 

Pig Tin.—The announcement made by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company that after July 1 all of its 
mills will be operated nonunion is of special interest to 
dealers in tin, and it is the general opinion that the threat- 
ened resistance on the part of the Amalgamated Association 
will bring about a fight that may last all summer. It is 
generally known that most of the tin plate mills have been 
producing heavily of late, and the fact that the leading in- 
terest has enough nonunion mills working to supply the 
summer trade gives the impression that prices will not ad- 
vance. Little business was done in the week, and the slight 
fluctuations in prices established indicate there was but 
small incentive for trading. Prices established were as 


follows: 
Cents. 
SE ak gut 5 so a dann or deen ona ee kee ax ke ie 29.50 
CE OS cielxh aes bene se Skies 60 08 wae ek kk eo ee 
MR REA SS nile O35 AN 66 Fils ce) biden wee < ci 
SS Ds ors iin ale hc ek oa at yy Bali a noah oes i jee nian 29.50 
SES Solon os do es kar eo hack Bae aah oe hadi 29.50 


In London export tin sold to-day for £135 and futures were 
quoted at £135 10s. The market was dull and most of the 
trading was purely speculative. 

Lead.—While the market is firm, the demand has fallen 
off, although some sellers think that the slight spurt in buy- 
ing of a week ago may be resumed.. The American Smelting 
& Refining Company quotes 4.35c., but outside interests 
are asking and getting 4.40c. 

Spelter.—There has been no change in prices and 5.50c. 
is generally quoted, although sales at 5.35c. are mentioned. 
Makers of sheet zine, in keeping with the advance in spelter, 
have made their ruling price $7 for 100 lb., which is a slight 
advance. 

Antimony.—Hallett’s is scarce, and while the ruling 
price is 7.50c., sellers declare that it will be hard to buy 
any great amount at that price. A 5-ton lot was sold in the 
week, however, at about 7.50c., which was a little less than 
the quotation made by most of the bidders. Cookson’s can 
be had at 8.25c. 


Old Metals.—The following dealers’ selling prices rep- 
resent the New York market: 


r——Cents.——, 
Copper, heavy cut and crucible......... 13.00 to 13.25 
Copper, heavy and wire............+6+ 12.75 to 13.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 11.75 to 12.00 
es Ee ee ee eK EE ee 9.50 to 9.75 
Brass. ees wee A Ren RRA td Owe ON 7.50to 7.75 
Heavy machine composition............ 12.25 to 12.50 
Clean brass turnings............-++0++% 8.25 to 8.50 
Composition See Th cov Waa na cde tei ae 10.00 to 10.50 
Lead, heavy. big Ok ce Riad aie CARS eters 4.15 to 4.20 
Se iia cee ha nadie am wae 3.85 to 3.90 
en aso es oc te eres UY wn ene 3.87% to 4.00 


Tin Plate.—It is not thought that the threatened trouble 
between the mills and the union will cause any change in 
priees, as there seems to be plenty of tin plate on hand, and 
independent interests and nonunion mills owned by the larg- 
est producer will be able to supply what is called for during 
the summer. Quotations for 100-lb. IC coke are $3.64, New 
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York, and $3.45, Pittsburgh, with a 5 per cent. rebate for 
large orders. 





New York. 


New York, June 16, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—One of the leading melters in this district has 
again entered the market and has purchased a fair tonnage. 
Some business is also coming up from New England. The 
market is firm. We quote $16.95 to $17 for No. 1 Northern 
foundry, $16. 25 to $16.50 for No. 2 foundry, and $15.50 to 
$15.75 for No. 2 plain, at tidewater. Alabama iron is quoted 
$16.25 to $16.50 for No. 1 foundry and $15.75 to $16 for 
No. 2 foundry. 

Steel Rails.—Aside from the sale of 12,500 tons by the 
Lackawanna Company to the Northern Pacific system, no 
transactions of importance are reported. The order for 
49,000 tons of rails for the Argentine Republic has been 
virtually placed with the U. S. Steel Products Export Com- 
pany. 

Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is quoted at $41 to $42. 
The scarcity of ferrosilicon and the light demand makes it 
rather hard to establish a price for spot shipment. We 
quote 50 per cent. at $62, Pittsburgh. ; 

Bars.—Only a moderate business is being done in bar 
iron. The consolidation of a few small Eastern mills,is not 
significant so far as this market is concerned. On steel bars 
buyers covered their requirements up to October 1 and in 
a good many cases to the end of the year at the low prices 
myde in April and early May, so that only small lot buying 
is looked for through the summer. We quote iron bars at 
1.40c. to 1.45¢., tidewater, and steel bars at 1.41c., tide- 
water. 

Plates.— While local shipbuilding and repair yards have 
no large work, their recent inquiries have been for larger 
amounts than they have considered for a good many months, 
and there is some inquiry for boiler plates. We quote tank 
plates at 1.46c., tidewater. 

Old Material.——The recent flurry in steel melting scrap, 
which was chiefly a development of the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago districts, has left that department of the market in 
an uninteresting state, and prices are nominal. The steel 
mills are taking practically nothing; from iron mills the de- 
mand is only slightly better. Foundry buying is by no 
means good, but, perhaps, cast scrap and stove plate are 
moving more freely than recently. Prices are unchanged. 
In the past week the Hastern offerings of three railroads 
were taken promptly, the mills securing a considerable share. 
We quote as follows per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T-rails for melting... .$13.00 to $13.50 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ 13.00 to 13.50 
PGRR SIE MRR ., owt carn sie Hohe ones wae ote + 50 to 21.00 
ab BAAR 15.50 to 16.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 19.00to 19.50 
Oo en ee a ee eee ee 17.50 to 18.00 
No, 1 railroad wrovght......cceccses 15.50 to 16.00 
Ri CPOE | DCROD . 5 44 tek oes cewwee wine 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............ 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short........... 12.50 to 13.00 
ARDS. DOM «oid 5. edie m cle meets.t 6:4 Bm,o a's gol 8.00 to 8.50 
Ce I eas 56 0 Ge Fs 0. cmt Oe Ooo 4s 8.50to 9.00 
Wrought CUrHINGS. ci ccc cc cece’ 9.50 to 10.00 
WE ING « «16s ChB ss be caticee dee 12.50to 13.00 
Co NS ooo ca Fic as +t eakebeases 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Ok. PPO Pee er ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars..............6. 10.50 to 11.00 
Malleahe,, COBGs is «0 cad we're caadeimen » 14.00 to 14.50 


Structural Material.—<Activity in steel building con- 
tinues at a good rate, and there are evidences of a slight im- 
provement in prices secured by fabricators. The gain 
amounts to about the advance asked by the steel companies 
for plain material. In the past week the American Bridge 
Company booked from 6000 to 7000 tons, while other com- 
panies took about twice this tonnage. The American Bridge 
Company is low bidder on the third lot of elevated work 
for the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad at Philadelphia— 
4200 tons. The second lot, 2300 tons, was taken by Lewis 
F. Shoemaker & Co. The leading fabricator also took the 
contracts for the Utah Hotel at Salt Lake City, 3000 tons, 
and for the Denver Gas & Electric Company’s office build- 
ing at Denver, Colo., 1700 tons. Bids have gone in on a 
second Salt Lake City hotel calling for 2000 tons. It is now 
reported that the project for the new Hxraminer Building 
at San Francisco will be put through; about 2000 tons will 
be needed. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is 
in the market for 12,000 tons of bridges for Wisconsin, 
Idaho and Montana. Two highway bridges are about to be 
bid on, one at Philadelphia on Passayunk road, 3500 tons, 
and the other at Sewickley, Pa., over the Ohio River, 6500 
tons. In New York City new work keeps coming up. Bids 
have gone in on two piers, one in North River for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Pier 36, requiring 1400 tons, and the 
other for Pier 72, Hast River, 2100 tons. The American 
Bank Note Company is in the market for 4000 tons for a 
new plant in. the Bronx, and bids have been asked on an 
addition to the Altman store at Fifth avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street, 1200 tons. The Hewitt-Bryce Building on 
Fourth avenue, 4000 tons, will probably be awarded to the 
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American Bridge Company. In the case of the new post 
office at the Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal, 9000 tons, the 
general contract has been awarded by the Government, but 
there is no decision as to the steel contract. Shipping or- 
ders to the mills are going in in good volume, and in some 
cases there is considerable pressure for material. We quote 
beams and channels up to 15 in. at 1.41¢c, New York, on 
large contracts and 1.46c. in smaller quantities, mill ship- 
ments. Plain material cut to length is sold from stock at 
1.70c. to 1.75¢., New York. 
a 


Tin Plate Workers Decide to Strike. 


PirTsBuRGH, Pa., June 16, 1909 (By Telegraph).—The 
delegates from the sheet and tin plate mills of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company that have been 
in session in this city for three days have decided to 
refuse to work after June 30. John Williams, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Association, gave out a statement 
as to the action taken at the conference, which reads 
as follows: 

“The convention of the representatives of the sheet 
and tin mill lodges, held for the purpose of taking action 
on the declaration of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company to run its plant non-union, has decided that 
the Amalgamated Association will resist all efforts to 
carry out that policy and will refuse to work after June 
30, 1909, unless a satisfactory agreement is reached by 
that time.” 

The convention will be in session again on Wednes- 
day to consider other matters of interest to the sheet 
and tin mill crafts. This means that 14 sheet and tin 
plants owned by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany will shut down on June 30 unless the men decide 
to continue at work. There will be absolutely no change 
in the policy of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany regarding these mills and after July 1 they will be 
operated on the “open shop” basis or not at all. 

ee oe ee 


Incorporation of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Application was granted by Governor Stuart of Penn- 
sylvania, June 3, for the incorporation of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, to take over the busi- 
ness long conducted under the firm name of Burnham, 
Williams & Co. This business was founded in 1831 by 
Matthias W. Baldwin. With various changes from time 
to time in firm name and personnel, it has continued 
without interruption, and more than 34,000 locomotives 
have been built. The present partners are George Burn- 
ham, John H. Converse, William L. Austin, Samuel M. 
Vauclain and Alba B. Johnson. These will comprise the 
officers and Board of Directors of the new corporation. 
The capital of $20,000,000, which the firm has hitherto 
had invested in the business, will be the amount of the 
capital stock of the new company. No stocks or bonds 
will be placed upon the market. The property of the 
company comprises the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phil- 
adelphia, with a large branch at Eddystone, Pa., the two 
having a combined capacity of 2650 locomotives per an- 
num. The company will also own the Standard Steel 
Works Company, manufacturer of steel tires, steel-tired 
and rolled steel wheels, steel and iron castings, forgings 
and springs, at Burnham, Pa. The transfer to the. new 
company will be as of July 1, 1909. 

——__3- @ 

The Piping Equipment at the Gary Works.—In an 
article in The Iron Age of February 25, 1909, page 631, 
describing the piping system at the Gary, Ind., plant of 
the Indiana Steel Company, the statement was made that 
the boiler feed lines were of wrought iron. This was an 
error on the part of the engineer who furnished the in- 
formation. All the material used in this piping system 
was wrought steel. This correction is made in justice to 
the National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, which furnished 
the Best Mfg. Company all the steel pipe for this system. 

——»+—- oe ___—_ 


Reports that the Shenango Furnace Company of 
Pittsburgh would build a new blast furnace at Sharps- 
ville, Pa., are untrue. The company owns three blast 
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furnaces at Sharpsville, all of which are in operation 
now, and may possibly build another stack next year, 
but nothing will be done this year. The Shenango Steam- 
ship & Transportation Company, which recently took out 
a Pennsylvania charter with a capital of $10,009, has 
increased its capital to $250,000. This is a subsidiary 
interest of the Shenango Furnace Company. 
+4 <- e ——_— 

The monthly meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania was held in the Fulton Building, 
Pittsburgh, Tuesday evening, June 15. J. W. Henderson, 
foundry specialist, with the Gulick-Henderson Company, 
read a paper on “ Economy in Cupola Melting.” The sub- 
ject was presented under the following heads: Relation 
of plant arrangement and equipment to economical melt- 
ing, experiences in cupola practice, cupola linings, mixing 
by chemical analysis and probabilities for the advance- 
ment of the industry. 


The second quarterly meeting and dinner of the Cin- 
cinnati branch of the National Metal Trades Association 
will be held at the Laughery Club, a famous down-the- 
river retreat. The programme promises many delightful 
surprises. There will be baseball games captained by 
Samuel Moyer of the Lunkenheimer Company and B. B. 
Quillen of the Cincinnati Planer Company. ‘The mem- 
bers will go by automobile, and all will spend the night 
at the club, which has accommodations for 100. 

The Earlston Furnace at Everett, Pa., owned by J. E. 
Thropp, which is to be entirely rebuilt for an output of 
300 tons daily, will be equipped with a Ladd & Baker 
single skip hoist and a Baker-Neumann distributer of the 
latest design. The latter has been particularly success- 
ful with soft cokes, the discharge point of the stock be- 
ing only 5 ft. above the furnace platform. The engi- 
neers are Ladd & Baker, Inc., Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another important industry to be located in the Cal- 
umet district, near Chicago, is that of the manufacture 
of oxygen for use in connection with the oxy-acetylene 
system of autogenous welding controlled by the Linde 
Air Products Company of Buffalo, N. Y. This company 
has secured a site at Forty-fifth street and Kenny ave- 
nue, East Chicago, upon which it will erect an extensive 
plant. 


At Johnstown, Pa., the Cambria Steel Company an- 
nounced last week that a readjustment of wages would 
be made, effective July 1. While not so stated, the an- 
nouncement was taken to indicate the’ restoration of 
the 10 per cent. by which wages were reduced April 1. 
At Steelton, Pa., notice of a similar restoration was 
given by the Pennsylvania Steel Company and at Spar- 
rows Point, Md., by the Maryland Steel Company. 


The fourth blast furnace of the first unit of the In- 
diana Steel Company at Gary, Ind., has been blown in. 
The first furnace of the second unit of four furnaces 
can be completed ready to start in 30 days, and the 
other three could be completed in quick succession. Ad- 
ditional open hearth furnaces of the plant have been 
also started. 


The Greenville mill of the Carnegie Steel Company 
at Greenville, Pa., which has been idle for a year and 
a half or more, is being put in readiness for operation, 
but as yet no date has been set for starting the plant. 
The output is steel bars and shapes. 


Two more open hearth furnaces at the Ohio works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, will 
be started this week, making six out of 12 furnaces in 
operation. 


No. 1 blast furnace of the Carnegie Stee] Company at 
South Sharon, Pa., which had a slip about a month ago. 
has been repaired and put in blast, and all three fur- 
naces at this plant are now in operation. 


re 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, June 16, 1909. 


The stock market has quieted down in the past week and 
the daily volume of sales is now considerably less than the 
average for the preceding week, while the fluctuations are 
narrower. The shares of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion were comparatively dull in the latter part of last week, 
but somewhat more interest appeared on Monday and Tues- 
day, with net declines on the latter day amounting to 214 
for the common and 11% for the preferred. It is cabled from 
Paris that the decision has been adverse to listing the Steel 
Corporation stocks on the Bourse, but it is understood deal- 
ings in these stocks will be in the coulisse, or unlisted de- 
partment. The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this week 
was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 15%- 16% Republic, com..... 32 - 325 
Allis-Chalm,, pref.. 50%- 54% Republic, pref..... 106%-1074 
Beth, Steel, com... 2914- 30% Se ae 83 - 83% 
Beth, Steel, pref....... 62 ee 116%-11 
Cs COURS <5 CRSA i 12%- 13% iO, ROR ies 34.00 34 - 34% 
Can, pref......... 831%- 85 See 84 - 85 
Car & Fdry, com.. 56 - 57 UV. S. Steel, com.. 66%- 69% 


Car & Fdry, pref..117 -117%4 U. S. Steel, pref. .124%4-1264 


Steel Foundries:... 46%- 47% Westinghouse Elec. 84%- 87% 
-Coloradg Fuel..... 43%4- 45% Chl, Weeu. BOO. ccs vce 25% 
General Electric... .159%-164% Am, Ship, com.... 60 - 604 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 74%4- 75% AMR, Bee DORE sso scnied > 110 

Int. Harv., com... 84 - 86% Cambria Steel..... 411%4- 42% 


Int. Harv., pref. ..121%-122 — 


Lake Sup. Corp... 26%- 27% 
Locomotive, com.. 61 - 61% 


6 Penna. Steel, pref.1091%4-110° 
Locomotive, pref...117 -117% poy ree eee pe 9 


Nat, En. & St.,com. 174%4- 18% Crucible St., com.. 9%- 9% 
Nat, En. & St.,pref. soit. 92 Crucible St., pref.. 71%- 72% 
Pressed St., com.. 43%- 444 Harb.-W. Ref., com..... 19% 
Pressed St., pref..104 -104% Harb.-W. Ref., pref..... 85 


Railway Spr., com. 44%- 4514 


Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 67%, pre- 
ferred 123%, bonds 105%; Car & Foundry common 55%, 
preferred 11644; Locomotive common 58%, preferred 117%; 
Steel Foundries common 48144; Colorado Fuel 44; Pressed 
Steel common 42%, preferred 104; Railway Spring common 
431%; Republic common 31, preferred 10644; Sloss Sheffield 
common 82; Cast Iron Pipe common 34%, preferred 86; 
Can common 12%, preferred 82 (ex-dividend). 

The EB. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., is issuing through Harvey Fisk & Sons of New 
York $2,000,000 of 4% per cent. 30-year gold bonds at 89144 
and accrued interest, all or any part of the issue being re- 
deemable at 110 and accrued interest on any interest date. 
It is a part of an authorized issue of $16,000,000, of which 
$14,628,000, including the present offering, has been issued. 
Of the latter amount $3,119,000 are in the treasury of the 
company and its subsidiary companies. There are also out- 
standing $2,248,000 bonds of subsid ~«y companies secured 
on a relatively small amount of t' company’s property. 
The bonds are followed by $15,642,444 5 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock and $28,078,732 common stock, on which 
14 per cent. dividends were paid in 1904, 3% per cent. in 
1905, 644 per cent. in 1906 and 7 per cent. in 1907 and 1908. 
On June 15 a dividend of 2 per cent., or at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, was paid. The business was started in 
1802, and was incorporated in May, 19038. The company 
owns and operates 87 plants, and carries a complete insur- 
ance and depreciation system of its own, which has grown 
to the sum of $1,384,611. The net earnings were $4,438,701 
in 1904, $5,063,612 in 1905, $5,332,802 in 1906, $3,929,509 
in 1907 and $4,929,251 in 1908, the accumulated surplus to 
date being $11,823,740. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company has 
issued $3,500,000 of refunding first mortgage sinking fund 
20 year 5 per cent. gold bonds, to take up $750,000 bonds 
now outstanding and to pay off its entire floating indebted- 
ness. A cumulative sinking fund of $100,000 per annum is 
provided for, the bonds for the sinking fund to be drawn at 
105 and interest. The mortgage provides that the liquid 
assets shall at all times be of an amount at least equal to 
the then aggregate debts of the company, including the out- 
standing bonds. F. A. W. Kieckhefer, president of the com- 
pany, states that the net earnings covering a period of nine 
years have averaged $1,219,649.09 per annum, 

On August 2 the Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, 
will anticipate the payment of $500,000 of its outstanding 
first mortgage gold notes due February 1, 1910. These notes 
are a part of the $5,000,000 issue created in February, 1901, 
maturing in annual installments of $500,000. 

The annual report of the Standard Screw Company 
shows that including interest amounting to $2052.41, the 
total income was $136,455.34, and after deducting Stand- 
ard Screw Company expenses of $42,807.04, the net was 
$93.648.30 for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1909. The 
bond interest was $11,300; special interest, $8843.61, and 
dividerids, $269,514, leaving a net deficit for the year of 
$196,009.31. W. B. Pearson, president, in his report stated 
that it has been necessary to draw on the surplus to keep 
up the dividends, but as the surplus was allowed to accu- 
mulate with that purpose in view he thinks that this can 
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only be construed as showing the wisdom of the conserva- 
tive policy. The balance sheet of March 31, 1909, shows a 
surplus of $696,303.32. There are outstanding $2,000,000 
of preferred stock, $2,494,000 of common stock and $224,- 
000 of 5 per cent. debenture bonds. 

At Trenton, N. J., June 14, the Court of Errors and 
Appeals affirmed the decision of Vice Chancellor Howell, 
who refused to enjoin the directors of the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Company from paying a dividend on 
the stock of the corporation on the allegation of Frank Bas- 
sett, a holder of common stock, that the corporation had 
not earned the dividend and that the directors were seeking 
to pay it out of the surplus. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company’s statement 
for the quarter ending May 31 (May estimated) shows a 
profit after deducting interest and taxes of $304,777, an 
increase of $75,903 over the corresponding quarter of 1908. 
The surplus for the quarter ending February 28, 1909, was 
$340,602, and the total surplus June 1 was $3,861,725. 


Tron and Steel Bonds, 


Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall street, New York, report 
the following quotations: 





Bid. Asked. 
sethlehem Steel Ist ext. 5s, due January, 1926.... 2. 815, 
Bethlebem Steel parchase money 6s, August, 1998.. .. 117% 
Butale irom. Sa, Cetober, 1986. . ws casks iccctacces 97 100 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Ist 5s, June, 1932.... 99% od 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s, January, 1926 95 98 
Dominion Tron & Steel 5s, July, 1929............ 901% 
La Belle Tron Works Ist 6s, December, 1922...... *'s ‘a 
Lackawanna Steel Ist 5s, April, 1923............ 99 99% 
Maryland Steel Ist 5s, February, 1922............ 101 i 
Pennsylvania Steel 1st 5s, November, 1917....... 101 “4 
Pennsylvania & Maryland Steel 6s, September, 1925 .. 110% 
Republic Iron & Steel 1st 5s, October, 1934....... 100% 1014 
Sloss Iron & Steel Ist 6s, February, 1920......... 107 — rf 
Sloss Iror & Steel consol. 4%s, April, 1918....... 9414 97 
Jones-Laughlin 1st 5s, May, 1939............ce0. 100% 101% 

United States Steel Corporation. 

Collateral 'Trust 5s, Series A, C, E, April, 1951....11456 115% 
Collateral 'frust 5s, Series B, D, F, April, 1951....11495 1154 
ae ae eae aa ee 105% = -1055% 
Union Steel 1st 5s, December, 1952.............. 105 106 
Cipireem Bteel Ge; LSGGIOER. oe ecccc cade seccece 100 i 
St. Clair Furnace ist 5s, -1910-1939.............. 100 
St. Clair Steel Ist 5s, 1908-1926................. 100 
Illinois Steel deb. 5s, January, 1910.............. 100% 
i ge, Rt re 100% 


All bonds quoted “ and interest.” 

Dividends.—The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on the preferred stock, payable July 1. 

The Empire Steel & Iron Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company has declared 
quarterly dividends of 144 per cent. on the common and pre- 
ferred stocks, payable July 1. 

The Otis Elevator Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
July 15. 

The Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd., has declared- 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable July 
10. 

The International Nickel Company has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable August 2, 
and an initial dividend of 1 per cent. on the common stock, 
payable September 1. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., payable to stock- 
holders of record July 10. 

The Standard Coupler Company has declared the regular 
semiannual dividend of 4 per cent. on preferred stock, pay- 
able June 30. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Company has declared the regular 
semiannual dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1. 

The Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
common stock, payable July 1. 


+e —___ 


An effort is being made by the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation to readjust rates on the shipments of steel and 
pig iron from Pittsburgh to the upper Mississippi River 
crossings and to points north of Peoria, IIL, so as to en- 
courage industries in these districts. The Central Freight 
Association is composed of representatives of the rail- 
roads operating between Pittsburgh and Chicago. The 
matter was taken up at a meeting of the association in 
Chicago last week at which all Pittsburgh roads were 
represented. It is believed it will require several weeks 
to compile the new sheets. 


It is probable that the furnace companies of. Hastern 
Pennsylvania will. restore wages of their men at an 
early date. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, June 16, 1909. 

The demand for machinery the past week was not quite 
as brisk as was expected, following the steady expansion of 
trade in May; but the slight luli is thought to be only tem- 
porary and will be followed by renewed activity on the part 
of the large buyers. Some houses are now negotiating with 
prospective buyers of large quantities of machinery who will 
not be ready to close deals for some time, but these, with the 
important propositions before the general trade aggregate 
such an amount as to afford considerable encouragement as 
to trade in the near future. It is considered only natural 
that a slight lull should follow a substantial betterment and 
merchants see nothing to indicate other than an upward 
trend. Since our last report no large orders or inquiries 
were reported. Business seems to be almost wholly made up 
of small and fair sized lots of tools from scattered sources, 
no one branch of trade contributing a noticeable amount. 
The railroads continue their policy of retrenchment and it 
looks now as if they will do nothing until after the close of 
the month in the way of purchasing machinery. They are, 
however, proceeding with construction work previously out- 
lined and some new work has been announced that will en- 
tail a considerable expenditure of money. In the West a 
substantial list of machine tools is about to be issued by the 
Pullman Car Company for its new shops at Pullman, III. 
This list, it is understood, covers about $100,000 worth of 
tools. 

The Erie Railroad, it is understood, is negotiating with 
the American Locomotive Company for the purchase of the 
Cooke Locomotive Works at Paterson, and in the event that 
the deal is concluded the company’s Jersey City shops will 
be transferred to Paterson and the large improvements which 
the Erie has been considering making to the Jersey City 
shops will not be carried out, but the Paterson shops will 
be made the most extensive along the company’s system. The 
American Locomotive Company has been operating its Pat- 
erson plant only on a very small scale and recently it was 
announced that the company was considering plans to con- 
vert it into a plant for making steam shovels and other 
equipment; the property being so adjacent to the Erie line, 
however, makes it valuable as a location for car repair shops 
for that company, and it is highly probable that they may 
offer the locomotive company sufficient inducement to relin- 
quish it. In the event of its acquiring the shops the Erie 
will undoubtedly be in the market for up-to-date machine 
tools and other machinery for its equipment. 

The announcement that the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad will electrify its road from Stamford to 


. New Haven, Conn., is of interest to the machinery trade, in 


that it is understood that the extension of its electrical zone 
will necessitate the erection of an additional power house. 
The company’s plant at Cos Cob, N. Y., is not believed to be 
adequate to supply current for the proposed additional elec- 
trification. This work will involve the expenditure of a 
large amount of money, and such an undertaking necessi- 
tates the purchase of a variety of supplies in addition to the 
equipment necessary for the power plant. 

G. J. Gay, chief engineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, has sent out plans covering the con- 
struction of the new car repair shop to be erected at East 
Buffalo, N. Y. The building is to be one story, of steel 
frame, brick and concrete construction, 84 x 481 ft. Bids 
a be received at the company’s office in Hoboken on June 

George W. Kittredge, chief engineer of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, New York, has asked bids for a 30-stall round- 
house; blower house, 38 x 56 ft.; sand house, 18 x 55 ft.; 
engine house, 35 x 76 ft.: boiler house, 54 x 60 ft.; machine 
shop, 50 x 100 ft.; storage building, 50 x 100 ft.; turn table 
pit and office building to be erected at Corning, N. Y. The 
buildings will be of brick, steel and concrete construction. 
The road has also called for bids for a 10-stall roundhouse, 
annex buildings, 85-ft. turn table pit, ash pit, foundations 
for water column and a 50,000-gal. tank, and blower house 
to be erected in connection with its shops at Carthage, N. Y. 

The Rochester Railway & Light Company, 34 Clinton 
avenue, Rochester, N. Y., has invited bids for the following 
equipment to be installed in the electric automobile repair 
shop that it is proposed to erect at Front and Andrews 
streets: Lathes, milling machine, planer and 1-ton power ele- 
vator. 

The De Schaum-Hornell Motor Company, W. A. De 
Schaum manager, Hornell, N. Y., has plans under way for 
an automobile plant to be erected at North Hornell. The 
main building is to be two stories, 60 x 195 ft., of fireproof 
construction. Mr. De Schaum is ready to receive prelim- 
inary bids on equipment at his Buffalo address, 18 Court 
street, care of the Lincoln Paul & Newsome Company. The 
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equipmert to be installed will include one 100-hp. gas pro- 
ducer plant, with gas engine driven electric generator and 
several motors; automatic stamping and rolling machin- 
ery, bulldozers, spindle drills, lathes, planers, drill presses, 
buffers, grinding machinery, friction bench drills, motor 
driven air compressor and woodworking machinery. 

The Augustine Automatic Rotary Engine Company, B. 
F. Augustine, president and manager, Ellicott Square Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y., is about to close lease for machine shop 
space of about 15,000 sq. ft., in which it will engage in 
the manufacture of rotary engines, and is ready to entertain 
bids on three horizontal boring mills, one with 6-ft. swing, 
one with 4-ft. swing and one with 30-in. swing; three radial 
drills, one milling machine, one keyseating machine, one 
slotter, one grinding machine, one hardening furnace, one 
pipe threading and cutting machine, one hydraulic press, and 
various smaller tools for general machine shop work. 

The new plant to be erected by the Emerson Steam 
Pump Company, Alexandria, Va., plans for which were pre- 
pared by Dodge & Day of Philadelphia, will be about 60 x 
215 ft., of steel and brick construction, and will be equipped 
as a machine shop. 

Plans are being prepared by the United States Lighting & 
Heating Company, 30 Church street, New York, for a large 
plant which is to be erected on the Niagara frontier in the 
vicinity of Niagara Falls. This company recently absorbed 
the National Battery Company of Buffalo, the Bliss Electric 
Car Lighting Company of Milwaukee and some other inter- 
ests making car heating and lighting appliances. The com- 
pany proposes to manufacture electric generator and storage 
battery systems for car lighting, and it is understood that a 
plant including a building 200 x 400 ft. and other structures 
will be erected. From all accounts no machinery has been 
purchased as yet, nor will anything in that line be done until 
the exact size of the buildings to be erected has been deter- 
mined upon. 

The Genera] Electric Company has been making pur- 
chases against the inquiries for machinery that it has been 
sending out for the past month or more, and it is understood 
that in addition to machinery a considerable quantity of sup- 
plies has been bought. It is not believed, however, that the 
company’s requirements are anywhere nearly filled and that 
considerable more buying will be done within a short time. 
At Schenectady, N. Y., extensive improvements are under 
way which will necessitate the installation of a great deal 
of mechanical equipment. 

The Wheeling & Metal Mfg. Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
will be in the market for a gas engine and electric equipment 
for the new building it is to erect at Glendale. There will 
be a main building, 80 x 260 ft., another 80 x 160 ft., and an 
office building, all of brick and steel construction. 

The American Cement Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
purchased 13 acres of land at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., near the 
tracks of the New York Central Railroad, on which it will 
erect an extensive plant for the manufacture of Portland 
cement. Plans for the new buildings have not been com- 
pleted. 

Brewster & Co., carriage manufacturers, New York, have 
decided to move their plant from Broadway, between Forty- 
seventh and Forty-eighth streets, to Long Island City, where 
a site has been acquired, 200 x 306 ft. It is understood 
that plans for the new buildings to occupy the site are being 
prepared. The moving of such an important plant will un- 
doubtedly necessitate the purchase of additicnal machinery. 

The American Type Foundries Company may shortly 
come into the market for some smal] foundry equipment, 
such as is used in a plant for casting heavy type, to equip 
an addition which it is to build at its plant on Communipaw 
avenue, Jersey City. The company has awarded a general 
contract to the W. L. Crow Construction Company of Jersey 
City for the erection of the building, which will be 47 x 
200 ft., one story. The details regarding the construction 
and equipment of the building are being arranged in Jersey 
City. 

The New Jersey Brush Company of Newark, N. J., is 
moving its plant from that city to Watsessing, N. J., where 
it has purchased the works formerly occupied by the Ampere 
Silk Company, and considerable machinery is now being 
bought in this territory to supplement the company’s equip- 
ment, which is being moved from Newark to its new plant. 
There are several buildings comprising the Ampere plant, and 
while the company has sufficient power equipment to supply 
its present needs, the other machinery in its Newark plant 
is not sufficient to equip all of the new buildings and there 
is considerable to be bought in the way of general machinery 
used in the manufacture of brushes. 

The Allen-Schofield Company, Montreal, Canada, is in 
the market for machinery suitable for stamping, drawing 
and finishing sheet metal specialties. The company desires 
to handle special lines of builders’ hardware and would like 
to get in touch with some company which would supply 
stamped and pressed work, the finishing to be done at the 
company’s plant in Montreal. As it now has to import the 
steel, the company believes that it will be cheaper to import 
the goods already formed. Catalogues, prices, &c., of these 
products are desired. 
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The chairman of the Board of Control, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, will receive bids until August 2 for the following hydro- 
electric and auxiliary equipment for the municipal generat- 
ing station on the Winnipeg River: A, specifications Nos. 
5 and 6, respectively, for five 5200-hp. turbines, two 450-hp. 
turbines ; B, specifications Nos. 7, 8 and 11, respectively, for 
five 3000-kw. generators, two 250-kw. generators, switching 
and accessory apparatus; C, specification No. 10, for six 
step-up transformers; D, specification No. 12, for light, heat 
and power systems; E, specification No. 23, for protective 
apparatus; F, specification No. 25, for three electric travel- 
ing cranes; G, specification No. 27, for auxiliary apparatus. 
The specifications and plans were placed on exhibit June 15. 
As an alternative bidders may include or group together 
one or more of the sections, provided that bidders have also 
submitted bids for the individual sections of such groupings. 

The Superintendent of Public Works, Albany, N. Y., 
will receive bids until July 13 for five additional barge canal 
contracts aggregating over $5,000,000. The first four con- 
tracts, which were formerly embraced in one contract, cover 
work on the Mohawk River from Redford Flats to Little 
Falls, and the estimated cost of the work is about $3,000,000. 
The fifth contract is for the construction of about six miles 
of canal from King’s Bend to the Genesee River, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,100,000. 

In order to simplify details in connection with corre- 
spondence, telephoning, &c., the Quincy, Manchester, Sar- 
gent Company, Plainfield, N. J., has deemed it advisable to 
change its name, and hereafter will operate under the cor- 
porate name of the Q. M. S. Company. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicago, ILL., June 15, 1909. 

Trade in machinery lines is, as a whole, steadily increas- 
ing in volume. There is, it is true, still some variance in 
reports from individual interests as to the extent, but very 
little as to the fact of improvement both in actual sales and 
prospective demand. If general railroad buying continues 
to expand at the rate of the past few days it seems reason- 
able to expect that activity in this direction will before long 
include more liberal purchases of tools and machinery equip- 
ment. There are, however, no railroad inquiries of any con- 
siderable importance under consideration at present. Prep- 
arations for the enlargement of two of the leading car build- 
ing plants in the West not only involve the purchase of a 
large amount of tools and machinery, but the fact that such 
improvements are being undertaken at this time is significant 
of busier times ahead in new car construction. That these 
extensions are being made chiefly with a view to the build- 
ing of steel cars, or at least steel underframe work, is also 
suggestive of a trend in this industry that foreshadows a 
continued demand for more and heavier iron and steel work- 
ing tools. The gradual substitution of steel for wood in all 
kinds of cars will render obsolete much equipment in all, but 
the more modern shops which to keep step with developments 
will be obliged to meet the new conditions by the installation 
of new machinery better suited to the character of work to be 
handled. With the exception of the Inter Ocean Steel Com- 
pany, now in course of construction, work has not actually 
been commenced on any of the new steel working plants out- 
side of Gary, for which sites have been secured in the Calu- 
met District; but it is practically certain that the machin- 
ery requirements of those heretofore mentioned and others 
not yet made public will before long be submitted to the 
trade for figures. 

The large list of machine tools required for the equip- 
ment of the new addition of the Pullman Car Company’s 
plant is now about ready to be submitted to the trade for 
figures. A part of the list, in fact, is already in the hands 
of dealers, but it is understood that a revised list covering 
the entire requirements will be issued within a few days. 
This is the most important inquiry that has come into the 
market for a long time, including, as it does, over $100,000 
worth of tools. It is understood that work upon the new 
shops is to be pushed with a view to having them ready for 
operation early in the fall, and it likely, therefore, that 
orders for machinery will be placed without delay. 

The Standard Steel Car Company, which about three 
years ago completed a plant for the construction of steel 
cars near Hammond, Ind., is now planning an addition 
thereto which it is estimated will cost in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000. The:mew addition will be designed for the 
building of passenger cars, A large amount of machinery 
will be required to equip the new shop. 

W. K. Prudden &.€o., Lansing, Mich., makers of auto- 
mobile wheels, have decided to make their own steel rims 
for all kinds of automobile wheels. For this reason they 
have recently purchased a block of land adjacent to the 
present plant, upon which the first building to be erected 
will be a two-story brick structure, 60 x 300 ft. The ma- 
chinery required for its equipment, a part of which has al- 
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ready been purchased, includes forming rolls, electric weld- 
ing machines and a nickel and galvanizing plant. These 
improvements will increase the output to 250 sets of com- 
plete wheels per day. 

The Western Machinery & Supply Company, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000, has succeeded J. M. Swem in the handling of new and 
second-hand mining, milling and other machinery. The new 
company is desirous of securing agencies of new engines, con- 
centrating tables and other machinery outside of woodwork- 
ing tools. The officers of the company are as follows: Fred 
S. Luff, president and treasurer; Sylvester H. Vowles, sec- 
retary. 

As indicating the growth of demand for machine tools in 
Western shops, the Moline Tool Company, Moline, Ill., maker 
of gang drills and special machinery, states that its sales of 
multiple drills so far this year already exceed those of the 
entire year of 1908. ‘The company has several new machines 
on the floor, which will be ready for the market in a short 
time. 

The Pueblo & Suburban Traction & Lighting Company, 
Pueblo, Colo., of which J. F. Vail is general manager, is 
receiving bids on boilers aggregating 1000 hp., which are to 
be installed in its plants this year. 

A complete change of the present lighting system in the 
Galveston, Texas, municipal plant is involved in plans for 
improvements now being prepared by Masterson & Youens, of 
that city, engineers in charge of the work. Bids are being 
taken on both steam turbine and compound reciprocating 
engines, and it will be later decided which type will be used. 
The present equipment consists of two simple noncondensing 
engines belted to six 50-light arc machines, which are inade- 
quate for the service, 

The city of Tacoma, Wash., is making surveys for and 
designing a hydroelectric power plant, to be constructed on 
the Nisqually River, about 35 miles southeast of that city. 
The plant will have a normal capacity of 30,000 hp., which 
will be transmitted and supplied for light and power through 
the distributing systems now owned and operated by the city. 
The amount authorized for the construction of the plant is 
$2,000,000, of which $1,750,000 is to be expended on the 
construction work. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, June 15, 1909. 

Events of special significance in the tool trade now de- 
veloping promise to mark the last two weeks of the year’s 
first half in this territory as the beginning of an era of re- 
construction. Quite uniformly the larger establishments 
making machine tools a specialty—save perhaps the planer 
companies—report good orders and for the most part direct 
shipments. The dealer’s part in the improving conditions is 
so far rather that of a transfer agent; in other words, he is 
fulfilling his commissions, but not as yet taking tools for the 
stock floor. In one local case, that of a large concern mak- 
ing a specialty of lathes, time and forces employed are for 
the first time normal, that is, up to the standard prior to the 
boom times of 1907. In another establishment where four 
or five types of tools are made, all departments are working 
full 55 hr., and all machines in the plant are in operation. 

Local manufacturers of tools have prepared an unusually 
comprehensive and extensive tool exhibit at the convention 
which begins this week of the Master Mechanics and Master 
Car Builders at Atlantic City, N. J. A half dozen carloads 
of machinery have gone to this exhibit, and among the va- 
rious types contributed are some which are expected to creat 
extraordinary interest among the mechanics and experts, 
types upon which their inventors have experimented and 
worked for a year and in some cases two and three years 
perfecting certain details. Those sending separate carload 
shipments, the American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati- 
Bickford Tool Company, Cincinnati Planer Company and 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, will all have per- 
fected types of their latest creations and mostly in operation. 

The American Tool Works Company has sent a 36 in. 
x 10 ft. four head planer, 5 ft. radial drill, a 25 in. back 
gear shaper, 3 ft. high speed sensitive radial drill and a 24 
in, x 12 ft. lathe, all direct connected and all to be shown in 
operation. This exhibit will be in charge of Robert Alter, 
with three assistants. 

The Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Company’s display will be 
in charge of Mr. Schauer, with one or more demonstrators. 
This company will show a high speed radial drill with a 5-ft. 
arm, capacity to drive a 3-in. twist drill at high speed, taking 
a coarse and heavy feed, whose designers believe to be the 
first radial manufactured to handle successfully high speed 
steel. The company will also show its new high speed up- 
right drill with speed box designed for handling high speed 
twist drills up to 1% in. in diameter. Both machines have 
attracted much attention in local machinery circles, 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company will show 
two lathes, both embodying the latest in various improve- 
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ments announced during the last year or more. These are 
an 18-in. and a 24-in., motor drive, the 18-in. to be shown 
in operation. This display will be in charge of Sales Man- 
ager J. W. Carroli. 

The Cincinnati Planer Company will have a 37 x 37 in. 
variable speed motor driven planer with 8-ft. bed, personally 
represented by Secretary and Treasurer B. B. Quillen and 
Superintendent George H. Langen, which will also be shown 
in operation. 

Two representative Cincinnati concerns whose display 
will be seen in the Manning, Maxwell & Moore section are 
the Cincinnati Shaper Company and the Dreses Machine 
Too] Company. The former will show a 32-in. back gear 
shaper, motor driven, with equipment for machining locomo- 
tive driving wheel boxes. The Dreses exhibit will consist of 
one of its 48-in, radials, with speed variator designed to 
handle high speed steel. One large manufacturer here who 
was expected to send something for display was compelled to 
forego the enterprise because his shop and office forces were 
so engaged with inquiries and increasing business as to pre- 
vent. 

At the office of the Cincinnati Metal Trades Association 
Assistant Secretary Manley reports a constantly increasing 
list of requests for skilled labor from surrounding and Cen- 
tral States territory, many coming from Toledo, Columbus, 
Louisville, Atlanta, Bradford, Pa., and other manufacturing 
centers. The Entertainment Committee of the association is 
arranging for the customary annual outing for the benefit 
of emplovees and their families. The date will probably be 
the last Saturday in July. Invitations are to be sent mem- 
bers of the metal trades branches of other cities. The num- 
ber and character of athletic events arranged for by the 
association for past events have been among the most im- 
portant held in Ohio. 

A reorganization of the American Valve & Meter Com- 
pany has resulted in the retirement of N. Paul Fenner, Jr., 
as president and general manager, and Darwin T. Fenner, 
secretary. President Fenner’s health, which has been very 
poor, made the move on his part necessary. V. T. Price, 
now vice-president, is acting president and Dwight S. Mar- 
field, a local attorney and manufacturer, is secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Marfield has been a director for seven or 
eight years and is thoroughly conversant with the business. 
Mr. McGarry, who was formerly treasurer of the company, 
was placed in a newly created position—that of sales 
manager. 

In a good sized list of requirements for a large Virginia 
concern, Cincinnati manufacturers of punching and shearing 
machinery expect to secure a large part of the order calling 
for heavy duty machines. The list is now under considera- 
tion. 

The Acme Machine Tool Company, a recent organization, 
officered by heads of two other large manufacturing concerns, 
the Warner Elevator Company and the Cincinnati Planer 
Company, has begun the manufacture of screw machines, 
the first product being a 2%4-in. machine. C. H. M. Atkins is 
president; James R. Pearson, vice-president; J. H. Williams, 
secretary, and B, B. Quillen, treasurer. 

The Foglesong Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of power hammers and heavy harness specialties, 
has leased a shop at 123-129 Brooks lane, to afford additional 
facilities. 

The Morrison Iron Company, Norwalk, Ohio, has opened 
a branch house in Sandusky, Ohio, at Monroe and Warren 
streets, which will be managed by Sam Morrison of the firm. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 15, 1909. 

While the volume of business during the past week 
showed little change, machine tool houses report an improve- 
ment in the number of inquiries. The market is gradually 
broadening and dealers are not depending on the builders 
of automobiles and automobile parts so much as they have 
been for business. The demand from large manufacturing 
concerns shows an improvement, a number of the inquiries 
during the week for small lots of tools being from that 
source. The demand for second-hand tools is again good and 
dealers complain of considerable scarcity of good used tools. 

Reports from nearly all local machine houses are en- 
couraging. Orders continue to show an improvement from 
week to week, and working forces in the plants are gradu- 
ally being increased. Builders of automatic machinery re- 
port a steady improvement in orders, and the same is true 
of builders of turret lathes. With the latter both the domes- 
tic and foreign orders are better, the demand from Germany 
in particular showing an improvement. In domestic orders 
there is more business from the railroads With builders of 
heavy machinery the outlook is gradually growing better. 
Several orders for small mine hoists have been placed re- 
cently and a number of inquiries for large installations are 
pending. The demand for pneumatic tools has improved con- 
siderably. 

In the foundry trade conditions remain about stationary. 
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A fair volume of orders is coming out for light gray castings, 
and nearly all the local jobbing foundries are running at 
about three-fourths or more of their full capacity. 

The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, Cleveland, has 
awarded the contract for the erection of a one-story brick 
addition to its plant, 87 x 156 ft. The company will add 
new machinery equipment to the amount of about $40,000, 
a large portion of which has not yet been purchased. The 
additional equipment will include large presses and smaller 
machine tools. The company at present has all the work it 
can do and finds that a larger plant is needed for its grow- 
ing business. 

The Lees-Bradner Company, Cleveland, has been formed 
to place on the market a new automatic gear generator, the 
invention of E. J. Lees. The company is a partnership, com- 
posed of E. J. Lees and H. T. Bradner, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent, and sales manager, respectively, of 
the Grant-Lees Machine Company. 

The National Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports a 
continued improvement in the demand for automatic ma- 
chinery, having recently booked some large orders in addi- 
tion to an increasing number of small ones. Its screw ma- 
chine products department is being operated at full capacity. 

The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company reports that the 
demand for pneumatic tools has picked up considerably. 
The company is now operating its plant with its full force 
of men on half time. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, re- 
ports a better outlook for all its lines of machinery. This 
company has recently sold a number of small mine hoists, 
for which the demand has improved, and a number of in- 
quiries are pending for large hoists, gas producers and other 
products. 

The plant of the Kinsey Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
will be moved to Toledo and will occupy a new factory build- 
ing to be erected adjoining the plant of the Pope Motor Car 
Company, which was recently purchased by the Overland 
Automobile Company of Indianapolis. The Kinsey Com- 
pany manufactures automobile parts. 

The Cleveland Castings Pattern Company notes a decided 
improvement in the demand for patterns, many orders com- 
ing in for rush work. The demand is good for stove, ma- 
chinery and for hot water and steam heating boiler patterns. 

The Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, manufacturer 
of chilled rolls and heavy machinery, Ansonia, Conn., .has 
opened a branch office at 1011 Williamson Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which is under the management of George W. 
Osborn. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 15, 1909. 
During the recent industrial depression a feature of 
considerable importance to this section of the country was 
the continued and well sustained strength of the demand for 
internal combustion engines, from those of the smallest size, 
utilizing gasoline and other products of petroleum, to those 
of 5000 hp., designed for operation on blast furnace gas. 


It is well recognized here that had it not been for the latter: 


the great shops at West Allis could hardly have been kept 
going, while im the manufacture of the former, or appa- 
ratus pertaining thereto, a large number of establishments 
throughout Wisconsin and adjoining States were maintained 
upon a reasonably profitable basis. Now that business 


generally is making rapid strides toward a restoration to- 


normal, this trade keeps well in the van of returning pros- 
perity and is a very dependable factor. A strong inquiry 
has also developed for gas producers adapted to fuels of 
varying character, including slack and bone coal, lignite, 
peat, timber waste and crude petroleum, and many specifica- 
tions covering complete gas power plants are now being 
put out by builders in response to specific requirements of 
prospective users. This is a trade which, with all its nu- 
merous ramifications, it will pay builders of shop machinery 
to keep a close watch upon, for apparatus in great variety. 
including machine tools of practically every description, will 
be needed by manufacturers in this section to meet the rap- 
idly growing demand for increased output. 

In the improvement of local plants or equipment of new 
ones it is noticeable that during the past few months an 
effort has usually been made to secure machinery of the 
best quality, with an established record for economical 
operation. Second-hand tools find ratively little sale 
here, and apparatus that is not already well known to manu- 
facturers of this section is particularly difficult to sell at 
the present time as compared with standard lines. Such old 
equipment as offers is disposed of mainly in other parts of 
the country. 

The foreign trade of leading Northwestern manufactur- 
ers, as shown in recent reports, is looking up materially. 
Machine tools, power and mining machinery and apparatus 


for handling bulk materials are particularly, sought, while- 


a good deal of construction work is also in sight. Details as 
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to the exact location of this business are, however, usually 
withheld. Large Milwaukee builders interviewed, while con- 
firming the general truth of the statement, refuse to allow 
mention to be made of specific contracts, fearing to open to 
certain competitors fields to which they feel the prior claim. 
During the year 1908 some very vigorous scouting was done 
abroad by manufacturers in this section and considerable 
money spent in cultivating friendly relations with foreign 
houses, notably in Latin America and the Orient. ‘The ef- 
fect of this work began to be felt as early as last September 
and it has been of a cumulative quality. Now the results 
shown are very complacently regarded by those whose fore- 
sight they reward. 

The Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, Wis., is 
taking bids for a portion of its new plant, which is to be 
electrically operated, although the company has not yet de- 
cided whether to put in its own generating unit. The first 
building erected will be 100 x 120 ft., of steel and brick or 
concrete, with saw tooth roof; second building, 100 x 200 
ft., of the same construction. 

The Northwestern Construction & Engineering Company, 
Milwaukee, has been incorporated by C. B. Holder, A. E. 
Riechert and E. M, Daniell. 

The Fisher Governor Company, Marshalltown, fowa, has 
increased its business to such an extent that the plant will 
need to be practically doubled this year. 

The Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has taken a contract from the Federal Government for pat- 
tern shop tools to be used on the Isthmus of Panama. The 
trade of this company is at present very lively. 

The Power & Mining Machinery Company, Cudahy, Wis., 
has been awarded contract by the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion for a complete rock crushing plant to duplicate one pre- 
viously installed at La Boca. An Allis-Chalmers outfit, with 
gyratory breaker, was ‘also erected recently at the coast 
quarry. 

Reports regarding the erection by the A. O. Smith Com- 
pany of a new plant in Milwaukee for the manufacture of 
automobile parts have finally crystallized in the statement 
that it is to be one story, 285 x 800 ft., of steel frame, hollow 
tile walls, steel and tile roof, with a separate power plant, 40 
x 60 ft., and an office building, 50 x 125 ft. A large quantity 
of new machinery will need to be purchased in the near 
future, including all tools usual in the equipment of a plant 
of this kind. 

The Sailer-Whitmore Company, Menasha, Wis., will build 
a retaining wall along the river and erect a foundry for use 
in connection with its present plant. 

The Auto Body Company, Lansing, Mich., is having plans 
drawn for a group of new shops. 

The city of Madison, S. D., has purchased two producer 
gas engines of 335 hp. from the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
chinery Company and electric generators of correspending 
capacity from the Ft. Wayne Electric Company. 

The Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis., has decided 
upon remodeling its power plant. No details concerning the 
purchase of machinery have as yet been given out. 

The Pierce Motor Company, Racine, Wis., has begun 
work on foundations for a machine shop, 60 x 180 ft., and 
will start the erection shortly of a second building of larger 
dimensions. The contemplated removal to Milwaukee has 
been abandoned, but a branch may be established here later 
on. 

A brick and steel forge shop is to be added to its factory 
by the American Skein Company, Racine, Wis. 

Engine and boiler for the new Government ‘station at 
White Shoal, Mich., will be supplied by the Downey & 
Kruse Company, Milwaukee, and an air compressor by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 

The Malleable Iron Range Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has let contract to D. B. Danielson, Milwaukee, for a 
new shop, 60 x 168 ft., and L foundry, reported as 70 x 
210 x 270 ft., including annealing department. 

' The Great Northern dock at Superior, Wis., will be en- 
larged and equipped with modern machinery, 

The Great Northern Railroad shops at Delta, near Ever- 
ett, Wash., are being enlarged and additions to the machin- 
ery now installed will be made in the near future. At Grand 
Forks, N. D., a new roundhouse and repair shop is to be 
built. 

It is reported that the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, will erect new car shops and 
barns covering two city blocks; also an addition to its power 
station at West Allis. Steel construction will be used. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company will supply the engine for 
the new power plant of the Jos. Bach Estate, Milwaukee; 
the Ft. Wayne Electric Company has contract for the gen- 
erator and the Ames Iron Works for boilers. 


a RR 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, operated by the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, handled in the first 
seven days of. June an average of 33,767 tons of ore per 
day between its docks at Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, and its 
blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh District. 
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Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 15, 1909. 

Buying continues somewhat irregular and while some 
manufacturers and merchants report a betterment, others 
note a tendency toward quietness. Merchants transacting 
business in the territory immediately adjacent to this city 
have not taken on any very considerable business, although 
those covering a wider field have been more active. Whil: 
the buying movement which developed during early May has 
quieted down to some extent, it is believed that the tren:l 
is in the right direction and it will require two or three 
movements of this character before business again gets set- 
tled into a regular stride.. At the time competition is very 
sharp, and while prices in the leading classes of tools are 
pretty well maintained, there have been concessions of one 
kind or another made in some instances in less important 
lines. ‘The feeling on the whole is decidedly optimistic. In- 
creased activity is to be noted in both finished and semi- 
finished iron and steel products, and mills are much more 
fully engaged, particularly in the West. 

The railroads are buying more freely, -although their 
transactions in machine tools have been comparatively light. 
Inquiries before the trade are mostly for single tools, an 
occasional one developing for equipment covering three or 
four tools. Some larger business, however, is in sight 
and may develop at no distant date. The forward movement 
in general business is better and the trade is encouraged 
with the outlook for more active conditions, at least, early 
in the fall. 

The activity reported by manufacturers of machine tools 
varies considerably. Some few in this territory are running 
to full capacity; the larger proportion, however, have not 
exceeded 60 per cent. of normal, while quite a few are stil] 
below 50 per cent. No developments are reported in con- 
nection with the foreign demand. Inquiries are light and 
very little new business has been taken on. Boilers and 
engines continue active. The bulk of the trade has been in 
equipment of the smaller horsepowers, although several 
orders covering quite extensive installations are under con- 
sideration. 

Second-hand machinery merchants find business still ir- 
regular, a fair day to day business covering a wide range 
of metal and woodworking machinery being reported. 

Conditions in the foundry trade show a slight better- 
ment; it is spotty, however, and lacks regularity, gains being 
noted in some instances, declines in others. Jobbing foun- 
dries are only fairly active, steel casting plants show a lit- 
tle improvement. There has been but little increase, how- 
ever, in the demand for castings for machine tool purposes. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., is receiving quite 
a number of inquiries. Sales during May were the largest 
in any month for over two years, and indications for fur- 
ther buying are believed to be favorable. ~ Orders recently 
taken consist chiefly of those for cold saw cutting off ma- 
chines for various classes of work, milling, slotting, rotary 
planing and cylinder boring machines. This company has 
made a number of extensions to its plant and equipment the 
past year, and is still adding new tools, largely, however, of 
its own manufacture. 

The R. S. Newbold & Son Company, Norristown, Pa., re- 
ports a material improvement in business the past six weeks. 
More inquiries are being received and a fair amount of or- 
ders have been taken. This company is now operating 65 
to 70 per cent. of its capacity and feels very much encouraged 
at the outlook for business. 

The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company, 
Rirdsboro, Pa., has recently taken an order for the recon- 
struction of the No. 3 blast furnace of the E. & G. Brooke 
Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa. Business is not reported very 
active by the Birdsboro Company, although the general bet- 
terment in the trade will, it is expected, have a beneficial 
effect on its business. 

The Betts Machine Company, Wilmington, Del., notes 
an increased inquiry for its line of tools. At present the 
plant is being operated 46 hr. a week, but not with a full 
complement of employees. Orders received are mostly for 
individual tools. A few foreign inquiries have developed, 
but no orders. The demand recently has been largely for 
vertical boring and turning mills. A number of tire turn- 
ing and boring mills are about completed for the Forged 
Steel Wheel Company, Butler, Pa. 

The contract for extensive improvements to the plant 
of the Chester Water Company, Chester, Pa., has been 
awarded, we understand, to Thomas Oliver of that city. It 
includes the erection of an addition to the present pumping 
station and boiler house, new machinery and other equip- 
ment, particulars regarding which are not available at the 
time. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., states 
that the volume of orders taken during May was the largest 
since the fall of 1907, and the same conditions have thus 
far extended into the present month. The outlook for the 
future is believed to be bright. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, MAss., June 15, 1909. 

There is no evidence of any weakening in the demand 
for machinery, and on the whole a slight improvement is 
noted. The experiences of the dealers vary from week to 
week, each having his spurts as large orders or groups of 
lesser amounts are booked, and also his intervening lulls, dur- 
ing which complaints may be heard. But the average con- 
tinues satisfactory. Inquiries for heavy tools are becoming 
more numerous and more important. One specification is 
for some $60,000 worth of planers, but this was received 
by manufacturers and not by dealers, the customer being out- 
side of the New England territory. The manufacturers 
report that indications are good and that more business is 
being placed. There is a difference of opinion as to the 
probability of a serious falling off of business during the 
summer. Probably summer vacation shutdowns will be less 
numerous than usual. Where orders warrant a continuous 
operation, some concerns, which ordinarily give their em- 
ployees vacations, will make an exception this season. Work- 
men have had all the idle time they desire, as a whole, and 
the necessity of repairs and similar work, which has been 
an important purpose of shutdowns, does not exist in many 


works, there having been ample opportunity to attend to 
these matters during the last two years. Not a few manu- 
facturers will restrict their personal vacations, because they 
feel that their personal services will be required at their 
offices and because they took the opportunity of the dull 
summer last year to make more extensive vacation trips 
than usual. If these conditions prevail in an important way 
they will have the tendency to keep up the buying. 

There is a marked change in the tool steel trade. Cus- 
tomers are buying in really good sized lots. The experience 
has been that most orders were for a few pounds. Now they 
run into considerable sums of money. More men are at work 
in the warehouses. Practically all large buyers of merchant 
steel have provided for their wants for some time ahead, but 
many users, whose requirements. are comparatively small, are 
still to place their contracts. 

The Frank Mossberg Company, Attleboro, Mass., manu- 
facturer of stampings, steel spools and reels and machinery, 
is to have a new plant which will give largely increased 
manufacturing facilities,that are imperatively needed. There 
will be two buildings, one 60 x 300 ft., two stories, and 
the other 8O x 150 ft., one story, providing some 50,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. The building will be located on an 
8-acre tract of land, to provide for future growth, and will 
have spur track facilities. The company is now studying 
the question of power, the various types of steam and gas 
engines being under consideration. The plant must develop 
150 hp. Electric power will be generated with the purpose 
of using motor drive. The company had thought to leave 
Attleboro, but the local Board of Trade has been active in 
the matter of retaining the industry, and a company has 
been formed, known as the Attleboro Land Company, to 
erect the new factory, which the Frank Mossberg Company 
can acquire later. The business has grown very rapidly, and 
during the past two years the demand for steel spools and 
reels has so increased as to require large space for that 
department alone. 

The Columbia Motor Car Company has been incorpor- 
ated in Connecticut to take over the business of the Blec- 
tric Vehicle Company. The incorporators are Lucius F. 
Robinson, Albion B. Wilson and Francis W. Cole, repre- 
senting the bondholders of the old company, who propose to 
reorganize and continue the business. The sale of the assets 
to the new comaany was authorized by the United States 
Court at Trenton, N. J., on Monday. 

The Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, Indian Orchard, 
Mass., has voted to increase its capital stock $300,000, 
which will be disposed of to the old stockholders at par. It 
is understood that the purpose of the new issue is to in- 
crease the working capital rather than for enlargement or 
expansion. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, manufacturer 
of friction clutches, has completed the renovation and equip- 
ment of its new shops at Manchester, Conn., and is about 
to transfer the business from the old plant at Hartford, 
Conn. The new factory will provide large additional manu- 
facturing space and will greatly increase the economy and 
general efficiency of manufacturing. 

The business of the Briggs Company, Portland, Conn., 
manufacturer of bright wire goods, will undoubtedly be taken 
over by the Portland Specialty Company, which has been 
incorporated for the purpose under Connecticut laws. The 
Briggs Company is now in the hands of a receiyer, and the 
permission of the courts will have to be obtained before the 
new company can take possession, but it is believed that this 
fermality will soon be concluded. David Barry will be pres- 
ident of the new company and James H. Barry, treasurer 
and general manager. The company will manufacture a line 
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of novelties, including some of those of the Briggs Company. 

It is given out at Pittsfield, Mass., that the General 
Electric Company will make large additions to its works in 
that place this season. It is stated locally that a-trans- 
former building will be 80 x 375 ft. and three stories, with 
walls capable of sustaining two additional floors when the 
need for the space shall require. Other buildings will be 
erected later, it is stated. 

TheAmerican Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
is considering the erection of a power plant. 

The greatest of the textile mills of New Bedford, Mass., 
will be the Nashawena Cotton Mill, which it is proposed to 
establish at a cost of $2,500,000. William Whitman, Brook- 
line, Mass., head of the National Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Associdtion, is the head of the new company. The building 
will be 125 x 800 ft. The Loraine Mfg. Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. L., is to build a $1,500,000 addition to its plant. 
The Lafayette Worsted Mill Company, Woonsocket, R. L., 
will duplicate its main mill with a building 109 x 174 ft., 
four stories. The George Mabbett & Sons Company, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., will build an addition, 30 x 115 ft. The J. F. 
& M. H. Warren Company, Worcester, Mass., leather goods, 
will build a new factory, 60 x 90 ft., three stories. The 
Stamford Candy Company, Stamford, Conn., will replace the 
building recently burned by a factory, 50 x 100 ft., two 
stories, of reinforced concrete. The Ninigret Mills Com- 
pany, Mystic, Conn., will erect a large addition. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15, 1909. 


The date of opening bids on several proposals for ma- 
chinery for the navy yards has been extended. The Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, will 
receive bids until July 10 instead of June 26, as formerly an- 
nounced, for the following: Piping, pumps, condensers, heat- 
ers, &c., for the Puget Sound Navy Yard; three 5000 cu. ft. 
air compressors and accessories for the New York, Phila- 
delphia and Mare Island navy yards; eight boilers with oil 
burners, flues, superheaters and stack for the Puget Sound 
and Mare Island navy yards; one 40-ton locomotive jib crane 
for the Norfolk Navy Yard; one 1000-kw. and two 1500-kw. 
turbo alternators for the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
navy yards; motor generator sets, exciters, switchboard, &c., 
for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

The following bids were opened June 8 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 

Class 31, one 80-ton overhead ele eee eane— Bisa a 
Alliance Machine Compeny. Alliance, Ohio, $22,975 and $24 
10, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Onto’ 
$17, 735: 51, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $22,806 : 
53, Morgan Engineering —— ny, Alliance, Ohio, $21,475 ; 36, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $17,600 
Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $26,000. 

Class 41, one i pe expandin and oe I machine—Bidder 
46. Lovekin Pipe xpanding & Flanging Machine Company, Phil- 
adel ue, Pa., 10, 000. 

ss 71, one electric deck winch—Bidder 41, Hyde Windlass 
Comp os Bath, Maine, $2700; 92, Williamson Brothers Com- 
any, Phitadeiphie, Pa., $2750; 100, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, 
ew Yor 
Class 143, two feed water heaters—Bidder 32, Griscom- 
Spencer Company, New York, etre and $2060: 74, Schutte & 
Koerting Company, Philadelphia. a $3625; 96, Alberger Con- 
denser Company, New York, $1803.5 

Bids were opened on June 7 td motor generator sets for 
the Central, Eastern and Western high schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as follows: 

Prices are the same under each bid for each school. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.. A, $654; B, 
$650; Western Electric Com any New York, ; Richmond 
Electric Company, Richmon Va., $618; National Electrical 
Supply Company, wesigets. "D. C., $745; Fort Wayne Electric 
Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., A, $488; B, $469; Wagner ee 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.. $670.60; Charies J. Bogue Elec- 
tric Company, New York, $800; Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 
Brookline, Mass., $635. 

The following bids were received June 5 at the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, for a 
local conveyor system of the gravity bucket type for the 
United States Naval Station, Key West: 

Item 1, work complete ; 2, work.in accordance with specifi- 
cations except that for each conveyor only one receiving hop- 
per, one weighing hopper and one discharge chute shall be 
provided ; 3, omitting all weighing hoppers and scales; 4, in 
accordance with specifications except that at west end of 
sheds the conveyor shall return to a level of upper run in 
sheds without the return loop; 5, deduct from item 1, omit- 
ting ladders, platforms, and stairs; 6, add to item 1 for 
building outside pits complete; 7, bidder’s specifications. 

Penn aoe Company, Washington. D. Cy item 1, $46,600; 

34 4,900 ; 4 ef 870. 


2, $46,000 ; $43,900 ; 5, $400; 
Conveving Siathinery ‘Company. New ork “item 1, ae ee 


2, $44,086 : $42,848 ; 4, $41,883; $450; 6, $7920. 

jetz En oe Lompe pends . New York, . i. prenee 2, 
57,000 ; 3, $53.000 ; 5, $190; ny aay 

Meade. Morrison com y, New. York. item $75, 845; 2, 
$65,595 ; 8, $69,845; 4, $59,595: 5, $200; 6, $2 943 42. 


The following bids were received sic 27 at Tompkins- 
ville, N. Y., for two Scotch boilers for light vessel No. 44: 


rlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, Del., : 


Ha 
$4193, accepted. 
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Staten Island Shipbuilding Company, Port Richmond, N. Y., 
4350. 
$ New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., $5275. 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $5360, c ; 

Waters-Gildersleeve-Colver Company, West New Brighton, 
N. Y., $6455. ; : 

Kingsford Foundry: & Machine Company, Oswego, N. Y., 
$8930. 

The Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, has been 
awarded cortract for a steam windlass for light vessel No. 
44, at $1400, under opening of May 22. 

Under bids opened May 4 for machinery for the navy 
yards, the Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, has been 
awarded class 91, one double geared steel capstan, $495. 

The Cleveland Automatic Machine Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been awarded class 251, one single spindle auto- 
matic screw machine, $1869.80, under bids opened May 18, 
for machinery for the navy yards. ; 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened May 25: 

Chicago Concrete Machinery Company, Chicago, Ill., class 61, 
one concrete mixer, $900. 

Union Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich., class 91, 
one condensing equipment, $986. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, has been 
awarded contract for one set of plate bending rolls for the 
general lighthouse depot at Tompkinsville, N. Y., for $2200. 
Bids were opened June 5. 

———_~+e__—_ 


Trade Publications. 


Gas and Gasoline Engines.—Jacobson Machine Mfg. 
Company, Warren, Pa. Bulletin No. 27. A general description 
of hit and miss engines, with a line drawing of a standard type 
of engine is given, and the various parts of the machine are 
taken up and separately described. Portable and semi-portable 
engines are shown, together with a portable engine with wood- 
sawing attachment. 


Wood Split Pulleys.—Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind. Booklet, entitled “‘ From Log to Lineshaft.” Describes the 
manufacture of the company’s wood split pulleys step by step 
and shows a standard pulley in various stages of construction, 
together with several finished types. 

Gears.— Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass. Cata- 
logue E2 and Circular B3. The first is in booklet form and 
treats of standard steel gears and describes the method employed 
by the company in manufacturing its line of gears, which in- 
elude case hardened steel gears and chrome nickel steel gears. 
Sectional illustrations of various pitches show that the com- 
pany is prepared to furnish about everything in the way of 
gears, including iron, brass, wrought iron and fiber gear§: The 
circular is devoted especially to steel gears and also illustrates a 
line of ball universal joints, thrust collar bearings, &c. 


Foundry Equipment.—Whiting Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany, Harvey, Ill. Catalogue No, 56, superseding catalogue No. 
30, and booklet. The first contains 23 pages, devoted especially 
to core oven equipment, and shows a standard core oven, with 
photographic views and line drawings. These ovens are made 
in several types, including a revolving and drawer type oven. 
Core oven racks and cars are shown, together with standard 
coremakers’ benches, and several views of the company’s equip- 
ment in use in foundries are shown. The booklet is entitled 
“A Model Foundry,’ and contains two typical layouts for foun- 
dries and illustrations of the equipment recommended. The 
booklet was prepared especially for distribution at the Cincin- 
nati convention of the American Foundrymen’s Association, and 
should be useful to those contemplating the construction and 
equipping of a foundry. 

Feed Water Purification Systems.—Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Pa. Circular. Gives two tables of 
results obtained from two users of the company’s boiler feed 
water system, a catalogue explaining which was reviewed in 
The Iron Age, June 3, 1909. 


Bronze Propellers.—Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 
Quincy, Mass. Post card. Sbows a manganese bronze yacht 
propeller cast in the company’s foundry and being finished in a 
special propeller planing machine, 

Recording Gauges.—The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. Bulletin No. 104. <A preliminary bulletin of recording 
gauges for all commercial ranges of pressure and vacuum. Iilus- 
trates the various types of gauges and gives sample charts. 

Pump Valves.—Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Company, 
Boston, Mass. Card. Shows the Branden pump valve with wire 
coil insertion and briefly describes it. 

Engineering Inspection, Assaying, Analyzing, &c. 
—The Bulick-Henderson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ~- Booklet. 
Sets forth the company’s qualifications in consulting engineering 
work along the lines “mentioned above and including the in- 
spection of railroad material and equipment, with which the 
organization is especially familiar. Also contains instructions 
for selecting pig iron, coal, coke, cement, brick, &¢c., for sampling 
and other material for making analyses. 

Copper Flange Gaskets.—Chapman Engineering Com- 
pany, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue No, 9, 
6 x 9 in., 23 pages. Devoted principally to the company’s line 
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of case hardened corrugated copper flange gaskets and gives 
views of several types, including pump gaskets, valve bonnet 
gaskets, waste heat boiler gaskets, &c., which are made in 
various shapes. Views of a double circular glass cutter and a 
single circular glass cutter are shown and composition metallic 
boiler gaskets are briefly mentioned. 


Mine Sheaves, Rollers and Appliances.—Coshocton 
Iron Company, Monongahela, Pa. Folder. Shows several types 
of mine sheaves and stands, which are made up to 72 in. 
groove diameter, and lists prices of different sizes. 


Trench Braces.—Dunn Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Booklet. Shows extensible trench braces or ditch jacks, for 
bracing sheeting in trenches and tunnels, including a view of 
the braces in use on subway construction work in New York 
City. 

Water Purification Systems.—William B. Scaife & 
Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 44 pages. 
Views of the company’s plant and laboratory are shown, and 
a short treatise on water filtering, softening and purifying is 
given, together with descriptions of the company’s apparatus. 
A number of views of installations are shown of apparatus in 
use in paper plants, breweries, packing houses, &c. Several 
types of systems adaptable for different manufacturing plants 
are shown, including a tower type condensing system, an auto- 
matic water purifier and a system especially adaptable for 
treating hot water under pressure. 


«Spiral Riveted Pipe.—American Spiral Pipe Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Circular. Gives views of installations of spiral pipe 
used in supplying water for hydro-electric plants, and shows a 
section of spiral pipe with a forged steel bolted joint. 


Lathe Chucks.—Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, 
Conn. Leaflet. Shows several chucks, including a chuck with 
patent reversible jaws, and explains that the company furnishes 
chucks with three or four jaws in either universal or combina- 
tion pattern. 

Power Presses.—Consolidated Press & Tool Company, 
Hastings, Mich. Calendar for June. One of a series of month- 
ly calendars setting forth the advantages of the company’s 
line of power presses. 

Condensing Apparatus.—aA. 8S. Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, New York. Booklet. Contains diagrams of a centrif- 
ugal jet condensing apparatus, a barometric jet condensing ap- 
paratus and a surface condenser, with brief descriptive matter. 

Sheet Steel Stampings.—Matthews Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass. Catalogue. Illustrates sheet metal stamp- 
ings made by the company to order only, as it carries none of 
the goods shown in stock. The factory is equipped to do diffi- 
cult drawn work and makes a special point of accuracy. The 
catalogue is useful as showing the type of work done and 
states that the company has its own electroplating, polishing 
and lacquering departments and is, therefore, able to furnish 
a variety of finishes on sheet metal at reasonable cost. 

Variable Speed Transmission.—Variable Speed Clute 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Catalogue. Relates to an air-con- 
trolled variable speed clutch, a full description of which was 
printed in The Iron Age, April 8, 1909. The catalogue contains 
a number of testimonial letters from well-known manufacturers 
containing favorable comment upon results obtained with this 
equipment. 


High Speed Tools.—Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, 
Chicago. Catalogue No. 72. Covers a line of drills which in- 
cludes high speed twist drills and reamers, Norka high speed 
twist drills and chucks, Hercules high speed twist and flap 
drills. ‘ 

Sheet Metal Working Machinery.—Dreis & Krump 
Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. 9, 20 pages. Refers 
to a line of steel cornice and heavy power brakes for bending 
light sheets and steel plates up to % in. thick. These brakes 
differ from the usual form of construction in that they are built 
throughout of wrought steel plates and shapes so arranged as 
to bring an edgewise strain against the plates of the bending 
leaves. These brakes are made in suitable widths and capacities 
for general cornice work, and include two special styles, one for 
steel range makers’ use and the other for making electric switch 
boxes and miscellaneous pan work. 

_— —-- »>- oe 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Lake Superior 
Mining Institute will be held on the Marquette Range, 
beginning Wednesday, August 25, and continuing to Sat- 
urday, August 28. Headquarters will be in Ishpeming, 
Mich., and excursions will be arranged for the entertain- 
ment of the members and guests. Local committees are 
preparing a programme and itinerary for the meeting. 
A. J. Yungbluth is secretary of the institute. 























The Climax Chain Company, St. Louis, Mo., desires to 
communicate with manufacturers of steel rods that will 
be suitable for making cold rolled unwelded electric fix- 
ture chain in sizes up to 5% in. The material must be 
cold drawn, or rolled to be uniform and smooth, accurate 
in gauge and free from pitting or checking. 
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HARDWARE 


T this time when the question of the crops is so prom- 
A inently before the public it is eminently proper 
that the farmer and his position in the business world 
should come in for a share of attention. While the 
prosperity of the country is in large measure dependent 
on the prosperity of the farmers, 
wealth as well as the movement of a normal volume of 
business dependent on good harvests, it is fitting that 
the farmers themselves constantly 
importance as 
should receive recognition. 
material wealth of the land, in the agricultural products 
which through the channels of trade are everywhere dis- 
seminated, yield them as a class handsome financial re- 
turns, which enable them to be liberal purchasers not 
only of the necessaries of life, but also of a multitude of 


things relating to comfort, refinement and luxury. 


and its increase in 


and their growing 
of manufactured 


Their contributions to the 


consumers products 


There was a time not very long ago when the farmer 
was regarded as having ‘a hard lot, and was in fact in 
a much less satisfactory position than he now occupies. 
The financial condition of the agricultural classes was 
strikingly different from what it is in these days of signal 
rural prosperity. Instead of anxiety in regard to the 
payment of interest on their heavily mortgaged farms 
there are now questions as to the investment of surplus 
funds, after there has been a liberal expenditure in the 
purchase of things contributing to comfort and elegance 
in living. This new condition, the full effects of which 
are not yet manifest, is incidentally touched upon in 
the letter of a correspondent published under the head- 
ing of the Question Box on a subsequent page of this 
issue. The material well being of the farming class, 
while a matter for rejoicing because of its direct relation 
to national prosperity, is a fact which should not be over- 
looked by the merchants through whom their purchases 
must be made. With larger resources and increasing in- 
comes there is a general reaching out on their part after 
the material things which occupy so conspicuous a place 
in modern life. Instead of the simple homes, meagerly 
and cheaply furnished, which contrasted strangely with 
the residences of well to do people in towns and cities, 
there is now a constant movement toward the more ade- 
quate, comfortable and even elaborate equipment which 
is characteristic of these days when such a multitude of 
products are provided to meet real and imaginary wants. 
Finer furnishings of the houses, modern plumbing, more 
expensive dress, fancier vehicles and even automobiles 
are indicative of this trend. 


While this state of things does not hold with all farm- 
ers individually, the fact remains that the farmers gen- 
erally are increasing in prosperity, have more money and 
greater inclination to spend it, and are, therefore, of 
growing importance as customers or prospective customers 
of the merchants whose business it is to supply them 
with the commodities they need. The wisdom of cultivat- 
ing the farmers’ trade is thus enforced. It is a large and 
growing trade. It calls for a different and a better class 
of goods than it did a few years ago. How to take care 
of it will demand a recognition of the opportunity, a 
new alertness perhaps on the part of the merchants, and 
the adoption of new and more carefully devised methods 
to secure the business. How this may be done, the mis- 


takes which are to be avoided, the new spirit which is to 
bring the commercial and the agricultural classes closer 
together, the special expedients which may be employed 
by merchants to make themselves solid with the farm- 
ers, are questions of direct, practical interest to which 
merchants who desire to keep step with the movement of 
things must give attention. 





Condition of Trade. 


There is general agreement in the reports from manu- 
facturers to the effect that the volume of business in most 
lines is not as large as two or three weeks ago. 
apparently the lull 
special activity, as the influences which stimulated such 
activity have in some measure spent their first force. 
The announcement of the higher prices for Wire 
and important Wire products had unquestionably 
effect on the Hardware market as a whole, 


There is 


which usually follows a period of 


Nails 
much 
and in sym- 
pathy with the better feeling in the Iron market induced 
the placing of a good many miscellaneous orders which 
had been held back during the period of hesitancy and 
shrinking values. In connection with this buying move- 
ment there was naturally the purchasing of such goods as 
were immediately needed, and the present wants of the 
trade were thus satisfied. There is at this time, accord- 
ingly, only a moderate movement of business, with, how- 
ever, an excellent feeling and the expectation on practi- 
cally all sides that things are going to continue to im- 
prove and that we are on the way to a renewal of pros- 
perous conditions. There are some who look for a rapid 
return to a heavy volume of business, in which the capac- 
ity of mills and factories will be overtaxed, with perhaps 
radical advances in prices, but the more conservative 
view that the movement will be gradual is more gen- 
erally entertained. But whether it be with a slow but 
steady or a rapid pace it is recognized that the turn has 
come and that things are moving in the direction of a 
fine volume of business. While there are enough uncer- 
tainties as to the extent of the crops to justify watchful- 
ness and caution the outlook is assuredly promising, with 
a fair possibility that there will be harvests which in 
value will compare well with those of any preceding year. 
In the Hardware market there is little in regard to its 
tone or special changes in price to call for particular men- 
tion. Prices in some lines are weak and irregular, in 
others attractive orders will secure concessions from regu- 
lar quotations and certain lines, mostly in the department 
of Heavy Hardware, are held firmly and may be on the 
verge of an advance. It is a condition of things which 
places unusual responsibility on the buyer. There is need 
for the exercise of good judgment. It is a state of things 
in which it is easy to make mistakes. There is an op- 
portunity for a careful sounding of the market to find out 
where orders can most advantageously be placed. While 
in general there would appear to be a greater prospect of 
advances than of declines in the prices ruling on most 
goods there is little doubt that skillful buying will matty 
the pains and care it requires. ° 


Chicago. 


As the harvest season approaches the eyes of the 
commercial world turn with anxious scrutiny toward 
maturing crops as an issue upon which in a large meas- 
ure depends the future prosperity of the country. Ali 
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trade interests are keenly sensitive to the varying senti- 
ment of doubt and hopefulnes reflected in reports indi- 
cating the probable outcome; and none more so perhaps 
than those engaged in the manufacture and sale of goods 
included in Hardware lines. It is, therefore, interesting 
to note that recent information concerning crop condi- 
tions, gathered through a large sales organization cover- 
ing all of the Middle and Western States, affords no 
ground for apprehension. Here and there in some locali- 
ties the prospects are not wholly favorable, but such in- 
stances are not numerous enough to reduce materially 
the general average. Trade in the meantime is steadily 
improving and manufacturing plants are gradually 
becoming more active. No surer indication of the spread 
of confidence is needed than that observed in the increase 
of operative and sales forces. During the late depres- 
sion many factories and sales organizations have been 
more or less disrupted by retrenchment measure requir- 
ing the dismissal of many employees, and now that the 
volume of business is increasing, more help is needed. 
The prolonged continuance of unseasonable cold weather 
in the North has retarded the movement of some lines 
of goods, while it has quickened the sale of others. Stocks 
of Screen Doors in the hands of retail dealers, for in- 
stance, have not moved as quickly as usual, and in conse- 
quence the jobbers are receiving but few reorders. Lawn 
Mowers on the other hand are in good demand. Some- 
thing of the activity in building trades may be gathered 
from the statement of building permits issued during the 
present month in the leading cities. In Chicago for the 
month of May the cost of structures for which permits 
were taken out amounted to $12,609,480, or more than 
double that of the same month last year. These esti- 
mates include several large buildings, the chief one of 
which is the new city hall. Naturally such expansion in 
building is reflected in a greater demand for Builders’ 
Hardware, and trade in this line is more nearly of normal 
volume than at any time within the past two years, 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Contrary 
to our usual experience, our sales this year in June, for 
the same number of days, are running ahead of May. 
We are showing a much better increase over last year 
than we did for the same period in May. 

This we attribute not to the tariff discussion in Wash- 
ington, but to improved crop prospects. There have been 
good rains in many parts of our territory that were suf- 
fering from drought. We are receiving favorable crop 
condition reports from almost every direction. With 
wheat bringing $1.50 and corn 75 cents per bushel, even 
the tariff tinkerers in Washington cannot head off the 
business coming our way. 

Lo, the poor corporations! When everything else fails 
our solons can fall back on their usual plan of sticking 
the corporations. Now it is planned to have the corpora- 
tions taxed on their net profits. 

Work hard—deny yourself—make sacrifices—build up 
a business that not only helps you, but helps your entire 
community—by your efforts give work to hundreds, And 
then receive your reward—have your net profits taxed. 

Where does the farmer come in with his high-priced 
wheat and corn? He sits on the fence rail and smiles 
as he manages to unload nearly all the taxation on the 
cities and the corporations. 

By Heck! there comes the rural free delivery. I 
guess I can kill off this afternoon looking over a new 
eatalogue. I guess I will have to take the trouble to 
write a letter to my Congressman asking him to hurry 
up parcel post. Jemima, tell my chauffeur to bring 
around the automobile at five o’clock, as I would like to 
take a little spin before supper. I guess these city fel- 
lows have a lot of fun at the expense of the farmer, but 
when it comes to the “show down” they ain’t quite as 
smart as they think. Jes so! Jes so! 

The traiff really does not make much difference to 
the hardware dealer. On Guns and almost everything 
else the foreign manufacturer has already been- barred 
out. The duty on Razors will be advanced and we will 
also have a raise on Spear-point Fish Hooks, Snelled 


_ Hooks and Trout Flies. If we don’t like to shave with 
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a poor American machine-made regular Razor, at $1.50 
to $2.00 each, we can join the army of every-day-safety- 
razor shavers. 

As a matter of fact, the tariff does not hit the Hard- 
ware man hard because he has already been passed over 
the hot sands; he has already been “ fixed.” 

But our dry goods friends are having a lovely time 
Last year the price of dry goods made a spectacular de- 
cline. All stocks depreciated. None of the dry goods 
jobbers made any money. I am told dry goods merchants 
buy from 35 to 59 per cent. of their goods abroad. They 
send buyers to Europe and make their purchases tweive 
months in advance. They sell the goods while they are 
buying them. Now our poor dry goods neighbors, on ac- 
count of the tariff, are way up in the air. 

Retail dry goods merchants are only buying from 
hand to mouth on account of the uncertainty. We hard- 
ware men only get the reflex action of this condition 
through our general merchant customers who deal in 
dry goods, 

Our dry goods brethren might as well make up their 
minds their hides are going to be nailed on the fence 
alongside those of the dealers in hardware. 

But cheer up! Cheer up! Crops look good and stocks 
of merchandise on the shelves of the dealers were never 
lower in the history of the country. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mrc. CoMPANy.—June is a 
great month, not only for college commencements, which 
never fail to give the caricaturist something to exploit, 
but also for all kinds of conventions, reunions, councils, 
royal conclaves and the like, until we wonder who it is 
that stays at home and minds the baby. We have just 
had our streets rendered gay by night and day with the 
dazzling uniforms of the “ Nobles of the Mystic Shrine.” 
Vhey have come from far and near—from New Albany 
and the Philippines. Every automobile in town has been 
doing double duty, and the injunction to “sit tight” is 
entirely unnecessary with half a dozen in the tonneau. 
A few live camels even have enlivened the scene, pre- 
sumably as an illustration of how long a living thing 
can go without a drink. 

The Oriental splendor of scimitars and crescents and 
stars with draperies of scarlet and gold are over all un- 


_ til we might almost imagine that the coffin of the prophet 


had at last yielded to the force of gravitation and the 
occupant had come to earth again to find his most num- 
erous and faithful followers in the Western hemisphere. 
Just where the Knights Templar come in, whose duty it 
is to reclaim the Holy Sepulchre, to rebuke the fez wear- 
ing sons of Islam, the deponent sayeth not. Safe it is 
to believe that his ostrich plume and his bright sword 
will come to light at the proper time at the triennial 
conclave, we believe, to bespeak the desired triumph. 

So it comes to pass that the Confederate Veterans are 
filing up the town of Memphis and cheering for the son 
of General Grant. The Turners have agreed this coming 
week to take possession of Cincinnati, much to the glori- 
fication of that town—at once on the Ohio and over the 
Rhine. 

The “ boosters ” for the various towns of more or less 
importance are arranging to induce. these and many 
other similar bodies to come their way next year. It is 
astonishing how much earnest effort, oratorical and 
otherwise, is put forth to secure these associations, chap- 
ters, commanderies, patrons or tribes, whatever name 
they go by, for some one of the various competing towns. 
If a “little nonsense now and then” is a mark of the 
presence of the wise man, we are country full of prophets 
and sages, to be sure. The weather generally turns off 
extremely hot about the time the biggest crowd gets to 
town, The brass band doth blow, but that means nothing 
to a thermometer in the nineties. 

Speaking of the weather, we have had a little too 
much rain, so that the river bottoms have again suffered 
inundation and possibly the crops have been damaged 
somewhat thereby. Business is free and normal and we 
hear very much less of the army of the unemployed. It 
has apparently been mustered out to the last private. 

During the panic and its consequences there has been 
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immense development in looking after the welfare 
of the unfortunate. We have had plenty of time to 
think about it and attend to it. This we do not always 
have when the wheels of business are buzzing in our 
ears. The anti-tuberculosis movement and free legal aid 
for the unfortunate poor, pure milk for the babies, free 
children’s hospital and the expansion of kintergartens— 
all of these have been largely developed in Louisville in 
the last year or two, to say nothing of the great schemes 
for the improvement of parks, playgrounds, new schools, 
&c. We are great and growing, and the main thing is 
not to split all of our old clothes before we can don the 
new suit. These fine new togs the good women are 
helping to cut and fit to the body politic quite as much 
as are the men. 


Cleveland. 


W. BincHAM Company.—‘ Onward, Cleveland, on- 
ward!” is the slogan we are now singing. Commencing 
Monday, June 7, the Cleveland Industrial Exposition 
opened its doors to the public. In this industrial build- 
ing are 283 separate exhibits of products manufactured 
in Cleveland, and this could be doubled and tripled were 
there room. It certainly is one of the finest exhibits of 
industrial expansion any city in the United States has 
shown. This exhibition shows expansion in all kinds of 
business, mining, milling, manufacturing, steel, iron, tex- 
tile and agricultural lines. 

The city of Cleveland has within its corporate limits 

over 3000 factories, representing a money value of over 
$200,000,000, certainly a monument to labor and capital. 
Cleveland, with a population of 550,000, the largest city in 
the State of Ohio, is expanding with leaps and bounds 
that are truly wonderful to contemplate. 
' Jn 1814 the schooner Pilot, of 60 tons capacity, was 
thought to be a large ship; to-day steamships carry- 
ing 10,000 tons enter the harbor of Cleveland and de- 
liver their cargoes of ore and grain from the Lake Su- 
perior region, and make their return trip with coal and 
other merchandise. 

Every Clevelander is proud of the expansion of his 
native or adopted city. It is no wonder that the five 
Hardware jobbing houses are enabled to extend their 
business over so wide a territory as they do, for there 
are so many articles in the Hardware line made in 
Cleveland, also in steel and other commodities, and with. 
her facilities by rail and water for distributing these 
goods, there is no limit to the business growth that is 
coming to us. 

Copious rains of late, as well as warm sunny days in 
this section, have helped the crops along a great deal. 
At the present time there is an immense demand for 
Lawn Mowers, Scythes, Grass Hooks and similar goods 
on account of the rapid growth in all vegetable and agri- 
cultural lines. 

The recent advance in Nails and Wire seems to be 
maintained universally throughout the country, and it 
is intimated that further advances may be indulged in 
soon. The shipping tonnage of the American Steel & 
Wire Company in April and May, it is said, will exceed 
any previous record. 

Business conditions in this section are very good and 
the outlook is quite hopeful. A speedy settlement of the 
tariff question is necessary to remove all fear of the 
future, and it is hoped and believed then that prosperity 
will be asserted in all our borders. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzmMuN, Kirk & Co.—Trade is looking very 
much as it showed in May. It is about normal, and, as 
stocks in hands of retail merchants are generally not 
large, the probability is that there will not be much 
change in volume of business for some weeks ahead. 

This, however, will depend largely on the condition of 
the weather and crops. Thus far in Jane the weather 
has been very favorable for the growth of grass and most 
sinall grain, and at this writing the crop conditions are 
very fine. Grass, which is a very important factor, has 
come on finely, and probably has seldom made so good a 
shewing at this season. Wheat is also in excellent shape. 
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Of course, there are many possible interferences ahead 
of us before harvest, but it is of great advantage for 
these crops to get so good a send off, and we are led to 
hope for a bountiful harvest. 

Collections are about as usual, and on the whole con- 
ditions may be considered quite favorable. 


Omaha. 

LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Trade 
conditions throughout the corn belt east and west of 
the Missouri River continue remarkably healthy. A large 
amount of building is projected, as well as in progress 
throughout the entire territory tributary to this market, 
and this condition represents the status of trade covering 
the entire trans-Missouri region. Labor of all kinds 
finds ready employment at good wages. The whole 
country west of the Missouri River may be reported as 
continuing in a prosperous condition, and as long as there 
is plenty of business in sight, backed by favorable cli- 
matic as well as financial conditions, the volume of trade 
for the next few months at least will be very satisfactory. 

All that is essential just now is favorable weather 
for the growing crops, and with this important feature 
assured there can be no doubt as to the business end of 
the situation. 

The general market reflects strength throughout, espe- 
cially in certain lines, and this fact alone lends encour- 
agement as well as confidence to general operations. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE Company.—Our business 
holds up remarkably well for this season of the year. 
June and July are usually our dullest months, but this 
June is proving to be quite an exception to the rule. Our 
sales are showing a big increase over last June and will 
probably be as good or better than June two years ago. 

While we have had a large amount of rain in this 
section, we doubt if it has done very much damage, as 
most all crops are looking fine. The wheat crop in Mid- 
dle Tennessee is going to be above the average, and 
farmers are feeling good, and many of them are now 
cutting wheat and are counting on getting a big price 
for it, which they no doubt will do. This is going to put 
a large amount of money into circulation within the next 
30 days. 

We understand that cotton and corn crops all through 
the South are looking well. Prospects for fall business 
are excellent. We believe business this fall is going to 
be something phenomenal, possibly back to old times or a 
record breaker. Collections are keeping up fine. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—We are now nearly 
ending the first six months of the year 1909, and trade 
during the five and a half months has varied somewhat 
in this section. First from the fear that existed largely for 
nearly two months owing to the trouble in the coal mining 
districts between the owners and the workmen. This nat- 
urally had a very bad effect upon the retail trade, and that, 
of course, extended to the jobbing business. This matter, 
however, was properly and satisfactorily adjusted and 
settled by a continuation of the prior agreement. Then 
came the tariff bills that are before Congress, and which 
for a long time have been before the Senate. The matter 
largely before them is the great importance of arranging 
the tariff so as to secure sufficient revenue for the mate- 
rially increased expenses of the United States. The tariff 
question has naturally had an effect upon manufacturers: 
as well as buyers. However, this will within a few weeks 
be settled, after which we look for greatly increased 
trade. 

The national banks have all had a prosperous year, 
and individual deposits in banks and trust companies 
have increased the last year and a half and have been 
exceedingly large. Industrial and commercial conditions 
have also largely improved, and it is predicted by those 
high in authority that the crisis which began about 18 
months ago is, or should be, entirely ended, and that no 
fears or anxiety should now exist. Prices of stocks have 
practically advanced to the prices of two years ago and 
sales have largely increased, and the railroads have 
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given fairly large orders for materials. It is also re- 
ported by the Government that the crops of winter wheat 
and spring wheat are large and greater than last year, 
and that through the South the cotton crops look won- 
derfully well, and it is anticipated will be large. It is 
reported that farmers throughout the country have con- 
fidence that the year 1909 will be quite equal to the 
early part of the year 1907. It is believed that there are 
more acres in cultivation in our country than ever before. 

Trade for the last two months in this section has 
been quite fair and an improved trade is anticipated for 
the fall. The sale of Lawn Mowers has largely increased 
this year, especially those of high grade. 

From what we hear from the general retail trade, as 
well as jobbers and manufacturers, all have confidence 
in an improvement in trade for the coming half of the 
year. 





NOTES ON PRICES 


Wire Nails.—A fair volume of business is still com- 
ing to the mills, which are giving their attention prin- 
cipally to the shipment of goods purchased before the 
advance. Their stocks have become exhausted and it 
is understood there is a little delay in executing orders, 
the volume of which placed at the low figure is larger 
than the trade at first realized. Prices are firmly main- 
tained and the market is in excellent condition, with a 
strong tone. The jobbers have purchased very liberally 
and would welcome another advance. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 


10 days: 

CE ih, DI i i Sg aR PS OS FE dak wen eds hee HERO 
Cariced lote to retat) merchants... «0.0... ccs cdeccccvces 1.75 
Ree. TOO CONOR C6 TON iin vc eres sana eee’ dba 1.75 
Less than carloads to retail merchants.................. 1.85 


New York.—There is a steady demand for small lots 
of Wire Nails from store, although the volume of busi- 
ness is not large. It is evident that merchants are buy- 
ing sufficient Nails to keep stocks assorted to supply the 
requirements of customers. Wire Nails are held in 
small lots at store, at $1.90 per keg, base. 


Chicago.—New demand for Wire Nails has slackened 
up somewhat, but it is yet rather beyond than under ex- 
pectations in view of the heavy buying both before and 
since the late advance of 10 cents a keg. The leading 
mills, having exhausted warehouse stocks, are beginning 
to lag in shipments, and are now about two weeks behind 
in the execution and shipment of orders. From now on 
through July new buying is expected to fall off, but the 
orders in hand will keep the mills busy through this 
period. Considerable pressure is being brought by the 
trade to bear upon the mills for a further advance of 
prices, and while such action is not regarded as im- 
probable, no announcement concerning it has up to this 
time been made. Prices are firm at the regular quota- 
tions, which are as follows: $1.88, Chicago, in car lots 
to jobbers, and $1.93 in car lots to retailers, with an ad- 
vance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of new business is being 
entered by the mills at the prevailing price of $1.70, base, 
per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but the large majority of the 
trade covered its requirements for 60 days ahead or 
longer, before the advance of 10 cents per keg was made. 
Specifications against orders have been received very 
freely by the mills, and shipments of Wire Nails in the 
past six weeks or longer have been enormously heavy. 
There is still some intimation of a further advance in 
Wire products of about $2 a ton, which would make the 
price of Nails $1.80 per keg, but nothing official has been 
given out regarding this by any of the mills. We may 
say that prices on Wire Nails are firm, and all! orders 
entered by the mills since May 15 have been at full price. 
Mills are still insisting that specifications must accom- 
pany all orders and which are to be shipped out at con- 
venience of the mill. We quote Wire Nails at $1.70 per 
keg in carload and larger lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 


Cut Nails.—Conditions in the Cut Nail market have 
been gradually improving for the past two or three weeks 
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from the manufacturers’ standpoint, and offers which 
would have been accepted by the mills are no longer con- 
sidered. At the prices ruling, immediately after the re- 
ductions by Wire Nail mills, early in May, some of the 
mills booked enough business to keep them busy some 
time, and specifications on these contracts are being re- 
ceived quite freely. Regular quotations, which have been 
merely nominal for some time, are still open to conces- 
sions of 10 to 15 cents per keg from the regular quotation 
of $1.80 per keg, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carload lots. 
Iron Cut Nails are held at an advance of 10 cents per 
keg over Steel Cut Nails in the Western market, but in 
the East this differential is not observed. 

New York.—tThe local market for Cut Nails is stronger 
than that for Wire Nails, as there are not as many of the 
former in this market that were bought at the low prices 
as there are of the latter. Manufacturers are not willing 
to accept orders at as low prices as they were two or 
three weeks ago. Consequently some of the Nail houses 
are holding small lots of Cut Nails at store at $1.90 to 
$1.95 per keg, base. 

Chicago.—The condition of the Cut Nail market shows 
considerable betterment, so far as demand is concerned. 
One feature that lends a strengthening influence is the 
promising prospects of greater activity in car building 
and car repair work, which when realized means greater 
consumption of Cut Nails.. Prices are steadier and the 
market is fairly firm at current quotations, which are as 
follows: In car lots, to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2; Steel 
Cut Nails, $1.80. 


Pittsburgh.—New demand for Cut Nails is showing 
continued improvement, and specifications against con- 
tracts are coming in more freely than for some time. 
The tone of the market is firmer, and concessions in 
prices are harder to obtain. We quote Cut Nails at the 
nominal price of $1.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but this is still 
being shaded from 10 to 15 cents a keg, depending on 
the order. No Iron Cut Nails have been made in the 
Pittsburgh District for many years, and very few, if any, 
of these kind of Nails come into the market. 

‘Barb Wire.—As the season progresses new business 
becomes lighter, but mills are busy making shipments on 
contracts placed some time ago. The weather has been 
more favorable for Fence building than for farm work 
for an unusually long period, which has extended the de- 
mand beyond the usual spring limit. Prices are well 
maintained at regular quotations, which are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh : 


Painted. Gal. 
ee IIE CRIN dig fo siicd ng ws oc aca Nites « wha KO $1.70 $2.00 
I RD DONG in i citi wduala sees side eee 1.75 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 1.85 2.15 


Chicago.—As compared with the volume of specifica- 
tions against contracts, new buying is light, but for the 
season is keeping up remarkably well. Trade for the 
spring season, ordinarily well over by this time, has 
been unusually prolonged by backward weather. It is 
tapering off, however, and not much new tonnage is ex- 
pected from now on until fall buying begins. Prices are 
being firmly maintained. We quote as follows: Jobbers, 
Chicago, car lots, Painted, $1.88; Galvanized, $2.18; to 
retailers, car lots, Painted, $1.93; Galvanized, $2.23; re- 
tailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.03; Galvanized, 
$2.33; Staples, bright, in car lots, $1.88; Galvanized, 
$2.18; car lots to retailers, 10 cents extra, with an ad- 
ditional 5 cents for less than car lots, 


Pittsburgh.—The season is pretty well advanced, and 
new orders for Barb Wire are very light and only for 
small lots to meet current needs. Shipments by the mills 
are quite heavy against contracts placed some time ago, 
specifications having been received very freely. It is 
stated that one or two of the leading makers of Barb 
Wire are somewhat behind in deliveries. Prices are very 
firm, and there are intimations of an advance in the near 
future, but this is not officially confirmed. We quote 
Galvanized Barb Wire at $2 and Painted at *. 70 in 
carloads and larger lots, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


Plain Wire.—New, business received by the mills 
shows a gradual decrease in volume as the season 
progresses. Manufacturers are busy, however, filling 
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orders, and shipments from mill are heavy. The market 
is firm and quotations per 100 Ib. to jobbers in carload 
lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.50 for Plain and 
$1.80 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the usual price 
to retailers being 5 cents additional: 


PS ieee swe 0teod 10 11 12&13214,13 14 15 16 
Annealed......$1.50 1.55 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 
Galvanized..... 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.55 2.65 


Chicayvo.—Specifications against contracts constitute 
the bulk of the tonnage coming to the mills, though some 
new orders are being entered. Fence manufacturers and 
other consumers of Plain Wire are crowding for ship- 
ments, which are beginning to fall behind. Prices are 
firm at the following quotations: Car lots, to jobbers, 
$1.68, base, f.0.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—Specifications against the heavy contracts 
placed by consumers prior to the advance of $2 a ton in 
prices have been coming in very freely; shipments by the 
mills in the last six weeks or longer have been very 
heavy. New orders are keeping up fairly well, but the 
majority of the trade covered its requirements prior to 
the advance in prices. The market is firm on the basis 
of $1.50 for Plain and $1.80 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, in carloads and larger lots, terms 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days. 

Sheet Zinc.—An advance of 4, cent per pound is an- 
nounced by the manufacturers of Sheet Zinc under date 
June 14. ‘The price is thus made $7 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. mill, 
for Sheet Zinc in 600-lb. casks of the thickness from 
No. 9 to 19, inciusive, and of the widths from 382 to 56 
in., inclusive, and of lengths from 72 to 96 in., inclusive. 
The discounts given in quantities are as follows: 

Cash 


with order. Quantity. Total 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Cstnet: betes, .60.<w ss 908 canons axes roe 3 5 8 
Perce rere ivr ee ee 3 3 6 
COROT TRIBE. ob eo wdselin cae ssescedss 3 2 5 
SE PP eee ere eee ee Oe 3 1 4 
Leen Rinem BOOO Bin. ook. viewein we cevionse 3 0 3 


Horse Shoes.—The Horse Shoe market continues to 
show the irregularities which have prevailed for some 
time and the condition is such as to suggest that the 
manufacturers may deem it advisable to take some action 
in regard to prices. There seems to be on some sides a 
disposition to make concessions slightly in excess of those 
which are recognized as regular by the manufacturers. 
A good deal of this irregularity is credited to the develop- 
ment of outside competition. 

Wood Screws.—The market for Wood Screws is still 
somewhat unsettled, but manufacturers have been con- 
ferring with a view to correcting existing irregularities, 
with some prospect, it is thought, that an understanding 
may be reached which will put the market in a better 
shape. 

Corn Poppers.—The prices for Corn Poppers for the 
coming season have recently been announced and are not 
materially different from those formerly in force. 

Strap and T Hinges.—This is a line which is not in 
an entirely satisfactory condition, as competition, some 
of it comparatively new, has developed some inequalities. 

Carriage Bolts, Plow Bolts, Machine Bolts, Etc.— 
There has been no marked change in the prices of this 
line of goods, but the market is somewhat irregular and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the manufacturers to 
maintain prices on an even level, there has been the 
development of slightly lower quotations in some lines. 

Steel Express Wagons.—The demoralized condition 
of juvenile Steel Express Wagon prices, to which refer- 
ence was recently made in our columns, continues to be 
a prominent feature in this line, with no immediate 
prospect of change. This condition is causing some buy- 
ers to hold orders until such a time as the market be- 
comes more settled. It has been claimed that where ex- 
tremely low prices are quoted they apply to Wagons not 
standard, either in size, construction or finish, and that 
prices of standard made Wagons possessing distinctive 
features of merit have about reached a cost basis. 

Rope.—The unsettled condition of the Hemp market 
has become less pronounced and the demand from Rope 
manufacturers for the lower grades of Hemp is larger 
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than for the better ones. Quotations have fallen off on 
higher grades of Manila Hemp and have about held their 
own on the lower grades. Sisal Hemp is somewhat 
stronger than last week, with little offered for sale. The 
general run of orders for Rope are for comparatively 
small quantities, although some larger orders have been 
filled during the week. Regular prices have undergone 
no change, but the market is not regarded as strong on 
some grades. ‘The market may be represented by 8% to 
8% cents per pound, base, for Pure Manila Rope of the 
highest grade, and a corresponding quality of Sisal at 
7% to 734 cents. Lower grades of Pure Manila can be 
purchased at 4, to 4% cent less than the foregoing quota- 
tions. Second grade Sisal is quoted at 614 cents and third 
grade at 6 cents per pound. Jute, 4 in. and up, No. 1, 
is quoted at 64 to 6% cents and No. 2 at 544 to 5% cents. 


Window Glass.—The demand still is disappointing ° 


to manufacturers, as the output continues to exceed the 
requirements of the trade. Workers in Glass factories 
are dissatisfied with the small amount of money they 
are earning. Warmer weather and the dissatisfaction of 
the workmen are calculated to curtail the output of the 
factories to some extent. Prices recommended by the 
Eastern Window Glass Jaobbers’ Association, from job- 
bers’ list, October 1, 1903, for territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi are as follows: New England and Middle States, 
from jobbers’, Single, 90 and 35 per cent; Double, 90 and 
40 per cent.; factory shipments, Single, 90 and 45 per 
cent.; Double, $0 and 50 per cent.; some portions of 
Pennsylvania are accorded discounts 5 per cent. better 
than other States; in the Southern States discounts vary 
from $0 and 25 to 90 and 40 per cent. on Single and from 
$0 and 30 to 90 and 45 per cent. on Double, from jobbers. 


Linseed Oil.—An advance of 2 cents per gallon was 
made in the price of Oil last week, which verified the 
prediction of higher prices. The statistical position of 
Seed is strong and higher prices for Oil before the 
new crop of Seed is available are regarded by some as 
possible. Specifications on contract orders are in fairly 
good volume. There are comparatively few new contracts 
being placed and crushers are not disposed to push sales 
at present prices. Quotations for 5 bbl. or more are as 
follows: State and Western Raw, 60 cents per gallon; 
City Raw, 61 cents per gallon, with the usual advance of 
1 cent for less than 5-bbl. lots. Boiled Oil, 1 cent ad- 
vance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The market has advanced rap- 
idly during the week, the net result being an increase of 
1% cents per gallon in the local market. The enhanced 
values are attributed to active business in the Savannah 
market. The local market is represented by the follow- 
ing quotations: Oil Barrels, 424% to 43 cents; Machine 
Made Barrels, 48 to 48% cents per gallon. 

—_——_..§--+- 

On the 11th inst. the establishment of the James 
Walker Hardware Company, Montreal, Que., was serious- 
ly damaged by fire, which started in the basement and 
extended to the first and second floors, water injuring the 
stock from the fourth floor down. The loss is estimated 
at about $60,000, fully covered by insurance. The com- 
pany expects that business will be suspended for only a 
few days. 


“ PAINT GUARANTEES ” is the title of a pamphlet which 
has just been issued by the Bureau of Promotion and 
Development of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, 623 The Bourse, Philadelphia. The 
author is G. B. Heckel, secretary of the association, who 
presents this important subject in a very interesting and 
able manner. 


THE Rvuee-Batt Mre. Company, Lrp., manufacturer of 
Hand Hay Rakes, Woolen and Steel Snow Shovels and 
turned stock, contemplates moving from Waterville, Que., 
and is looking for a suitable location in a thriving town 
in central Canada, where good railroad and other facili- 
ties for manufacturing are available. 


Tue House Furnishing Review has removed from its 
former address, 59 Park place, New York, to the Postal 
Telegraph Building, 253 Broadway. 
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AN OLD HARDWARE PRINT. 


E are indebted to the well-known machinery house 
W of Potter & Stainforth, Boston, Mass., for the op- 
portunity to reproduce herewith an old print found in a 
collection recently purchased. It represents a figure 
made of Hardware articles which, as nearly as can be 
estimated, dates back to about 1830. ‘This fellow is, 
therefore, regarded as the progenitor of the numerous 
race of artificial Hardwaremen who have risen up for 





A Hardwareman of 80 Years Ago. 


advertising purposes during succeeding decades.. Inter- 
esting features of the goods that make the man—-his hat 
being an old-fashioned Sauce Pan—are an old Warming 
Pan, an obsolete Oil Lamp and a pair of Bellows. The 
other articles show for themselves, including Pots and 
Kettles, Planes, Stove Pipe, Thimbles, Chisels, Saw, 
Auger Bit, Drawing Knife, Flat Iron, Fire Shovel, Ham- 
mer, Sleigh Bells, &c. 





Educating Implement 
and Vehicle Dealers. 


Wagon Manufacturers’ Campaign for Elevating 
Business Standards. 


through its secretary, E. W. McCullough, is inaugu- 
rating an active campaign for the education of imple- 
ment and vehicle dealers with an idea of raising the 
standards of the business, and emphasizing the neces- 
sity of making adequate profits on sales. It is believed 
that the most effective method of accomplishing this end 
is to show the dealers what their costs are and how 
vain is the hope of their continuing in business unless 
they charge reasonable advances over and above costs 
and selling expenses. s 

Personnel of the Trade Is Steadily Declining. 

In circular correspondence it is brought out that the 
personnel of the retail Wagon and Implement trade has 
been steadily declining, which is ascribed to the fact 
which can be demonstrated that from 20 to 40 out of 
every 100 dealers fail, sell out or give up the line every 
year because it has not paid. The following causes are 
given for this condition of affairs: 

First, lack of. knowledge as to complete costs and 
expenses, which leads to selling without sufficient profit. 


Te National Wagon Manufacturers’ Association, 
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Second, lack of business experience since many such 
dealers come from the farm or elsewhere and have had 
no business training; while they are getting experience 
they demoralize selling prices. 

In the case of Implement dealers who handle Hard- 
ware, &¢., it is declared that in a majority of instances 
the profit of the Hardware line is the only thing that 
enables them to continue in business. 


An Effort to Raise the Standerd. 

In the face of this condition of affairs it is argued 
that all manufacturers and jobbers who seek a market 
through implement and vehicle dealers, agents, «c., 
should co-operate in raising the standard of the business. 
It is believed that this can best be done by educating 
those who are engaged in it to a better knowledge of 
business methods, and, above all, a more accurate idea 
of their expense costs. To this end and with the idea 
of collecting data which wil! afford a fair basis of pre- 
senting the matter, the following blank is being circu- 
lated among the implement and vehicle men with the re- 
quest that they fill it out and return it to the secretary 
of the association: 


COST OF DOING BUSINESS. 


for one year commencing 
Amount. of capital employed 
Gross sales for year 
Expenses. 
Amount or Percent. 

. Interest on all capital in- 
vested (including _ bor- 
rowed momey)........-.- 

. Rent. (If the owner, what 
the property would rent 
for should be charged).. 

. Salaries. (Wages of all 
help, including members 
of firm) 

. Express, telephone and tele- 
graph (not charged to 
customers) 

‘5. Advertising 

. Stationery, office supplies, 
postage and envelopes.. 

. Drayage. (Goods received 
and goods delivered.... 

. Fuel and lights 

. Livery, horse feed, shoeing 
and wagon repairs 

. Insurance and taxes...... 

. Traveling expenses........ 

. Store supplies and repairs. 

. Donations and subscriptions 

. Losses on bad accounts and 
notes 

. Attorney’s fees and costs 
for collecting 

. Depreciation on stock car- 
ried over 

. Deductions and allowances 
to customers 

. Other expenses. 
what they are) 

Total 


In the two left-hand columns place either the total 
amount of each item of expense for the year, or state what 
per cent. it is of your total! or gross sales. If in all cases 
you cannot give exact figures or percentage, mark all esti- 
mates—‘" EST.” 


Blank Which Is Being Sent Out by the National Wagon Manu- 
facturers’ Association with a View of Obtaining Data for 
Raising the Standard of the Implement and Vehicle Busi- 
ness. 


Manufacturers and larger merchants are urged to 
prosecute the campaign by correspondence and through 
their salesmen, and especially in connection with the 
conventions at which such matters are proper subjects 
for discussion, 





OLD GUARD SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
SALESMEN. 


URING the conventions last week at Pittsburgh the 
members of the Old Guard Southern Hardware 
Salesmen, a large number of whom were in attendance, 
held a meeting at the Hotel Schenley. The following of- 
ficers were chosen for the ensuing year: President, 
Charles F. Forsyth ; first vice-president, O. C. Mead ; sec- 
ond vice-president, John K. Wilson; secretary-treasurer, 
Fred M. Huggins; Executive Committee, D. K. Stucki, 
T. H. Gossett, F. S. Seeley, John Hoen, H. P. Chenoweth 
and Guy Mitchell. H. H. Beers, ex-president, was’ made 
a member of the Advisory Board. 
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Churchill Hardware Co.’s 
25th Anniversary Sales. 


Tinware at the Right Prices Always Secures 
Attention. 


N recognition of its twenty-fifth anniversary the 
Churchill Hardware Company, Galesburg, I1)., is 
holding 25 special sales, one every other week throughout 
the year. During each of these sales some one particular 
line of goods is sold at especially low prices. The plan 
has proved a successful one in stimulating a profitable 
business and has afforded the concern a good deal of 
advertising ammunition. The accompanying illustration 
represents a photograph of sale No. 1, which was con- 
fined to Tinware and brought in a lot of business, the 
experience of the company being that a Tinware sale 
will always bring the people in and lead to large sales 
regardless of how often they are given, since people are 
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HARDWARE MERCHANTS’ CATA- 
LOGUES, BULLETINS, ETC. 


“ce HE*Reason Why” is the title under which F. P. 

T Rutherford, Hardware and Implement merchant, 
Rotan, Texas, issues a catalogue of 28 pages devoted to 
Wagons, Buggies, Ranges, Sewing Machines, Cultivators, 
Washing Machines, &c. The catalogue is intended to 
furnish evidence why Mr. Rutherford makes claims in 
regard to values to be found in his store. 

The May number of “ Hardware News,” issued by 
C. B. Smith, Shrewsbury, Pa., is a well printed four-page 
bulletin, in which, it is stated, many illustrations appear 
of new and seasonable goods not usually carried in a 
town of that size. 


Peter Hoffman, wholesale and retail Hardware, 
Stoves, &c., Sedalia, Mo., recently called attention to a 
special sale of Enameled Ware and miscellaneous Hard- 
ware through the medium of a large poster, attractively 





Tinware Window of Churchill Hardware Company. 


always ready to buy Tinware provided they think they 
are getting a bargain. 

The other window of the company adjoining the one 
illustrated was at the same time filled entirely with 
household articles, which are always being bought for the 
kitchen, laundry, &c., such as Scrubbing Brushes, Tubs, 
Pails, Wringers, Ironing Boards, Mops, Brooms, Carpet 
Sweepers, Clothes Pins, Clothes Lines, Lanterns, Carpet 
Beaters, Sad Irons, Dusters, &c. As already stated, both 
these windows were productive of good results. 


—————__- 

THE CROISSANT HARDWARE CoMPANY, 20214-204 Wash- 
ington avenue, Albany, N. Y., is remodeling and re- 
organizing the business formerly conducted as a firm 
under the title M. Croissant, modernizing both the store 
and fittings, as well as adapting the stock to present re- 
quirements. The officers of the company are John Crois- 
sant, president and general manager; Charles F. Freder- 
ick, ~vice-president and treasurer; John M. Croissant, 
secretary, and Gilbert B. Thompson, assistant manager. 


Tue PrymMoutn Corpace Company, Plymouth, Mass., 
has issued a pamphlet devoted to its Binder Twine prod- 
uct, the quality of which is enforced. It is embellished 
with illustrations relative to the growth, harvesting and 


ymarketing of Hemp. 


printed, which illustrated and priced many of the articles 
included in the offer. 


The Cleveland-Matthews Hardware Company, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., has lately issued its spring and summer 
bulletin in the form of a four-page folder giving illustra- 
tions of and prices on a number of seasonable goods. 





The M. J. Carnahan Company, Washington, Ind., has 
lately distributed its first annual catalogue, a pamphlet 
of 54 pages. Besides calling attention to many of the 
lines carried in stock, it gives tables and other informa- 
tion of general interest to housewives, farmers and 
builders. 


A large paged catalogue of 64 pages has been issued 
by J. M. Thompson & Son Hardware Company, Owa- 
tonna, Minn., in which many selections from the com- 
pany’s extensive assortment of goods are illustrated and 
priced. The business of this house is done on a cash 
basis, and emphasis is laid on the attractive prices which 
they are thus in a position to make and the excellent 
service rendered. 

—_—__3-o———__—_—__ 

The Wilton-Nicholas Hardware Company, Inc., Har- 
risonburg, Va., has become the Wilton Hardware Com- 
pany, Inc. The change is in name only and will not 
affect the management of the business, 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested tu send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


WHITMAN & Barnes Mro. Company, Akron, Ohio: 
Catalogue No. 72, relating to the company’s High Speed 
Tools. These include Diamond Twist Drills and Ream- 
ers, Norka Twist Drills, Hercules Twist Drills, Economy 
Flat Drills and Track Bits, Drill Chucks, Sockets, 
Sleeves, Arbors, Mandrels, &c. 

Wright WRENCH ComMpPpaANy, Canton, Ohio: Illustrated 
descriptive circular of the Wright Wrench, which can 
be adjusted and used with one hand. 

F. A. ScuMogrcer, Sterling, Ill.: Circular relating to 
Stay Shiny, a tarnish preventive, adapted to use on auto- 
mobile fittings, &c.; also circular devoted to Magiclean 
Wood Polish for cleaning, finishing and polishing. 

UNIVERSAL CasteR & FOUNDRY COMPANY, Newark, 
N. J., New York office, 1170 Broadway: Illustrated cat- 
alogue and price-list No. 75, of Piano Forte, Metallic 
Bedstead and Furniture Casters. These goods are shown 
in a variety of patterns. 

Cc. J. HarTLey CoMpaNny, Decatur, Ill.: Catalogue de- 
voted to the Hartley Twentieth Century Double Acting 
Bracket Force Pumps. 

ENAMELED STEEL SIGN COMPANY, 12 State street, Chi- 
eago, Ill.: Enameled Signs suitable for wagons, fences, 
stores and other purposes, made of tin, steel and card- 
board. The company also manufactures Chewing Gum 
Machines. 

EMERSON Etectric Mre. Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Bulletin No. 3908, relating to Factory Sewing Machine 
Motors for Singer types 31-15 and 31-20 machines, for 
alternating and direct current. 

Ketty Mre, Company, Waterloo, Iowa: Catalogue No. 
15, illustrating Galvanized Steel Tanks, Galvanized Cul- 
verts, Graders, Drags and Road Making Machinery, Feed 
Cookers, Coal Chutes, Smoke Stacks, Wind Mill Regu- 
lators, Farm Carts, Gliding Settee, &c. 

SoutH Brenp Toy Mre. Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Catalogue devoted to English Doll Carriages, Collapsible 
and Semicollapsible Steel Doll Go-Carts, Stationary and 
Folding Reed Body Go-Carts, &c. The company also 
manufactures Coaster Wagons and Wooden Toys. 

BRAINERD Mra. CoMPANY, East Rochester, N. Y.: Sup- 
plement No. 5 to its 1907 catalogue, showing Brass, 
Bronze and Steel Hinges, Hasps, Corners, Pulls, Brack- 
ets; also Coat and Hat Hooks and Glass Knobs. 

ANDREWS WirE & IRON Works, Rockford, Ill.: Cata- 
logue No, 28, illustrating Bread Toasters, Sink Strainers, 
Flue Stops, Carpet Beaters, Wire Kitchen Articles; Gar- 
ment Hangers, Wire Baskets and Trays, &c. 

StewarpD & ROMAINE Msc. CoMPANY, and PHILADEL- 
PHIA EXPANSION BoLtt Works, 124 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Catalogue No. 30, relating to Star and 
Stone Drills, Expansion Bolts, Pipe Hangers, Sanitary 
Plumbers’ Specialties, Toggle or Anchor Bolts, &c. 

ARCADE Mre. Company, Freeport, Ill.: Catalogue No. 
20, of more than 200 pages, illustrating Toy Banks, Cof- 
fee Mills, Spice Cabinets, Towel Rollers, Mops, Spring 
Hinges, Screen Door Checks, Cork Pullers, Bottle Open- 
ers, Ice Picks and Shaves, Shelf Hardware, Nut Cracks, 
Cast Hammers, &c. 

BurraLto Wire Works Company, formerly Scheeler’s 
Sons, 316-320 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y.: Folder No. 57, 
illustrating Wire Settees and Chairs, Ornamental Iron 
Settees, Wire and Iron Tree Guards, Wire Vine Train- 
ers, &c. 

FerrostTeet Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Catalogue de- 
voted to Registers, Ventilators, Faces, Borders, Grilles 
and Screens, made in cast iron, semisteel, all wrought 
steel, solid brass and solid bronze, 


GENDRON WHEEL CompaNy, Toledo, Ohio: Catalogue 
showing the Pioneer line of Children’s Vehicles, including 
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Iron Coaster and Farm Wagons, Velocipedes, Juvenile 
Automobiles, Hand Cars, Coasters, Toy Barrows, Push 
Carts, &c. 

O. K. Toot Hotper Company, Shelton, Conn.: Cata- 
logue devoted to the O. K. System of Tool Holders and 
Tools for lathes, planers, shapers, boring mills, &c. 

ee 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, €éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 

From L. G. KREISLE, who has moved his stock into 
a larger building recently purchased by him in Victoria, 
Texas, where he is conducting a wholesale and retail 
business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
House Furnishings, Window Glass, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Paints, Sporting Goods, Wagons and Buggies. 


FrRoM THE PRINCE-MARTIN HARDWARE COMPANY, re- 
cently organized in Fort Morgan, Colo., handling Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Furnish- 
ings, Sporting Goods and Fencing. The company do all 
kinds of Furnace, Cornice and Sheet Metal Work. 


From F. W. McCormick, who has put in a stock of 
Hardware at 61 East Leonard street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. McCormick has been one of the sales force 
of the Clark-Weaver Company of that city for several 
years. 


From I. G. WILLIAMS, who has engaged in business 
in Pleasantville, lowa, handling Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Sporting Goods and Pumps. 
Plumbing is also carried on. 


From Durry Bros. HARDWARE COMPANY, Pawtucket, 
R. I., whose Hardware stock has been totally destroyed 
by fire. 


From De Wirr & Brown, who have purchased the 
Hardware business of Mankey & Wright, in Newell, 
lowa. 


From R. J. De Vor, who has purchased the business 
of Geo. W. Potter in Saranac, Mich., handling Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, House Furnishings, 
Window Glass, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods. 


FroM DELOACH HARDWARE CoMPANY, Demopolis, Ala., 
which has just opened up in the wholesale and retail 
business, handling Hardware, Stoves, Wagons and Bug- 
gies, Saddlery and Harness, Queensware, Tinware, Farm- 
ing Implements, &c. The members of this firm were for- 
merly identified with the DeLoach-MacMillen Hardware 
Company of Demopolis, but recently disposed of their 
interest. 





FroM RireR HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Asper- 
mont, Texas, which has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000, handling Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Sporting Goods. 


From T. J. Kirpy, who purchased the business of 
Moore & Adams, Tobias, Neb., handling Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Window 


Glass, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods, Harness and Furni- 
ture. 


From J. P. AreNps & Co., who opened a new store in 
Aplington, lowa, and carry Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 


Stoves, Tinware, Window Glass, Paints, Oils and Sport- 
ing Goods. 


From Epwarp MereENnts, who has purchased the busi- 
ness of Lenz & Collins, Carroll, Iowa, including Shelf and 


Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Window Glass, Paints, 
Oils and Sporting Goods. 





THE IRON AGE 


This department is open for the discussion of 

questions which arise in the practical conduct 

of the Hardware business. Our readers are in- 
vited to contribute, submitting inquiries or an- 
swering questions, 

Correspondents are expected to give their names 
and addresses, but in order to encourage frank 
expressions of opinion the advice of our corre- 
spondents will be treated in confidence, names 
and addresses not being published. 

For convenience, Questions or Answers should be 
addressed to THe IRON AGE QUESTION Box, 
14-16 Park PLace, NEw York. 


Cultivating Farmers’ Trade. 


One of the most important questions which have come 
into the Question Box is in regard to methods by which 
merchants can secure a good share of the trade of the 
farmers in the surrounding country. In reply to the 
query the correspondent whose letter is given below men- 
tions some of the difficulties he encounters, while at the 
Same time making it evident that the well to do farmers 
in his vicinity are worth cultivating. 

FROM AN ILLINOIS HARDWARE MERCHANT: The writer 
finds farmers’ trade entirely different from what it was 
10 or more years ago. Now nearly every farmer has a 
telephone. Ail have mail delivery and very few drive to 
town in a wagon or conveyance large enough to carry 
bulky Hardware. The farmer to- 
day comes to town in top buggy 
or other carriage, in ‘automobile, in 
interurban or steam car (we have 
lines in eight different directions). Our city has 35,000 
people, with a good many small towns from § to 15 miles 
around us. Farmers ship their stock and produce from 
these nearer to home places, and when they come to our 
city they come as described above. No occasion for com- 
ing with wagons. Stores in these smaller towns can and 
do sell Nails, Farm Tools, Stoves, Barb Wire and Fenc- 
ing as cheap as we can, and the farmer buys of them 
when hauling his produce. 

Farmers come to our town with their families and buy 
shoes, clothing, dry goods, &¢., and carry home under 
buggy seat or on cars. The farmer to-day expects mer- 
chants to deliver Furniture, Farm 
Machinery, Stoves, &c., and some 
dealers are doing so. We have tried 
delivering Stoves, but found it took 
too much time for profit, and interfered with our city 
business. In view of all this we have not cultivated 
farmers’ trade lately. We keep before them through the 
daily paper and get some of their trade—a Gun, a Ham- 
mock, Cutlery, Tools, &c.—because we carry larger as- 
sortments than his nearby dealer. I think your Ques- 
tion Box a good scheme. 


Comes to Town in 
Buggy or Automobile. 


Expects Merchants 
te Deliver. 


Handling Baseball! Bats. 


Another reply to the inquiry for a satisfactory meth- 
od of handling baseball bats has been received from a 
Connecticut firm. The arrangement is illustrated in the 
accompanying cut and described in the following letter 
of our correspondent: 

FroM A CONNECTICUT HARDWARE MERCHANT: We be- 
came so crowded for floor room that we are now keep- 
ing the Bats in a counter at the front of our store, 
which is deep enough to take the Bats lengthwise. This 
counter has a ledge shelf above on which we keep Base- 
ball and Tennis Goods, and it makes a good counter 
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shelf. The Bats we keep in the bins underneath. It is 
very convenient to get at the Bats this way, but it does 
not make much of a display, as the handle ends are all 


Bins for Keeping Baschall Bats at the Front of the Store, in 


Use bu a Connecticut Firm, 


that can be seen. A customer, however, can pull out 
the bats and examine them. 

We think your method regarding display of goods 
will draw out some good information and be of practi- 
cal value to the trade. 


Careful Buying in the Retail Hardware Store. 


Whether careful buying pays is evidently a question 
which is regarded by our readers with a good deal of 
interest. Views differ somewhat as to the extent to 
which it is important for the retail merchant to endeavor 
to obtain low prices on the goods he buys. A few of 
our correspondents apparently leave this matter very 
much to the salesmen who take their orders, but the 
greater nuthber recognize the necessity of getting as 
low prices as they can, and to this end on important 
purchases obtain quotations from various houses, whether 
manufacturers or jobbers. 

Some look at the question theoretically and are dis- 
posed to claim that a small retailer is entitled to prices 
as low as are given to the large retail houses, so that 
he may be in a position to meet their competition. 

There is a general recognition of the fact that it is 
necessary for the merchants throughout the country to 
get goods at as favorable prices as possible, so as to be 
able to cope with the catalogue house and the depart- 
ment stores of the larger cities, and some Hardware 
merchants have thought of Co-operative Buying as a 
possible expedient which may be resorted to with a view 
to putting them, so far as price is concerned, on pretty 
nearly the basis of the mail order concerns with whom 
they have to compete. It is generally recognized, how- 
ever, that there are many practical difficulties in the way 
of thus uniting the orders of several merchants. Touch- 
ing on this phase of the subject we have the following 
letters : 

From I.urnois: To our knowledge co-operative buy- 
ing has never been a very great success wherever at- 
tempted. The slight possible advantage to be gained by 
co-operative buying would be almost overbalanced by its 
cost. Our plan for meeting catalogue house competition 
is the refusal on the part of merchants to purchase 
goods of manufacturers that sell to catalogue houses. 
Surely, if the catalogue houses cannot get the goods they 
eannot sell them, and thus a great amount of their com- 
petition would be eliminated. We believe in co-operative 
refusal to buy rather than co-operation for the purpose 
of buying. 

a 


From Iowa: One question in regard to this has al- 
ways afforded some interesting study, and I would like 
to have the opinion of some fellow-retailers in regard to it. 
Suppose co-operative buying develops to an extent that 
it materially affects the business of the large jobbers. 
What is to prevent their going into the catalogue house 
business direct to the consumer, and developing ten times 
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the competition that now exists? Under the conditions 
would not the last state of the retail trade be worse than 
the first? 

as 


From INDIANA: Locations and local conditions affect 
this question very much. I believe in handling different 
brands and makes from those my competitors do. If we 
buy together we handle the same brand. I cannot see 
much in syndicate buying. Be friendly and neighborly 
with your competitors, but never get in your mind that 
they are running their business solely for your benefit. 
I believe there is something in what Sis Hopkins says. 

7 


FRoM WISCONSIN: Co-operative buying is feasible if 
a scheme can be devised whereby only prompt paying cus- 
tomers that are not chronic kickers can be limited 
to its benefits, but with the variation there is in dif- 
ferent dealers’ ways of doing business and their disposi- 
tions, it is a pretty large partnership to work satisfac- 
torily. I believe the Question Box can be made a very 
profitable feature of your valuable paper. 

& 


From New York Strate: It is not necessary to co- 
operate with your competitors in very many goods in 
order to be able to buy your goods at the right price. 
There are some goods, of course, that take a quantity 
price, but any firm of good standing that is punctual in 
its payments and conservative can buy its needs very 
nearly as low as if it bought 10 times the amount of its 
actual. requirements. 





A Conference on Parcel Post. 


National Committee Calls on the Presi- 
dent, Postmaster-General 
and Others. 


(From Our SpecraAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15, 1909. 

COMMITTEE of the officers of the National Retail 

Hardware Association arrived here yesterday to 
confer with the President, the Postmaster-General and 
the Congressional leaders concerning the parcel post ques- 
tion and to express their opposition to this legislation 
in any form whatever. The committee, which was ap- 
pointed at the Milwaukee convention last month, was 
composed of President Charles H. Williams, Streator, 
Ill.; Secretary M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind.; S. R. Miles, 
Mason City, lowa; W. P. Bogardus, Mount Vernon, Ohio; 
A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, Minn., and Sharon E. Jones, 
Richmond, Ind. W. S&S. Richardson, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, accompanied the delegation. 


The President Will Take No Action Without Full Investigation. 

The purpose of the delegation in visiting Washington 
at this time was to discuss parcel post legislation with 
the authorities here in advance of the preparation of the 
President’s message to Congress and of the Postmaster- 
General’s annual report, the work upon which is usually 
begun immediately after the close of the fiscal year on 
June 30. The members of the committee were introduced 
to the President by Senator Dolliver of Iowa, and were 
accompanied by Representatives Tawney of Minnesota, 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations; 
Haugen of Wisconsin and others. Mr. Miles acted as 
spokesman and urged the President not to recommend 
the enactment of a parcel post law, either in the form 
of a general statute or limited to the rural routes. He 
dwelt at some length upon the fact that there was no 
real. demand for such an institution in this country, 
while the opposition was strong and based upon sound 
business considerations. The President replied that he 
had not given the subject any study and that he would 
certainly take no action without the fullest investigation. 
He added, with a smile, that he thought there were 
enough subjects in the national Republican platform to 
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engage his attention when preparing his next 
message without taking up parcel post. 
Objections of Retail Merchants to Be Put in Writing. 

The delegation then called upon Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock, fo whom they were introduced by Representa- 
tive Tawney. The meeting with the head of the Post 
Office Department partook of the character of a general 
conference, and was participated in by all the members 
of the delegation and by Messrs. Tawney and Haugen. 
Mr. Hitchcock was disposed to be noncommittal, but 
said that he did not favor anything that would increase 
the existing postal deficit. Before making any recom- 
mendation as to a parcel post he would certainly investi- 
gate the matter and for this purpose desired all possible 
information. In conclusion, he requested the committee 
to present their case in writing as fully as possible, that 
the objections of the retailers may be thoroughly under- 
stood by the Department officials. 


Calls on Speaker Cannon and Other Congressional Leaders. 

Representative Tawney then piloted the delegation to 
the sanctum of Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, who presides 
over the House of Representatives. Mr. Cannon’s oppo- 
sition to parcel post schemes of all kinds is well known 
and his greeting of the delegation was cordial and evi- 
dently sincere. He spoke very sympathetically of the 
difficulties that beset the path of the average retail mer- 
chant and assured them of his willingness to do every- 
thing in his power to assist them. 

The committee subsequently called upon Senators 
Cullom of Illinois, Shively and Beveridge of Indiana, and 
Representatives Crumpacker and Barnard of Indiana and 
others. Senator Beveridge, who last winter appeared in 
the role of an ardent champion of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s rural parcel post scheme, is far less enthusiastic 
on the subject since hearing from the retail merchants 
in Indiana, and is not likely to lead the fight for this 
particular type of postal “reform” when Congress re- 
convenes next December. 





National Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Agents’ Association. 


T a meeting of Hardware manufacturers’ agents, 

held in Pittsburgh on the 9th inst., it was decided 

to form a National Hardware Manufacturers’ Agents’ 

Association. A temporary organization was effected by 
the election of the following officers: 

PRESENT, Danie] Kemp Stucki, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vicre-PRESIDENT FOR THE MippLeE West, John A. Gregg, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Vi1CE-PRESIDENT FOR THE WesT, J. T. 
Angeles, Cal. 

ViIcE-PRESIDENT FOR THE Past, John K. Wilson, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

VicE-PRESIVDENT FOR THE Soutu, W. W. Crandall, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER, Fred. M. 
tanooga, Tenn. 

It is expected thoroughly to perfect the organization 
at the annual meeting of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City in October next. 

The new organization starts out with all the principal 
Hardware manufacturers’ agents who were present at 
the Pittsburgh meeting of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ and Southern Hardware Jobbers’ associations, 
comprising a liberal percentage of the total number doing 
business in the United States. 

——_—__+_»4-e—____ 


Tue name of Benjamin P. Forbes, Beekman Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of Pipe Shears, Pillow 
Sham Holders, 'Tack Pullers, Can Openers, Glasbrite, a 
material for cleaning windows; Fruit Jar Holders and 
Fruit Jar Wrenches, was inadvertently omitted from The 
Iron Age Directory for 1809, just issued, under the head- 
ing “ Wrenches, Fruit Jar,’ where it should have ap- 
peared. The trade will please note the omission. 


Roundtree, Los 


Huggins. Chat- 


1964 


MAKING G GOOD 


=2-4C IN BUSINESS S=s3 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM MANY SOURCES 


Rest. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


’Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best ; 

’Tis onward, unswerving, 
And that is true rest. 


Life in the Hardware Store. 


To the Editor: Here are a couple of actual happenings 
during the past two weeks that perhaps you can write up 
for your “ Making Good in Business” columns, although 
they are of the “like we heard before” order. 

In taking down an empty barrel from the top of tank 
(we tank our Oil) it fell against the Faucet, which broke. 
To stop the flow of Oil I jumped into the mess and put 
my hand over the hole and after some fussing succeeded 
in plugging it. Right in the midst of the excitement a 
man comes in and insists on talking life insurance to me. 
I got mad and told him to get out. 
Of course, now it’s all over, it’s a 
joke. But how absurd talking life in- 
surance to a man when he has just 
spoiled his clothes, shoes, &c., lost 8 gal. of Oil and half 
flooded his store! The insurance solicitor had no more 
than got out of the door when in comes a Varnish drum- 
mer. He says, “tough luck,” rolls up his trousers and 
helps the clerks make sawdust dams and shovel up the 
mess. He did not mention an order, but came back in 
the afternoon and, of course, got one. The moral is 
easily drawn. 

In your columns a week or two ago you told of a boy 
who got a job because of taking a Hoe with him when 
he was passing out of a store. The other day the back 
door of our store was open and the mess was lying around 
that comes from opening boxes all the morning. A Broom 

stood against the counter just inside the 
Another Boy ‘oor. I was at a desk nearby; no one else 
Gets a Job. near. A boy comes along, stops and looks 

in. Then steps inside, takes the Broom, 
sweeps the mess all up and does not say a word until he 
asks me for a Dustpan and the ash barrel. He is work- 
ing to-day in the store. NEw ENGLAND. 


Hew a Traveler 
Landed an Order. 


Learn to AsK Questions. 


Here is one of the most valuable things you will ever 
learn: You can save yourself years of effort by utilizing 
the knowledge and experience of others. What it takes 
@ man ten years to learn may take him only a minute 
to tell. If you ask him a question that will draw out 
his convictions, you can get the same thought you would 
probably reach if you went over the same ground he did. 
You can, as it were, begin where he left off.—W. P. War- 
ren, 


Order. 


What comfort, what strength, what economy there is 
in order—material order, intellectual order, moral order. 
To know where one is going and what one wishes—that is 
order; to keep one’s word and one’s engagement—again 
order; to have everything ready under one’s hand, to be 
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able to dispose of al] one’s forces, and to have all one’s 
means of whatever kind under command—still order; to 
discipline one’s habits, one’s efforts, one’s wishes; to or- 
ganize one’s life, to distribute one’s time, to take the 
measure of one’s duties and make one’s rights respected ; 
to employ one’s capital and resources, one’s talent and 
one’s chances profitably—all this belongs to and is in- 
cluded in the word order. Order means light and peace, 
inward liberty and free command over one’s self; order is 
power—Henri Frederic Amiel, 


Perseverance. 


Success in life mainly depends upon perseverance. 
When a man has determined to follow a certain line of 
business he must at the same time resolve to persevere 
until success crowns his efforts. He must never be cast 
down by the difficulties which may beset his path—for 
whoever conquers difficulty conquers a weakness of his 
own frail nature likewise. How many men have com- 
menced business under the most favorable auspices, and 
yet when a cloud has momentarily over-shadowed their 
path have lost all command over themselves and fled be- 
fore the temporary gloom, instead of persevering on un- 
til the cloud has been dispersed, and sunshine once more 
smiled upon their efforts. Others, more fickle, have 
thought their business, in some minor departments, un- 
worthy of their perseverance and energy, and forgetting 
the golden maxim that “whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well” have ceased to persevere in small mat- 
ters, until sloth has entered deeply into their minds, and 
their whole business is greatly neglected. We are too apt to 
attribute success in business to good fortune 
instead of great perseverance. This is a great 
evil and should be eschewed, as it leads many 
to suppose that Dame Fortune will do that 
for them which they are unwilling to do for themselves. 
The history of every great success in business is the his- 
tory of great perseverance. By perseverance the mind is 
strengthened and invigorated, and the difficulty that 
once seemed so formidable is a second time surmounted 
with ease and confidence. 

Energy and great perseverance are never thrown 
away on a good cause or left unrewarded, and to every 
man of business perseverance should be his motto, and 
then he may look with confidence to fortune as his re- 
ward.—Freeman Hunt. 

—_——_3-+e__“—__ 


Death of Gustav Amsinck. 


USTAV AMSINCK, senior member of the firm of 
G. Amsinck & Co., a leading house in the South 
American trade, died June 8 at his residence in New 
York, aged 72 years. He was born in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, coming to the United States in 1857. In 1860 he 
became a member of the commission and banking house 
of L. E. Amsinck & Co., and had been head of G. Amsinck 
& Co. for 35 years. Mr. Amsinck was a trustee of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and a trustee and 
director in several other insurance companies, a director 
of the Bank of New York and a member of the Coffee and 
Produce Exchanges. He was also a member of the 
Union Club, Deutsche Verein, Downtown Association and 


Baltusrol Golf Club. 
—_>-e—___—_ 


THe Smiru & HEMENWAY CoMPANY, 108-110 Duane 
street, New York, announces that henceforth it will be 
in a position to accept orders for Nippers, Pliers and 
Staple Pullers, as enumerated in the fifth edition of its 
Green Book catalogue, together with new tools, which 
include Burner, Gas, Bell Hangers, Duck Bill, Chain 
Nose, Snipe Nose, Insulated Side Cutters (three styles), 
Slip Joint Pliers (6 to 10 in. sizes) and Combination 
Wire Clamps. These goods will be marketed under the 
brand Red Devil, long used by the company. 


A Great 
Mistake. 


Tue Ketty Mre. Company, Waterloo, Iowa, has made 
arrangements with the I-XL Furniture Company, Goshen, 
Ind., manufacturer of I-XL Kitchen Cabinets and Fireless 
Cookers, to carry a full line of its goods in the company’s 
new warehouse at Waterloo. 





ee 
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THE CONVENTIONS AT PITTSBURGH. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 





The conventions of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association, held simultaneously and in part jointly, at Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, June 9-11, combined the profit 
which attends the gatherings of men of the same or similar interests with the enjoyment that accompanies the 
splendid hospitality of the people of Pittsburgh. The attendance was large, and the Schenley and Fort Pitt ho- 
tels, respectively, the headquarters of the jobbers and manufacturers, were taxed to their utmost capacity. 


The proceedings of both bodies were as usual largely 
of a private nature, but several of the addresses were 
made public, including those by the manufacturers, who 
were down to participate in a joint session with the job- 
bers, to discuss matters which perhaps need more exact 
adjustment of system. Unfortunately, the jobbers did 
not conclude their last session in time to take part in 
the discussion. 

President W. L. Sanford and the other officers of the 
Jobbers’ Association were given a unanimous re-election, 
a much deserved compliment, as the association has pro- 
gressed rapidly in the year, until it includes practically 
all of the jobbing trade of the South. Atlantic City 
was chosen as the convention place for 1910. 

As this was the semi-annual meeting of the manufac- 
turers less of routine business was transacted, but the 
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resolutions emphasized important principles, notably the 
declining of contributions toward the expense of jobbers’ 
catalogues, the condemnation of private brands and of 
the practice of paying manufacturers’ invoices by local 
check. 

A spirit of optimism in the general business situation 
was apparent on all sides, in a gathering of astute men 
from nearly every part of the country, a fact which 
added not a little to the enjoyment of an occasion rich in 
pleasant features provided by the generous and thought- 
ful hosts. 

Pittsburgh’s Welcome. 

The opening session, Wednesday, was one of wel- 
come and congratulation. The associations met together 
and with them were their guests, including the ladies. 
President W. L. Sanford of the jobbers’ body presided, 
and Rey. J. H. Mcllraine invoked divine blessing, after 
which Mayor William A. Magee welcomed the’ visitors 
on behalf of the city of Pittsburgh, President Sanford 
responding eloquently. President Robert Garland of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, who is 
head of the Garland Nut & Rivet Company, extended 
a greeting to the associations and their friends as a 
Pittsburgh manufacturer. T. James Fernley, secretary 
of the National Hardware Association, spoke of the re- 
lationships existing between the association and the man- 
ufacturers, and Charles H. Williams, Streator, Ill. presi- 
dent of the National Retail Hardware Association, ex- 
tended the greetings of that organization. President 
Garland’s welcoming address is given on another page. 

Mr. Sanford’s Presidential Address. 
The annual address of W. L. Sanford, president of 





the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, was an 
eloquent story of the struggle for the general develop- 
ment of the South during the last 40 years, and the im- 
portant share which the Hardware trade had contrib- 
uted toward the fulfillment of a mighty effort. Mr. San- 
ford said it was true that other sections of the Republic 
were on a parity with the South and that some surpass 
her in material wealth and commercial prestige, but, he 
remarked, success is not to be measured by the point 
attained but by the difficulties overcome in its attain- 
ment. These other sections had had thrown around 
them unnatural and political conditions that were de- 
nied to the South, and this fact greatly emphasized the 
remarkable strides which she has made in the race for 
commercial and industrial recognition. He admitted that 
these vast improvements and varied enterprises had been 
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largely financed with Northern capital, but at the same 


time they were made upon the initiative and with the 


encouragement and co-operation of Southern men, re- 
flecting in the highest degree their energy and sagacity. 


Manufacturers’ Brands Versus Private Brands. 

This was one of the most important questions con- 
sidered by the manufacturers. Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts they have made to discourage the making of special 
brands for the merchants there is still so much of this 
done that the manufacturers feel the necessity of en- 
couraging in every reasonable manner the sale of their 
own brands. At the executive session of their associa- 
tion on Friday morning the following resolutions re- 
ported by the Resolutions Committee, consisting of C, W. 
Asbury, C. A. Earle, W. W. Birge, Edward Ingalls and 
E. Bertram Pike, were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The members of this association are endeavor- 
ing to stop the growth of special brand business and influ- 
ence jobbers and retailers to more largely carry and push 
regular factory brands of goods; and 

Whereas, Our members are among the largest consumers 
of many lines of hardware; be it 

Resolved, That the members of this association in the 
purchase of their own supplies accept only goods bearing a 
regular factory brand, thus encouraging by their own action 
those dealers who see fit to carry such factory brands of 
goods ; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the National Association of Manufacturers of the United 
States and the American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association for their consideration. 

At the open session which followed a very strong and 
suggestive paper was presented by J. C. Birge in dis- 
cussion of this question, as stated in the programme: “ Is 
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it treating the manufacturer fairly and honestly to ask 
him to sell his product under private brands and then 
demand that he do not sell goods of his own brand to 
catalogue houses or to retail houses?” The paper was 
an able discussion of the general subject and brought out 
some new considerations in regard especially to the 
marketing of manufacturers’ goods. It was the ex- 
pressed opinion of the association that it was desirable 
that the paper be published as a clear statement of the 
manufacturers’ position on this important subject. It is 
given in full in the following columns. 


Remittances to Manufacturers in Local Checks. 

It is well known that many retail merchants are in 
the habit of remitting checks on their local banks to 
the parties from whom they purchase goods, but it de- 
veloped in the discussion of this general subject by the 
Manufacturers’ Association that this practice, to some 
extent and possibly to an increasing extent, prevails 
with the jobbing houses. In view of this condition of 
things the following resolutions were adopted by the 
manufacturers : 

Whereas, There appears to be a growing practice among 
our customers to pay manufacturers’ invoices by local 
checks, upon which there ‘s usually a charge made by the 
banks for collection; and 

Whereas, Such charges directly reduce the agreed price 
at which the goods were sold, and thus become an unfair 
and unnecessary burden upon the seller; be it 

Resolved, That our members be requested to inform 
their customers of this condition and to ask that remit- 
tances be made in funds at full par with the manufacturer 
at his established location ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the National Hardware Association, 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, asking 
them to advise their respective membership to remit in ac- 
cordance with the agreed terms of sale without deduction 
of costs of collection. 

Manufacturers’ Branch Houses and the Jobbers. 

The address of H. C, Atkins, of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., delivered at the open session of the 
Manufacturers, had for its subject: “ What Should Be 
the Attitude of the Jobbers to Manufacturers Who Estab- 
lish Branch Houses in Competition with the Jobbers?” 
The paper, which is given in full on another page, is 
an interesting exposition of a subject long regarded as 
affording an opportunity for complications. 


Local Manufacturers’ Associations. 

John C. Schmidt, president of the Standard Chain 
Company, in a paper read to the manufacturers on “ The 
Benefits of Local Manufacturers’ Associations,” presented 
valuable information for manufacturers and particularly 
for those whose works are in cities of moderate size and 
in the larger towns. In York, Pa., Mr. Schmidt’s home 
town, the results have been definite financial returns, as 
well as the indirect rewards of co-operation and har- 
mony in matters affecting mutual interests. There is a 
growing recognition of the importance of local associa- 
tions, both of manufacturers and merchants, and Mr. 
Schmidt's able paper, which is given in the following 
columns, will be of special interest and practical and 
suggestive. 

The Expense of Jobbers’ Catalogues. 

While a good deal has been done in the way of 
discouraging the solicitation by jobbers of contribu- 
tions from manufacturers to cover the expense of repre- 
senting their goods in jobbers’ catalogues there is ob- 
viously a good deal more of this practice than is pleasing 
to the manufacturers. After a careful consideration of 
the subject and the bringing out of the facts in regard 
to recent requests from jobbing houses, the following 
resolutions were adopted by the manufacturers: 


Whereas, This association has repeatedly advised its 
members to discontinue the practice of contributing toward 
the expense of publishing jobbers’ catalogues; and 

Whereas, It is now reported to our executive office that 
there ‘s a renewal of requests from some jobbers to our 
members for such contributions, directly or indirectly; and 

Whereas, The expense of publishing a jobber’s catalogue 
appears to as to be directly chargeable among the items 
usually considered as expense incidental to the conduct of 
a jobbing business, precisely the same as the expense of 
publishing 2. manufacturer's catalogue is so chargeable in 
his business: and 
~ Whercas, a resolution bearing hereon was sent to the 
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National Hardware Association, inviting an expression of 
the sentiments of its members, in response to which no 
definite action was taken; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we again recommend to our members 
that all such requests for catalogue contributions be de- 
clined; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the officials of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Hardware Association, the Southern Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, with the request 
that some definite action be taken thereon by their respect- 
ive members in convention, in order that the members of 
this association may be informed as to the opinion of job- 
bers generally in respect thereto; and be it further 

Resolved, That all of the members of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association be requested to 
promptly advise the secretary of this association of all re- 
quests received by them for contributions toward the ex- 
pense of publishing jobbers’ catalogues, with detailed in- 
formation in connection therewith, and that the secretary 
be requested to report to the Executive Committee a tabula- 
tion of such reports as are received by him, for such further 
action as the Executive Committee may determine. ; 
In response to the presentation of this resolution to 

the Southern Jobbers’ Association, the following action 


was taken by that body: 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that the 
manufacturers be permitted to refuse contributions from 


any jobber who may apply to them for aid in printing their 
catalogues. 


In Memoriam. 

The Jobbers’ Memorial Committee reported the loss 
by death of two valued members: T. G. Ewing, Ewing 
Hardware Company, Gadsden, Ala., and H. W. Cortes, 
Bering-Cortes Hardware Company, Houston, Texas. 
Suitable expression was made of the regret of the asso- 
ciation at the loss of their associates, and notice was 
likewise taken of the death of 8. P. Bispham, Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Company, New York; Charles H. Weir, Weir 
& Wilson, Baltimore; Robert D. Carter, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, and Percy Cawthorn, W. W. Crandall & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., who,.while not members, had assisted 
in making the annual meetings pleasant and successful. 

A special committee of the manufacturers, consisting 
of C. W. Asbury and W. W. Birge, presented appropriate 
resolutions on the death of Alvin Jackson, president of 
the Miller Lock Company, and a valued member of the 


association, which occurred recently at Shanghai, China, 


while he was making a tour of the world. 


Election of Officers. 

The Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association unani- 
mously elected the old board of officers, as follows: 

PRESIDENT, W. L. Sanford, Roberts, Sanford & Taylor 
Company, Sherman. Texas. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, H. R.. Miller, Barnes & Miller 
Hardware Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, 8. C. Dinkins, Dinkins & Dav- 
idson Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

John Donnan, W. S. Donnan Hardware Company, 
Richmond, Va., was again chosen sceretary-treasurer. 
President Sanford announced the appointment of the 
Executive Committee, which consists of W. A. Parker, 
Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga.; F. A. 
Heitmann, F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston, Texas; 
Charles H. Ireland, Odell Hardware Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., and J. D. Moore, Moore-Handley Hardware 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlantic City for 1910. 

It was voted by the two associations that the 1910 
conventions shall be held at Atlantic City, N. J., during 
the second week of June. The Marlborough-Blenheim 
will doubtless be the scene of the gathering. 


The Joint Discussion Side-Tracked. 

The programmes of both associations called for a 
joint session on Thursday afternoon, when several topics 
of engrossing interest were slated for discussion. Much 
to the disappointment of many this joint session was not 
held and the subjects did not receive the full and formal 
consideration intended. On account of pressure of work 
before the Southern Association the meeting was at 
their request postponed from Thursday afternoon to Fri- 
day noon, but when that time arrived the same reasons 
that interfered with the earlier date still prevailed. The 
subjects related to branch houses established by manu- 
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facturers, some phases of syndicate buying, the quoting 
of jobbers’ prices and methods employed by manufactur- 
ers in marketing goods of their own brand as against 
private brands made for the jobbers, and were of such 
importance that the Manufacturers’ Association on Fri- 
day after the executive session threw its doors open to 
the press, the jobbers and any who desired to attend. At 
this session most of the questions announced in the pro- 
gramme were discussed, as noted more in detail else- 
where, the important papers being given in the follow- 
ing columns. 
The Banquet. 

On Thursday evening a banquet was tendered by 
the Pittsburgh members of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association to the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers at which there was a large attendance, not only 
of the merchants connected with that organization, but 
of manufacturers, representative Pittsburghers and in- 
vited guests. The occasion was exceptionally brilliant 
and successful, in the pleasure of which over 500 gentle- 
men participated. The banquet hall of the Hotel Schen- 
ley was handsomely decorated with a profusion of flow- 
ers, and music and the singing of familiar songs con- 
tributed to the enjoyment of the evening. 

After an excellent dinner with extended menu Presi- 
dent Garland in a brief but happy address in. which he 
referred to the importance of Pennsylvania in the na- 
tional councils and legislation, as represented by Secre- 
tary Knox, Senator Oliver and Congressman Dalzell. 


asked Hon. James Francis Burke, to whom he paid a> 


high tribute, to act as toastmaster, a position which he 
filled in his own brilliant style. The speakers of the 
evening were Hon. John Barrett, whose topic was 
“ America’s Greatest Foreign Commercial Opportunity ” ; 
Hon. J. Sloat Fassett, whose text was, “A Merchant 
Marine,” and Hon. Joseph Buffington, who responded to 
the sentiment, “ A Good Natured Understudy.” 
Importance of Cultivating South American Trade. 

Mr. Barrett’s address was a most forcible plea for 
the cultivation of trade relations with the South Ameri- 
can republics. He gave many impressive facts and figures 
with striking illustrations bearing on the extent and 
wealth of these countries and their rapidly increasing 
commercial importance. Without depreciating the op- 
portunities which are presented for trade with Europe 
and the Orient Mr. Barrett dwelt on the imperative obli- 
gation now resting on the United States to secure the 
trade of these Southern countries, and not to let it drift 
into the hands of the nations across the sea. His argu- 
ment made a deep impression and called out frequent ex- 
pressions of approval. 

A Merchant Merine. 

The next speaker was Hon. J. Sloat Fassett of Elmira, 
N. Y., whose subject logically followed that of the pre- 
ceding address. Mr. Fassett gave a melancholy picture 
of the disappearance of America’s shipping from the high 
seas and our dependence on foreign nations to carry our 
goods, a service for which we pay them nearly $200,000- 
000 a year. We are digging the Panama Canal at a cost 
of hundreds of millions, said the speaker, and when it 
is done we have not a single steamship to go through it, 
and are spending millions of dollars on harbors and 
rivers, digging 40 to 50 ft. channels, and have not a single 
vessel carrying the American flag which needs a 40-ft. 
channel. Mr. Fassett argued that the principle of pro- 
tection which is applied in so many directions be applied 
also to the establishment of a merchant marine. His 
address was listened to with closest attention and most 
heartily applauded. 

Judge Buffington’s Address. 

The closing address was made by Hon. Joseph Buffing- 
ton, United States Circuit judge, who, after some intro- 
ductory remarks in a light and facetious vein, made an 
eloquent plea for loyalty to the highest ideals, in indi- 
vidual, commercial and civie life, thus making a most 
appropriate culmination to the suggestive line of thought 
which had been followed so happily and forcibly during 
the evening. 


Souvenirs. 
Among the souvenirs distributed by the manufac- 
turers were the following: Lufkin Rule Company, Sagi- 
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naw, Mich., Steel Tape Measure; McCaffrey File Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pocket File; Columbian Enameling 
& Stamping Company, Terre Haute, Ind., Card. Case; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
Wire Gauge; Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H., Sharpen- 
ing Set, which has been got up with a view to educat- 
ing the trade in the different qualities of Oil Stoves; 
American Axe & Tool Company, Glassport, Pa., Paper 
Weight, consisting of a miniature Axe head. This com- 
pany had an exbibit of its products at Hotel Schenley, in 
which was included the processes of manufacture. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


The reputation of Pittsburgh manufacturers for lib- 
erality in entertaining their friends was fully sustained 
in the preparations made and so well carried out looking 
to the social enjoyment of those in attendance at the con- 
vention. Several months ago a general entertainment 
and reception committee, composed of the heads of prac- 
tically all the leading manufacturing interests in Pitts- 
burgh and nearby districts, was appointed, of which 
Charles S. Hubbard of the Ames Tool & Shovel Company. 
Seaver Falls, Pa., was chairman, Charles J. Graham of 
the Graham Nut Company, secretary, and W. C. Reitz of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company, treasurer. Nearly every 
manufacturing concern of any moment had one or more 
representatives on this committee, and all were liberal 
subscribers to the large fund raised for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. 

The principal events arranged for were a smoker and 
concert on the lawn of the Hotel Schenley on Wednes- 
day evening, trips to some of the leading manufacturing 
plants on Thursday morning, a banquet for the men and 
a bridge party for the ladies on Thursday evening, a tea 
and band concert at the Country Club on Friday after- 
noon and a dance on Friday evening. In addition to 
this, numerous side trips to points of interest were ar- 
ranged, not a few of the visitors being escorted by Pitts- 
burgh friends to the scene of old Fort Duquesne, where 
the block house still stands, and around which some 
stirring events occurred during the Revolutionary War. 
Trips were also made by many of the ladies and some of 
the men to the large plant of the H. J. Heinz Company 
on the N. 8S., Pittsburgh. 

The first of these events, the smoker on Wednesday 
evening, was a highly successful affair, and was largely 
attended. The Fourteenth Regiment band of Pittsburgh 
rendered a very enjoyable musical programme. The 
band concert lasted until about 9:30, after which an ex- 
cellent vaudeville entertainment was given. Liquid re- 
freshments and cigars were served, and the men were 
presented with beer steins on each of which was printed 
the inscription, “ Please take me home,” and this request, 
needless to say, was faithfully carried out, and the steins 
will be preserved by their owners as souvenirs of a very 
delightful oceasion. 

The trips to the manufacturing plants originally set 
for 1.30 p.m. Thursday were at first called off in the 
morninng on account of inclement weather, but toward 
noon the rain stopped and the sun commenced to shine. 
Parties were made up to visit different manufacturing 
plants, some going in private conveyances and others in 
special trolley cars and taxicabs provided by the com- 
mittee for the occasion. Some of the visitors elected to 
attend the ball game between the Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia teams of the National League. The principal 
manufacturing plants visited were the Homestead Steel 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, the Rankin, Pa., 
works of the American Steel and Wire Company, the 
open hearth plant, rod and wire mills of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company at Monessen, Pa., the McKeesport, Pa.. 
works of the National Tube Company, the American Iron 
& Steel Works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
the works of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. at 
East Pittsburgh, and some smaller plants. 


American Steel 2 Wire Company. 


The trip to the Rankin, Pa., works of the American 
Steel & Wire Company was made in two special trolley 
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cars and a number of taxicabs, the party numbering 67, 
in charge of W. L. Hirsch, general sales agent of the 
company; 8S. L. Neely and L. H. Carlisle. Upon reach- 
ing the plant, the party was divided into squads in charge 
of competent guides and a thorough inspection was made 
of the rod mills, wire and wire nail departments. The 
Rankin plant is one of the most important controlled 
by the Amefican Steel & Wire Company, having an an- 
nual capacity of 110,000 tons of wire rods, 115,009 tons 
of wire and 1,120,000 kegs of wire nails. Most of the 
party also visited the Schoenberger works of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company in the Pittsburgh district, 
where the famous Juniata horse shoes are manufactured. 
Pony silver plated horse shoes were given to the guests 
as a souvenir of their visit. While at Rankin the party 
embraced the opportunity to visit the Rankin works of 
the Standard Chain Company, where the process of 
making chains of all kinds was witnessed. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company 
took a large number of visitors in a special car to Mones- 
sen, Pa., on Thursday morning, to inspect its open hearth 
steel works, rod, wire, wire nail and fencing plants. The 
party was in charge of E. H. Steytler, assistant general 
sales agent of the company, and George Nash, general 
manager of the plant. The company has recently com- 
pleted the building of a large open hearth steel plant con- 
taining eight 60-gross ton basic open hearth furnaces, the 
plant being one of the most modern in the country, with 
a daily capacity of 1200 tons of open hearth billets, 6000 
kegs of Wire Nails, 30,000 net tons of Barb Wire and 
about 350 miles of electrically welded Pittsburgh Perfect 
Fencing. The Fencing department seemed to interest the 
visitors very much, most of their time being spent watch- 
ing the operation of the machines. The process by which 
this Fencing is electrically welded was also of special 
interest. After inspecting the plant, the visitors were en- 
tertained at luncheon in the dining room maintained by 
the company for its officials and employees. Upon their 
return to Pittsburgh, they expressed themselves as highly 
pleased and benefited by their trip to this important plant. 


National Tube Company. 


The trip to the McKeesport Works of the National 
Tube Company was in charge of J. W. Downer, assistant 
general manager of sales; S. H. White and John Duncan. 
At this plant Pipe in all sizes, from the smallest up to 
32-in. in diameter, is made from the ore up, the National 
Tube Company having its own ore properties, blast fur- 
naces, steel works and rolling mills. The party first vis- 
ited the four blast furnaces, afterward the modern Bes- 
semer steel plant and then went through the Pipe mills, 
where the process of making Pipe of all kinds and sizes 
were thoroughly explained by guides. This trip was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the guests, some of whom had 
never seen before the process of making Pipe. 


Jones 2 Laughlin Stee] Company. 


The trip to the American Iron & Steel Works of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company on the South Side, 
Pittsburgh, was in charge of E. D. Batchelor, Frank S. 
Slocum, H. G. Semple and E. A. France, from the vari- 
ous sales departments. The company has recently com- 
pleted the building of four more Talbot open hearth fur- 
naces, making nine in all, all of which are in operation, 
making upward of 2500 tons of steel per day. The visi- 
tors were conducted through the steel works, the plate 
and structural mills, and were thoroughly impressed with 
the magnitude of this plant, which is one of the largest 
in the Pittsburgh district. The concern makes practically 
everything in finished steel products from a 14-in. round 
up to the largest sizes of beams and channels. It has 
a yearly capacity for making about 1,200,000 tons of 
steel billets and 1,000,000 tons of finished material. 


Homestead Steel Works. 


A large number of the delegates embraced the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the famous Homestead Steel Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company at Homestead, and witnessed 
the manufacture of the largest sized plates, structural 
shapes, railroad ties and other heavy products in steel. 
Trained guides were furnished by the company to con- 
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duct the visitors through this immense plant, which is 
the largest single works in the Pittsburgh district, its 
products consisting of blooms, billets, slabs, structural 
shapes, plates of all kinds, railroad ties, armor plate and 
steel castings. The Homestead works has an annual 
capacity of 500,000 tons of Bessemer steel ingots, over 
2,000,000 tons of basic open hearth steel ingots, 1,750,000 
tons of blooms, billets and slabs, from which are made 
annually 450,000 tons of structural shapes; nearly 
1,000,000 tons of plates, besides other products. The vis- 
itors were thoroughly impressed with the magnitude of 
this works, and were only sorry that their brief time 
would not allow a more thorough inspection. 


Other Side Trips 

were made to the works of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company and the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany at East Pittsburgh, also to the works of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, where the process of mak- 
ing plate glass was witnessed. On Thursday afternoon 
many of the ladies in attendance visited the works of the 
H. J. Heinz Company on the N. §S., Pittsburgh, the home 
of the famous “57” products. They were escorted to 
this plant by some of the members of the Ladies’ Recep- 
tion Committee and thoroughly enjoyed the trip. 


Garden Party and Dance. 

On Friday from 2 to 5 p.m. a tea garden party and 
band concert were given on the spacious grounds of the 
Pittsburgh Country Club, which was very largely at- 
tended by both men and women, The visitors were taken 
from the Hotel Schenley to the club in automobiles, and 
their every comfort and convenience was carefully looked 
after by the members of the Ladies’ Reception Com- 
mittee. 

The closing event of the entertainment was a dance 
given at the Hotel Schenley on Friday evening, the 
grand march taking place at 9 o’clock. The officers of 
the two associations were in the receiving line and as- 
sisted materially in adding to the enjoyment of the 
visitors. 


Social Side of Convention Will Long Be Remembered. 

The Pittsburgh Reception and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, and the Pittsburgh Ladies’ Reception Committee, 
which bad charge of the social entertainment of the 
ladies, are entitled to much credit for the splendid man- 
ner in which the visitors were entertained. Nothing was 
left undone that would add to the comfort, convenience 
and pleasure of the members and their ladies, and the 
social part of the Pittsburgh convention will long be 
remembered as highly successful from every point of 
view and reflecting credit on all who had to do in any 
way with the care and entertainment of the visitors. 
Special reference should be made to Charles 8S. Hubbard, 
chairman; Charles J. Graham, secretary, and W. C. Reitz, 
treasurer of the General Committee, who worked un- 
ceasingly for the social success of the conventions. 


Visit to Youngstown. 

Upon invitations from officials of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 68 miles from 
Pittsburgh, a large number of the visitors boarded a 
special car on the 9:15 train on the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad on Saturday morning and were taken to 
the plant. The party was in direct charge of E. 8. 
Rooney, Pittsburgh sales agent of the company; George 
E. Day, general manager of sales; W. E. Manning, as- 
sistant general manager of sales, and H. B. McMaster, 
manager of sales for the Wire and Nail departments. 
Upon the arrival at Youngstown, the party were joined 
by J. A. Campbell, president, and Richard Garlick, treas- 
urer of the company. A thorough inspection was made 
of the works, which embrace two blast furnaces, with a 
capacity. of 1000, tons of pig iron per day, a Bessemer 
steel works, with an annual capacity of 600,000 tons of 
ingots, nearly all of this steel being used in the manufac- 
ture of sheet and tin Bars, Skelp, Hoops, Universal 
Plates, Muck and Scrap Bars, Black and Galvanized 
Sheets and Pipe, the company having an annual capacity 
of over 200,000 tons of Pipe,’ in sizes ranging from % to 
12 in. in diameter. The concern is now building another 
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Pipe mill, which will make pipe up to 24 in. outside 
diameter and is also building additional Sheet mills. It 
owns large ore properties in the Mesaba Range and also 
coal lands in Greene County, Pa. Some months ago the 
company aequired by purchase the plant of the Morgan 
Spring Company at Struthers, near Youngstown, and is 
also a large manufacturer of Wire Rods, Wire Nails, 
Barb and Fence Wire. It has steadily increased its ca- 
pacity in practically all lines. In the evening the com- 
pany tendered a dinner to its guests at the Youngstown 
Club, which was very greatly enjoyed. 


Welcome to Pittsburgh. 


An Eloquent Salutation from the President 
of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


BY ROBERT GARLAND OF THE GARLAND NUT & RIVET COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

As a Pittsburgher I thank the Mayor of our city for the 

cordiality of his welcome. We are fortunate in having a 

very popular Mayor and one who will do things for the 


city. For many years we 
have had an _ excrescence 
known locally as ‘the 
“hump,” which detracts 


considerably from the beauty 
of our city and the natural 
extension and expansion of 
the city proper. The Mayor 
has promised to take off this 
hump during his administra- 
tion, and I venture to say 
that if he succeeds in doing 
so, and I have no doubt that 
he will, his action in that 
regard will be a_ lasting 
monument to him. 

I am proud to have the 
honor on behalf of our Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to 
welcome here to-day our 
good Hardware friends from 
the Southland. Some of you have visited us in the past, but 
never before have we had here so large a gathering of South- 
ern Hardwaremen at one time and under one 
roof as we have to-day. We manufacturers 
have enjoyed your hospitality a number of 
times in Southern cities, and we are going to 
do our best. in our cold Northern way, to make your stay 
here a pleasant one, and this does not mean you men only, 
but also your good ladies, your wives and sisters and daugh- 
ters, whom you have brought with you. I am also glad to 
note the presence of a large number of our own members 
and their. ladies. 

And speaking for our Pittsburgh membership of the 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, I wish to assure you 
all of our heartiest welcome to the old city. Ours is a 
historic city. The “Father of his country” visited us in 
times past, and in this district were fought great battles 
which had to do with the early history of the 
nation. We have also the great distinction 
of having had in our district here the Whiskey 
Insurrection, when the Scotch-Irish settlers 
of the early days rebelled against paying taxes. Those 
Scotch-Irish pioneers were the forbears of a great many 
of our leading citizens of to-day, and the anti-free trade 
principles were so strongly impressed upon them by the 
Government, under the stern rule and strict discipline of 
that greatest of Virginians, who hailed from John Donnan’s 
State, when they were forced to retire peacefully to their 
homes and lay down their arms, that Pittsburgh has been 
rather strong against free-trade ever since. 

While in the past historically, we have been for some 
years commercially great. Iron was once king here, but 
to-day his greater son, steel, reigns in his stead. It is un- 
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necessary, however, to enlarge upon this subject. You . 

men in the Hardware business know where , 
Commercial you come to trade, and “f.o.b. Pittsburgh,” 
Greatness. as a selling basis for iron and steel products, 


which term may or may not be familiar to 
the ladies, is known and recognized more than any other 
trading phrase all over this great country. 

Less than two months ago in the city of Houston, Texas, 
while a guest of the Texas State Jobbers, some of our Hard- 
ware people went up the Bayou to visit the battlefield of 
San Jacinto, where Santa Anna surrendered to that great 
Southerner, Sam Houston, thus giving to the nation the 
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great State of Texas, with its wonderful future possibilities. 
After listening to the orator of the day, I 
was called upon to make a few remarks and 
was introduced as being from the “ Frozen 
North,” and as being “one of those manufac- 
turers from the North who take all our money.” Now we 
want to show our good friends from the South while here 
that we are not frozen and the only thing that would sug- 
gest anything of the kind that we can give you while here 
will be your own mint julep, well frosted. And so far as 
taking your money is concerned, we certainly took very lit- 
tle during the past year or so, but we tell you frankly we 
hope to take more in the near future. The more we take 
from you the happier you will be, for such things sound like 
good times and we all believe they are coming. And I know 
that the ladies also are hoping for better times and they are 
just as much interested as we are. 

Now just one more word and I have done. You who 
have not visited here before should not fail to see the chain 
of beautiful buildings surrounding this hotel; the buildings 
of the University of Pittsburgh, the Schools of Technology, 
Memorial Building, the Margaret Morrison Carnegie Train- 
ing School and the Carnegie Institute. No building in the 
world can show more under one roof in the line 
of literature and art than can the Carnegie In- 
- stitute. We have one of the very best libraries 
in the world, a fine art gallery, a hall of sculp- 
ture and a museum. In this museum you may gaze on the 
skeleton of an animal which will throw into the shade any- 
thing you ever saw. This mounted skeleton is the greatest 
in the world of anything of its kind. In general appear- 
ance something resembling a monster lizard, it is 84 ft. long, 
17 ft, high and 6 ft. across the back, and it lived just 4,000,- 
000 years ago. A cast or reproduction of this animal, called 
the “ Diplodocus,” has been presented by Mr. Carnegie to 
the British Museum, another to the Emperor of Germany 
and one to the French Republic, and another, just about 10 
days ago, to the King of Italy, but the original Diplodocus 
is across the street at the Carnegie Museum. 

We also have in our Calvary Church here the finest spec- 
imen of the English Gothic type of church architecture that 
can be found on this side of the Atlantic. The Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral is also a magnificent piece of architecture and 
well worth looking at. 

As they say in the South, you all, jobbers and manu- 
facturers and ladies, last but not least, you all are welcome, 
and we hope that when you depart from here several days 
hence you will take back with you nothing but the very 
warmest feeling for Pittsburgh and her people. 


The North Is 
Not Frozen. 


Notable 
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Local Manufacturers’ 
Associations. 


Benefits Secured Through Such 
Co-operation. 


The York Manufacturers’ Association. 


BY JOHN C. SCHMIDT OF STANDARD CHAIN COMPANY, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 


Ever since its organization, suggested, I think, by Mr. 
Garland in Cleveland in 1901, this association has grown 
in members and interest, which prove its benefit. Now if 
it be true that an organiza- 
tion of this character made 
up of members in all lines 
in various cities extending 
practically throughout the 
entire United States is ben- 
eficial, how much _ benefit 
can likewise be secured by 
having local manufacturers’ 
associations? And I can 
best exemplify what I con- 
sider the benefits of such 
local. bodies by telling you 
of the result of an organiza- 
tion of this character which 
was effected in York, Pa., 
my home town, some three 
years ago. In the first 
place I might say York is a 
progressive manufacturing 
city of about 50,000 inhabi- 
tants and noted for its diver- 
sity of manufactures. During the busy times of 1905, 1906 
and 1907 considerable friction arose among the 
local manufacturers stealing one another’s 
men and lack of harmony or lack of centrali- 
zation, and on my invitation some half dozen 
of the leading manufacturers in York met in my office and 
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we agreed to issue a call and form an organization known 
as the Manufacturers’ Association of York. 

The first and main difficulty was to select a secretary, 
and in the choice of a secretary I wish to say lies a very 
great measure of the success or failure of the organization. 
The secretary should be an adaptable man with tact and 

pleasant personality, and we were led to be- 
Selection of lieve he should be a railroad man, as ques- 
Secretary. tions of freight and transportation would 
largely come in his province; but above all 
things he should be a local man, one who knows the com- 
munity and the people in it. As we could not find a railroad 
man to answer these requirements, we selected a man who 
happened to be manager of the Adams Express Company. 
When the organization was effected it was suggested that 
the secretary take up the question of buying coal for the 
members collectively. Each manufacturer had, to a certain 
extent, a different grade and a different price; but on in- 
vestigation it was found that three or four different grades 
of coal would be sufficient to answer all requirements, and 
we purchased from 30,000 to 50,000 tons, and 
Buying Coal Ow after three years the Manufacturers’ 
Collectively. Association is buying collectively about 85,000 
tons. In this way the secretary has a string 
of 10 to 25 cars in town or on the way at all times so that 
members can secure coal at 24 hr. notice, any quantity and 
any grade, and it goes without saying that if each manufac- 
turer has one purchasing agent and the purchases of coal 
being made as they are in lots of from 10,000 to 20,000 tons 
each, there is a considerable saving in price. The coal is 
billed to the members at the actual cost. For the first few 
months this method of purchasing was looked upon askance 
by the sellers of coal, but they soon realized that payments 
were made absolutely upon the 20th day of the month fol- 
lowing shipment, and that therefore their bills were paid 
much more promptly than in the past. We all know that in 
dull seasons of the year, particularly with the smaller man- 
ufacturers, with tardy collections, one 
Saving Mere Than as to lean on his creditors, but every 
Paid the Dues. manufacturer desires to stand well in 
his own community, and therefore we 
found that they took pride in paying promptly their bills due 
to the association, and if they had to Jean on any person they 
would lean on somebody outside. These combined coal pur- 
chases gave an immediate and financial return of the dues 
paid and in almost each case the saving in the purchase of 
coal alone was more than the annual dues. 
And speaking of the annual dues, this is a very impor- 
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tant matter. In the first place, you must have a good man 
for secretary in a centrally located office, and as the expenses 
are, say, $3000 to $4000 per annum, consequently the dues 

must be in proportion. We arranged it 
Dues From $25 to by making the minimum $25 per annum 
$200 Per Annum and the maximum $200 per annum, bas- 

ing it on the number of employees, and 
we found that this worked successfully, for there never has 
been a request within the three years by any member to have 
his dues reduced by reason of the fact that he is not em- 
ploying as many men as when the organization was started. 
Where female labor is employed the members were assessed, 
as their earnings were less, on a basis of two females being 
the equivalent of one man. 


It happened that immediately after our organization the 
great coal strike of three years ago occurred, and bituminous 
coal was selling at $2 and $3 a ton at the mines, whereas 
we paid but $1.25 to $1.60. The secretary visits the various 
coal mines and operators at least once a year and introduces 
the association methods, and the mine operators feel that 
they have a direct representative in our secretary, though 
they are not obliged to pay him any commission whatever. 
The concession they make is in price, which goes at once to 
the members. 

The next item that we took up was the question of boiler 
insurance. We realized that the hazard of all boilers is 

practically the same, and we made a proposi- 
Boiler tion to the leading insurance companies for 
Insurance. ‘Some 100 boilers in number, providing suffi- 

cient concession was made. This stirred up 
strong competition and the result was that we received our 
boiler insurance at extremely low rates. We afterwards 

took up the question of employers’ liability in- 
Employers’ ‘urance. In this case the hazard differs at 
Liability. every plant, as is well recognized; but the sec- 

retary of the Manufacturers’ Association ac- 
cepted a contract as their agent of the Employers’ Liability 
Company, the same being issued by the State Insurance De- 
partment. 


As to fire insurance, numerous statistics were secured 
and a number of the items as to protection were shown up 
and called to the attention of those who had them under con- 
trol. York has one of the strongest volunteer fire depart- 

ments, and it is a hard proposition for us to 
Fire convince the entire community of the impor- 
Insurance. tance of having a paid department, but we are 
hopeful in the near future of having a chief 
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for the fire department, who will devote his entire time to 
the work and become as well building inspector of our city. 


Committees. 


The organization has an Executive Committee, to whom 
the management of the organization is largely intrusted, and 
who pass upon all routine business and have control of the 
property, receive and consider all matters 
which may be brought before it by members or 
committees and submit their report to the asso- 
ciation at its monthly meetings. In addition to this com- 
mittee we have various committees on arbitration, enter- 
tainment, insurance, municipal affairs, transportation and 
manufacturers. 

The Arbitration Committee is one which in slack times 
has very few questions referred to it, but where any diffi- 
culties arise between members this is found to be a very 
serviceable committee, and one in which frequently consider- 

able tact is required. Its duty is to hear and 
Arbitration. consider matters referred to it pertaining to 

the employment and handling of labor; to 
hear and consider any controversy or dispute that may arise 
between members of the association, and also to investigate 
and report on any matters of complaint that may be referred 
to it by the association, the president or the Executive 
Committee. 

The Manufacturers’ Committee is to consider matters re- 
ferred to it by the association, the president or the Execu- 
tive Committee and to investigate and recommend such unity 
of action upon matters of interest not as- 
signed to other committees, including, as 
frequently happens, closing. on Saturday 
afternoons, which may be divided up among certain trades 
so that each has uniform hours. 

In addition to this committee we have one known as the 
Entertainment Committee, which is really quite important. 
They arrange to have three outings during the year, usually 
in summer, to visit some point of special interest, such as 
the York Haven Water & Power Company, the Maryland 
Steel Company at Baltimore, or other points of interest, par- 
ticularly manufacturers. In addition thereto, we have at 
least one summer outing at some nearby 
pleasure resort, and at all of these outings 
it is the custom for each manufacturer 
to take, at his expense, the heads of departments in his em- 
ploy. This makes a very enjoyable and beneficial feature. 
The regular meetings of the association are held monthly on 
the first Monday in the month, and out of a membership of, 
say, 70, they have for the last three years had an attend- 
ance averaging, I should say, from 25 to 40 members. It 
has lately been our custom to have in attendance at these 
meetings some person specially interested in some branch of 
manufacture. For instance, a boiler insurance representa- 
tive of one of the large insurance companies would make an 
address on the use of boilers and boiler compounds. At an- 
other meeting a representative of an insurance inspection 
company appeared before the association and explained the 
benefits of this inspection. 


Freight Claims. 


We have found it of considerable advantage to have the 
secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association take up the 
question of freight claims, many of which have been pigeon- 
holed and dust-covered sometimes for years. This has been 
caused possibly by the complaints not having been placed 
before the proper authorities. The secretary, however, will 
ascertain the exact authorities and the channels through 
which these claims pass, and by following them up and mak- 
ing the claim as one of the association rather than of an 

individual shipper, it has been found that they 
Prompt received much more prompt attention. Again; 
Attentien. there may be some inconsistencies in the freight 

tariff, by which a certain commodity from either 
the same or approximate territory is paying a higher rate 
than the shipper feels he is entitled to, and this and all data 
in regard to it is collected and presented as the representa- 
tive of the Manufacturers’ Association to the railroad au- 
thorities and in many-cases that I could cite more favorable 
rates have been secured. We have had numerous instances 
of this kind that came up in our experience of three years. 

In speaking of freight rates we also have arranged to 
have our members who care to do it send their old freight 
bills to the secretary, who will carefully go over them, study 
the classifications, and if any error is found in the rate or 
classification the claim is made by him 
and refunded. Quite considerable amounts 
have been secured by him by this appa- 
rently minor source. This is not the 
only form of collections, however, that the secretary does, as 
it frequently happens unpaid book accounts which the man- 
ufacturers cannot collect are placed with the secretary, who 
has often succeeded in having these claims paid. 


Association Literature: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, which is sent to every mem- 
ber of the association, stating the work done during the 
month that will be of interest to the members, and publish- 
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ing a list of second-hand machinery owned by the members 
which they have discarded. In this way 
very large quantities of second-hand machin- 
ery which are useless to the owner find a 
market among other manufacturers in the 
same city, who need just the article. Besides this the sec- 
retary mails the lists to a large number of second-hand ma- 
chinery dealers, who keep them on file, so that an appreciable 
quantity of second-hand machinery is sold through the ef- 
forts of the association. 


Looking for Workmen. 


Another very important accomplishment of the associa- 
tion has been the avoidance of friction between the members 
where firms solicit workmen from the other. By arranging 
frequent meetings of certain trades, such as machinists, 
wood workers, foundrymen, &c. (that is, employers of these 
classes of workmen), they are brought in a much closer 
touch with one another and this friction was done away 
with. 
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Syndicate Buying. 


Should Jobbers Be Represented-by Syndicate 
Buyers ?—Should Manufacturers Quote 
as Favorable Terms and Prices to Syn- 
dicate Buyers as They Would to Their 
Principals, the Jobbers ? 


Co-operative Buying Among Retailers. 


BY G. H. JANTZ OF AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, NEW YORK 
CITY. 





This subject contains two questions, and their phrase- 
ology might indicate that whoever presented the question 
in seeking advice with regard 
to doing business through 
some combination. If that is 
the case, it would not be sur- 
prising, because this seems to 
be the syndicate or combina- 
tion age. We see it spoken of 
in the papersevery day. The 
latest is a $51,000,000 dry 
goods combination, and as 
we read of enormous wealth 
which some have gained 
through combined action, we 
are led to question if it is 
better to conduct business 
independently or in com- 
bination with others. 

We manufacturers have 
very little to say about the 
first question, as that is for 
jobbers to. consider, but the 
second question we must 
deal with because that comes straight home at some time or 
other to every manufacturer, and, when it does, then before 
deciding what to do we should be sure that we 
thoroughly understand the situation and whom 
we have to deal with, as the results of a deci- 
sion might be like that of a stone cast into the 
pond—the ripples continue to spread until] they reach the 
shore all around and may do unintentional damage. 

I think that retailers should have been included in this 
question, because syndicate buying is of much more impor- 
tance to manufacturers,jobbers and retailers as applied to re- 
tail than to jobbing trade. I therefore take the liberty of 
directing attention to it. 

I do not know that there is such an organization as a 
Hardware Jobbers’ Syndicate, or Hardware. Jobbers’ Syn- 
dicate Buyers, but I do know that there are parties in New 
York who make a business of performing certain services 
for jobbers throughout the country, which I understand con- 
sist chiefly of watching markets, making reports, offering 
advice regarding prospective trade conditions, hunting up 
goods which their clients do not carry in stock 
regularly, but must have for certain orders, &c. 
Perhaps these parties are syndicate buyers. 
There are no doubt many jobbers who have need 
of this kind of service, and find it valuable for their busi- 
ness. However, if a jobber wishes to arrange with some one 
to buy goods for him or perform any other service there can 
be no good reason why he should not be so represented. This, 
therefore, must be left entirely to the jobber, but whether or 
not the manufacturer should recognize such jobbers’ repre- 
sentative for transacting business, that is another matter and 
must be left to the manufacturer. 

Should manufacturers quote as favorable terms and prices 
to syndicate buyers as they would to their principals, the 
jobbers? I presume this question has been asked by some 
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manufacturer who divides the jobbing trade into classes or 
territories and has a different selling price for each class or 
territory, which prices are especially ar- 
Danger of ranged to equalize transportation charges 
Demeralization. 204 meet competition, and that if the low- 
est price were quoted to a syndicate buyer 
it might become known all over the country, and result in 
depriving the manufacturer of needed profit, causing demor- 
alization of prices for himself and competitors without any 
lasting benefit to the jobbers which the manufacturer had 
calculated to sell at higher prices on an equalized basis. 

To answer this question directly, I would say yes, on 
certain tonditions quote as favorable terms and prices, if a 
quotation is made at all. If the syndicate buyer is recog- 
nized as the jobber’s representative it carries with it the 
obligation of treating the syndicate buyer exactly the same 
as his principal, the jobber. Any other treatment would be 
unfair and worthless. If the jobber did not expect such 
treatment for his representative, he would not have made 

the arrangement to be represented. On 
A Distinct the other hand, if the manufacturer does 
Understanding. 0t wish to transact business through the 

syndicate buyer and insists on doing it 
direct, there.is no reason why the jobber should find fault, 
but the only way a price should be quoted to a jobbers’ syn- 
dicate buyer is with the distinct understanding that the 
price applies only to the individual jobber for whom price 
has been asked and who is represented by the buyer making 
the inquiry, and that the price must not be given to any 
other jobber without permission from the manufacturer. 


Co-operative Buying Among Retail Merchants. 

I have taken the liberty of referring to retailers in con- 
nection with this question because I understand that retail- 
ers in some cities have formed plans for combining their 
orders or purchases for the purpose of obtaining quantity 
prices, and that this method of buying is growing into well 
organized syndicates, consisting of retailers located in differ- 

ent cities spread over considerable territory. 
Retsilers’ The plan, I understand, is that one member is 
Syndicates. °Specially appointed or assumes the position to 

obtain prices and buy goods. Usually he is a 
merchant who does a large retail business and jobbing in a 
small way, on account of which he obtains jobbers’ prices 
from some manufacturers. This party receives the orders, 
sends them to the manufacturers for shipment direct to 
himself or direct to the members of the syndicate. Thus 
each member secures goods at cost, plus a very small per- 
centage on cost of goods, or pays a fixed sum per month as 
compensation for this service. 

Here is where the real Hardware syndicate buyer exists, 
and it is this class of syndicate buyers manufacturers should 
watch. No manvfacturer can tolerate this kind of buying 
_and distribution of his goods and be fair to his other cus- 
tomers, be they jobbers or retailers. Any manufacturer who 
recognizes such syndicate buyers by deliberately giving job- 
bers’ prices practically tells jobbers that their method of 

supplying retail trade is out of date, and 
Not Feir to says to retail merchants that if they 
Other Customers, Went to buy his goods at lowest prices 

they must club their orders or belong to 
some syndicate. What is said about manufacturers supply- 
ing retail syndicates applies with equal force to jobbers, and 
when jobbers’ salesmen club orders for the purpose of giv- 
ing a selected few of their customers special prices they are 
unfair to all their other customers, and deprive their em- 
plovers .of legitimate profit which they are especially em- 
ployed to gain. 

Every manufacturer who sells an article which bears a 
brand or trademark should regulate the selling prices, so that 
jobbers and retailers will make a profit without their being 
obliged to go into schemes for obtaining special or lower 
prices than regularly fixed. Under the method in general 

use of supplying consumers through retail- 

ef ers and jobbers, it is proper that there 

Selling Prices. ‘Should be a price for jobbers who distribute 

goods to retailers, and a price for retailers 

who supply consumers; and manufacturers should regulate 

their selling prices down to the consumer. Goods are made 

for consumers; when the manufacturer supplies the con- 

sumer through jobbers or retailers the transaction is not per- 

fectly completed without the jobber and retailer have made 

a fair profit. The manufacturer who does not care whether 

or not the jobber and retailer make a profit on his goods is 
extremely unwise. 

Syndicate buying is a very dangerous thing for retailers 
to have anything to do with because that manner of buying 
will rob them of their independence. Individual merchants 
will become part of a system and subservient to the syndi- 
cate buyers and sellers, who will realize profits, which will 
make them anxious to increase syndicate buying, and they 
will eventually become dictators to the retailers if not to 

jobbers and manufacturers, without furnishing 
Dangerous 0y capital or brains for running the retailer’s 
Greund. business, Imagine what the condition of the 
Hardware business would be to-day if retailers 
al] over the country were organized into buying syndicates 
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similar to the $51,000,000 dry goods combination, or, for ex- 
ample, such a syndicate as I heard of recently, which has a 
membership of about 20, who it seems think that they have 
done very well; while the 20 are buying some goods at spe- 
cial low prices it is doubtful if they are any better off on 
that account. I do not believe that their profits will be any 
larger in the end, because competition regulates profits if 
manufacturers do not. 

Syndicate buying is certainly an unhealthy condition in 
every way, and it is to the interest of every retail merchant 
not to tie up to it or have anything to do with it. In reality, 
it is only a scheme whereby a few make money out of many 

without earning it. A two-line edi- 
Money-making torial in a recent issue of the Na- 
Scheme fora Few. (tional Hardware Bulletin contained 

some very suggestive advice. It said: 
“Co-operative buying schemes are loaded with dangerous 
possibilities; no State official has indorsed them to our 
knowledge.” The editor certainly has given good advice 
which every retail merchant should thoroughly consider, and 
he can render the trade very valuable service if he will write 
some more short editorials bearing on this subject. 

I would advise jobbers to instruct their salesmen not to 
bunch or club orders. There is no profit in such sales, and 
it is the first step toward syndicate buying, which leads 
manufacturers and jobbers into unfair selling and causes 
demoralization of business in general. There is only one way 
in which to do business on a sound and successful basis, and 
that is for manufacturers, jobbers and retailers to be fair 
with each other, to live and let live. 


Attitude of the Jobber Toward 
the Manufacturer in 
Establishing Branch Houses. 


Jobbers Should Welcome Rather than 
Antagonize Them. 








Permanent and Steady Market Assured. 


BY H. C. ATKINS OF E. C. ATKINS & CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


No jobber or association of jobbers would question the 
right or the wisdom of a manufacturer to exploit his own 
business to the very best of his ability and from every stand- 
point. It is very natural 
for jobbers, whose average 
margin of profit is not suffi- 
cient to justify paying par- 
ticular attention to the up- 
building of any individual 
manufacturer, to feel that 
they cannot, in justice to 
their own profit, spend time 
and money to develop the 
business of the manufac- 
turer. The wholesaler feels 
that it is the manufacturers’ 
business to look after creat- 
ing a demand for his goods 
himself. When this work is 
done and the goods are in- 
troduced among the trade, 
then the jobber feels that he 
can afford to put the goods 
in stock, invest his money in 
the goods and sell them on 
the ordinary basis of profits which are usually granted to 
the jobbing trade by manufacturers. 

Now this reason alone makes it very evident why man- 
ufacturers are obliged at times to establish branch houses 
in distributing centers for the sale of their goods, and par- 

ticularly to promote a permanent de- 
Brench Houses mand for the goods on the part of the 
Promote Demand. ‘Maller trade. The manufacturer does 
not do this because he wants to do it 
as a rule, but because he feels that it is necessary to do so 
in order to develop the trade in a satisfactory and permanent 
manner. Therefore, the fact of establishing and maintain- 
ing a branch house does not determine the attitude which 
the jobber should take toward the manufacturer who has a 
branch house. But there are questions entering into the 
evidence which make up the verdict of the jobbing trade to- 
ward such manufacturers : 
1, Do the goods made by this particular manu- 
facturer possess sufficient merit to entitle the manu- 
facturer to a place on the market? 
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2. Does he make the kind of goods that meet the 
requirements of the trade? 

3. Do the goods give satisfaction? 

4. Do these goods yield the jobber an adequate 
margin of profit to compensate him for carrying 
them in stock and selling them? 

5. Does the fact that this particular manufac- 
turer operates a branch house prevent him from 
maintaining a proper and adequate resale price to 
protect the jobber in his trade with the retail 
dealers? 

If the answers to these questions determine that this 
manufacturer’s products are worthy of a place on the mar- 
ket, and if this manufacturer gives the jobber an opportunity 
to make a profit out of his goods, there is no reason in the 
world, beyond a personal reason, why the jobber should not 

buy this particular manufacturer’s prod- 
The Jobber as uct and sell it. The jobber who controls 
a Manafecturer, the output of a certain factory is a man- 

ufacturer as far as the sales end of the 
proposition is concerned, and yet the attitude of his fellow 
jobbers toward him would not be any different than their at- 
titude toward any other jobber. He would become a mem- 
ber of the jobbers’ association, fully entitled to all consid- 
eration as such. It is true that in this particular case there 
could not be any penalty enforced against such a jobber as 
might be enforced in the case of a manufacturer who does 
a jobbing business. 

Let us go a little farther. There is no reason in the 
world why a manufacturer with a branch house for the sale 
of his own goods should not be of vast assistance to the job- 
bers in his territory. The manufacturer then becomes a live 
force for the introduction and sale of his goods and for the 
establishment of his goods on a permanent 
basis. No manufacturer opens a branch in 
any particular distributing territory without 
the avowed purpose of interesting the job- 
bers in that particular territory in his goods, and no manu- 
facturer would hesitate to co-operate with the jobber in the 
profitable sale of his goods, if the jobber will let him. 

No manufacturer operating a branch house has anywhere 
near the number of salesmen on the road, nor does he cover 
the amount of territory that is covered by the jobber’s sales- 
men, nor as closely. It is his aim to do just enough busi- 
ness and keep just enough force behind his goods in a par- 
ticular distributing territory to keep his goods alive and 
make them profitable for the jobber to handle. He helps to 
keep out competition in kindred lines on the part of his man- 
ufacturing competitors, and if the jobbers in the territory in 
which he operates a branch house co-operate with such a 

manufacturer, the results can’ be made most 
Interests satisfactory to the jobbing house. I venture 
Are Mutuel. to say that if the mutual interests of the 

jobber and manufacturer were considered in 
this broad way and co-operation was the rule, the manufac- 
turer who had maintained a branch house in a certain terri- 
tory for 10 years would be asked to continue that branch 
house as an aid to the jobbing interests if he should seri- 
ously consider giving it up. The interests of the manufac- 
turer and the wholesale Hardware distributor in a proposi- 
tion of this kind are mutual. It is distinctly to the interest 
of the manufacturer to protect his wholesale trade by estab- 
lishing and maintaining his own resale prices to the retail 
trade and requiring his wholesale trade to do likewise. 

With the manufacturer on the ground, knowing the con- 
ditions that obtain in a territory, the wholesale Hardware 
trade is in a position to receive from the manufacturer the 
advertising assistance necessary to enable the jobber to 
handle the goods profitably with a minimum of expense for 

selling and a maximum of efficiency for de- 
Varied Lines _ivering. A great many manufacturers make 
ef Goods. varied lines of goods not necessarily confined 

to one class of trade. These manufacturers, 
more than any others, require the assistance of branch 
houses to properly develop and maintain their trade in ter- 
ritories at a distance from their factories. If they are given 
every assistance by the jobbing trade they will in turn pro- 
tect the jobber in his trade and so form between the man- 
ufacturer and the wholesale trade a community of interésts 
that will be for the benefit of both. 

I can conceive of cases where manufacturers go into the 
jobbers’ territory and open branch houses with the avowed 
intention of taking the dealers’ trade at prices less than 
the jobber could afford to make. The manufacturer’s reasons 
for so doing may be for revenge, or with the mistaken idea 
that he was to profit by the transaction. It makes little 
difference what his reasons may be for establishing such an 
organization, but such a course would only be pursued by 

the manufacturer who had no re- 
Where the Maker Is gard for the jobbing trade, and 
Gunning for the Jobber. e would not be inclined to care 

what attitude the jobbing trade 
should take concerning his goods. Therefore, any penalty 
that might be inflicted upon such a manufacturer would not 
deter him from carrying out his intentions, and penalizing 
manufacturers for maintaining branch houses would, there- 


A Live Force. 
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fore, become a punishment only to the manufacturer who has 
in mind working in common with the wholesale trade. 

In these days business houses cannot stand still. They 
must grow or they will fall behind. Manufacturers cannot 
be satisfied while their competitors are reaping a harvest in 
a certain distributing territory, nor will they remain quiet 
and let a competitor go into a territory where they have been 
strong and make an effort to take their trade away. Manu- 

facturers must look after their fences. Look- 
Looking After ing after their fences does not mean unfair 
Their Fences. Competition in trade necessarily ; nor does it 

mean failure to maintain profitable resale 
prices on manufactured products. Therefore, we can con- 
ceive of vast benefits to the wholesale trade from the policy 
of the manufacturer who establishes a branch house in a 
certain territory and extends to his jobbing trade in that 
territory a price which will enable them, by co-operating 
with him and maintaining a resale price on the goods, to 
make a reasonable profit, or even an exceptional profit, as 
the case may be. In this case the manufacturer will use 
every means within his power to keep his goods favorably 
before the buying public, and so enable the jobber to main- 
tain his trade on these goods without fear of competition 
from other sources and with full knowledge that his profits 
are to be maintained. 

I know of a good many manufacturers who do not have 
branch houses whose goods are eagerly sought for by the 
jobbing trade, but who do not even maintain the differential 

in price between the consuming public and 
Ignoring the the jobbing trade, but sell at practically the 
Differential. Same price and cut out the possibility of a 

jobber marketing these goods to the con- 
sumer who buys in large quantities, or really the most 
profitable part of the jobber’s trade. 

This brings us to the question that is ever before the 
jobbing trade as well as the manufacturer, and that is the 
increase in demand for special brand goods. What has 
caused this demand? ‘To my mind the main cause is the 
competition between jobbers themselves on standard manu- 
factured brands. It has had the effect of so reducing their 
legitimate profits on some of the most staple goods that 
are handled by the wholesale Hardware trade that these 
staple goods are no longer attractive to them from a profit 

standpoint. The jobbing trade can, with- 
Occasion for out the knowledge or consent of the manu- 
Special Brands. facturer, reduce the profit on the manu- 

facturer’s goods to a point where the job- 
bing trade is no longer interested. ‘The jobber then begins 
to hunt around for a means to cure this evil and hits upon 
the special brand, which is made for him by this same manu- 
facturer, perhaps at a price which will enable him to make 
a fair return on his investment. The jobbers are well and 
favorably known to their local trade. Their reputation is 
good and they take the chance of making use of their good 
will to establish brands of their own in order to recoup them- 
selves for having been obliged to meet unfair competition 
among themselves. 

The manufacturer is placed in a very awkward position 
in this matter, to say nothing of his loss of profits. He has 
large sums invested in plant and machinery on which he is 
entitled to a fair income. He has been honest and fair in 
his dealings with the public and has built up a good busi- 

ness; bnt now the very founda- 
Manufecturer in tion of his business is threatened with 
Awkward Position. ‘low disintegration, not from any fault 

of his own, but from the competitive 
methods adopted by his trade-in trying to secure business 
on his line of goods. It takes a long time to bring about 
a condition of this kind, but the condition may confront us 
any day, and it is a rather insignificant jobber that is not 
thinking a good deal about special brands. 

Where are your profits going to be in 10 years from 
now on special brands? Is not John Smith’s special brand 
Tool made by the same manufacturer who makes your Tool 
(probably picked out of the same bin or stock rack) just 
as good a Tool as you are selling? Can you prove to your 
trade that yours is any better? Then what is going to 
prevent John Smith from selling his Tool 
10 per cent. cheaper than yours? In 10 
years from now your special brands wil! 
be more unattractive to you than manu- 
facturers’ brands are to-day for just the same reason— 
namely, close competition among yourselves. Now, is not 
the manufacturer doing you a service when he goes into your 
territory and smooths out such unfair competition, keeps 
his goods before the public and allows you to make a legiti- 
mate profit on goods which are demanded by the retail and 
consuming trade? When this special brand business becomes 
unprofitable the manufacturers who have established their 
own goods and jealously maintained their resale prices will 
then be in a position to give the jobbers a line of goods 
which will again place them on a satisfactory plane from a 
profit standpoint. 

The interests of the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the interests of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association lie along parallel lines. The de- 
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sire of the manufacturer is to have a permanent and steady 
market for his product throughout the 
jobbing trade, but his efforts to establish 
such a market often compel him to spend 
money in trade developments which he 
would prefer not to spend. This expenditure for the de- 
velopment of trade ultimately becomes the heritage of the 
jobbing trade as a direct result of the desire on the manu- 
facturer’s part to do a profitable business squarely and hon- 
estly, at all times protecting the jobber in his profits. 


Private Brands versus 
Regular Brands. 


Is It Treating the Manufacturer Fairly and 
Honestly to Ask Him to Sell His Product 
Under Private Brands and Then Demand 
That He Do Not Sell Goods of His Own 
Brand to Catalogue Houses or to Retail 
Houses ? 


A Change in Manufacturers’ Distributing Methods 
Inevitable if Jobbers’ Private Brand Policy Is 
Continued. 


Permanent and 
Steady Market. 


BY J. C. BIRGE OF ST. LOUIS SHOVEL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I have not the most remote idea who framed the interro- 
gatory which is presented for our consideration, but be- 
lieve that I am not expected to question the honesty of 

merchants, whose integrity 
as a class is doubtless as 
high as that of any other 
body of business men in our 
country. Even though mer- 
chants do refuse to sell 
goods bearing the manufac- 
turer’s name, and at the 
Same time demand that the 
manufacturer shall not sell 
to catalogue or retail houses, 
the demand is_ thoroughly 
honest, because it is abso- 
lutely free from craft or de- 
ceit. The demand may also 
be accepted as fair because 
the manufacturer is not 


bound under any law of our 
land to conform to the re- 
quest, but may sell to any 
one who is willing to buy. 
Moreover, I am not pledged 
to speak on the affirmative of 
the question. It has not been my desire to discuss this sub- 
ject, and I certainly would not do so in the conventional 
manner of a debate. I will, however, respond to one phase 
of the question, and ask: Is the policy wise? 

As the factory which I here represent has never sold any 
goods to any catalogue house, and for many years has gen- 
erally declined to quote retailers or large con- 
sumers, some of which purchase many lines 
of Hardware in greater quantities than do 
many of the firms represented here, my stand- 
ing on the question at issue ought to be regarded as honor- 
able when viewed from the standpoint of the jobber. It, 
therefore, seems to me that a confidential talk with the mer- 
chants here gathered may be made by me with as good grace 
as if made by one who has acted less in accord with their 
expressed ideas. For a better understanding of the situa- 
tion a word concerning the relations of merchants and manu- 
facturers seems to be both pertinent and necessary. Sec- 
retary Fernley in his address yesterday said the good man- 
ufacturer should recognize the jobber as the proper avenue 
of distribution. . 

It may be said at the outset that the Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association has heretofore on more than one oc- 
easion and in response to your request declared that tenet, 
and yet again this law is handed down from 
your highest authority for our guidance. In 
general we have acted in accordance with 
that law. We have also left it for you to 
fix the further channels through which our products shall 
finally reach consumers, which is presumably through the 
retailers. The very few manufacturers who have sold direct 
to mail order and catalogue houses or to consumers do not 
appear to have been handicapped because of their refusal to 
conform to your request, for you have ap- 
parently purchased as freely from such 
manufacturers as you have from those who 
have voluntarily bound themselves to you. 
On the whole, however, you have been treated in this mat- 
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ter by the manufacturers with remarkable fairness and with 
a consistent regard for your expressed wishes. You have 
been conceded by the majority of those manufacturers the 
practical and untrammeled control of the Hardware trade of 
the country, including the retailers, municipalities, the Gov- 
ernment, railroads and other large corporations; also the 
trade of many large and some very small consumers, a por- 
tion of which if you would be thoroughly consistent with 
the theory that the retailers should sell to consumers would 
go to consumers through the retailers. It 
must be admitted, however,: that the trade of 
some of the large consumers is beyond the reach 
of the average retailer, and is possibly beyond 
the capacity of some small jobbers to supply and under nor- 
mal conditions would be handled by the manufacturers di- 
rect. This question of distribution is also confronting mer- 
chants in other branches of trade. In Portland, Ore., at the 
national convention of retail grocers held last week, a reso- 
lution was adopted and telegraphed to the Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion in Detroit to the effect that a wholesaler who supplies 
a railroad or other so-called consumer sliould be classed by 
the manufacturers as a retailer and sold as such. 


As already stated, the channels by which Hardware shall 
reach consumers is left with you, but the premise is that 
when the goods go through your hands to those large con- 
sumers it is required by you that the manufacturers’ names 
must be omitted from all articles and that your private 
brands shall be substituted. This is being done at our ex- 
pence and with a meekness worty of saints. Until recent 
years certain articles in general use, having been continuous- 
ly made with great care by skillful workmen un- 
der the honest and careful supervision of man- 
agers who aim for high standards, finally became 
well known throughout the world because of their 
recognized excellence. In some of these productions were 
expressed the experience and skill of a generation. The 
high quality which resulted can hardly be maintained by 
the less careful processes to which your present methods 
are leading, and which is bringing on an era of cheap and 
inferior goods. The good reputation of some of these goods 
is cherished by many producers as the heritage of an honored 
name which is worthy of preservation. A few years ago 
some jobbers arranged to have their firm name placed upon 
goods in conjunction with the words, “ Made expressly for,” 
a legend which was not in any sense calculated 
to deceive. The laudable purpose of this idea 
was undoubtedly to advertise the merchant. 
n the course of time certain jobbers arranged 
for special articles to be used for competitive purposes from 
which the magufacturer’s name was wholly eliminated, and 
in lieu thereof there appeared a name under which the arti- 
cle was sold, but which the manufacturer was not permitted 
to use on the goods of another dealer. Thus was inaugurated 
private brands. 

There was one merit in this system, which was that the 
merchant could from time to time buy these goods from 
the lowest bidder and could buy them during any season 
from various factories, which was a common practice, all 
the various goods going out under the one private brand, 

the ultimate buyer remaining ignorant, and 
Sacrificing possibly indifferent, concerning the real source 
Quality. from which the goods came, naturally presum- 

ing that all bearing a given brand came from 
one factory. It must be manifest to any intelligent person 
that under this system the quality of goods in general is sure 
to deteriorate, because the various manufacturers, some of 
whom may, perhaps, have but a single order, furnish the 
articles according to the price, having no interest except to 
satisfy the jobber and convince him that he will fit the 
quality to the price, as agreed. The custom has become so 
general that crossroads merchants and retail- 
ers throughout our country, emulating the 
dignity of larger jobbers, now desire upon their 
goods some name which will conceal their 
origin and which usually means nothing to a consumer. 
The practice referred to is being adopted in the dry goods 
trade and by druggists, grocery retailers and small trade 
generally. In the drug and grocery trade the fact has been 
developed that the makers and sellers of private brands are 
the most active and powerful influence in the country 
against a strict interpretation and a ° 
vigorous enforcement of the Pure Food 
law and in favor of the use of artificial 
preservatives in food products. It is 
claimed by merchants that having their names placed upon 
articles is their assurance of good and uniform quality. 
True, the name of a merchant in the place where it properly 
belongs is as good as that of a manufacturer, but in no sense 
can it be equivalent as a guaranty of quality to the names 
of the men who make the goods and who are the only per- 
sons who fully know their real character 
and are primarily responsible for their 
quality. The good reputation of a job- 
ber rests in his being an honest, fair and 
successful merchant. It is not in his being a manufacturer, 
because he is not a manufacturer. His proper and admitted 
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function is that of a distributor. If he really becomes a 
manufacturer, as some do in a small way, the manufacturers 
with equal propriety may then also become distributors. 
If manufacturers concede to you jobbers the absolute sale 
of their products and never interfere with your customers, 
and you in return will not represent their standard goods, it 

is not strange that the producer 
Proper Recognition should be solicitous for his own 
for the Manufacturer. reputation and become inclined to 

press his goods through channels 
which will give him proper recognition. The vital point, 
therefore, from the standpoint of the manufacturer is how 
can he be recompensed for parting with his name and reputa- 
tion. 


In later years the so-called catalogue and mail order 
houses referred to in the question before us have been estab- 
lished, whose merchandise was originally supplied almost 

entirely by large jobbers in our commer- 
Jobbers Built Up cial centers. In referring to those two 
Catalogue Heuses. types of houses, which have become nu- 
merous, I will for convenience speak of 
both classes as catalogue houses as indicated in the resolu- 
tion. These houses, as was known from the beginning, have 
sold direct to consumers, and during the time when they were 
supplied by the jobbers their trade increased in volume to 
such an extent that it soon exceeded that of the largest regu- 
lar merchants. They accordingly began to buy some goods 
from manufacturers, whereupon manufacturers generally 
were informed that these houses are the enemies of the re- 
tailers and the manufacturers were accordingly requested 
not to deal with them because the jobbers were the proper 
channels for distribution of their products. Catalogue 
houses from the time of their establishment have doubtless 
been enemies of the retailers, and also became enemies of 
the jobbers after the jobbers were unable to hold their trade 
without protest from the retailers. Previous to the serving 
of the notice upon the manufacturers to which we have re- 
ferred, the catalogue houses sold many goods bearing the 
manufacturer’s name, this being their preference. They also 
introduced many new articles which the manu- 
Effect of facturers had to offer, and which goods might 
the Crusade. ¢ven now be sold through that channel more 
conveniently and in larger quantities than 
through any other. Since the crusade was inaugurated these 
houses have been forced to buy the greater part of their 
goods under private brands, and therefore now can and do 
sell, for reasons well understood, at a lower relative price 
than they did standard factory brands on which quality and 
resale price was controlled. It must be admitted that the 
development of the catalogue house business means a corre- 
sponding curtailment of the retailer’s business, and since the 
jobbers are supposed to have generally discontinued that 
trade, it is to that extent a curtailment of the jobbers’ busi- 
ness, but it does not reduce the demand upon such manufac- 
turers as will sell them, and‘for the obvious reason that the 
goods must be produced at some factory. They certainly get 
them somewhere. The effect of the refusal of many manu- 
facturers to supply these houses has forced them also to 
enter upon the manufacture of some lines—a fact the force 
of which you may not fully appreciate. 

Your demand, as we understand it, is that the manu- 
facturer should not sell these catalogue houses, nor to the 
retailers or to the large consumers already referred to, nor 
to any merchant not classified on your list as a jobber. You 

urge that we should sell exclusively to you— 

A One-Sidea the jobber. The manufacturer naturally asks 
Proposition. you if in return for the restricting of his 
trade to you alone you will represent his 

goods or give him a protection such as you ask for your- 
selves. You must admit that your answer is substantially 
“No,” that he may make such goods for you as you may 
order, but he must not- be-known in the transaction. The 
goods must be known as your goods and apparently as of 
your make, and you are willing to compel the retailers to 
compete against these new catalogue house special brands 
with your own special brands, and withhold from them as 
far as possible all standard goods. This 

A Barren Outlook is the real situation and it affords a 
fer the Maker. barren outlook to an enterprising and 
conscientious manufacturer if the con- 

dition is permitted to continue. The manufacturer has often 
asked you, “ Why will you entirely eliminate our brands, 
many of which are of value and of long standing, and at 
the same time expect us to keep our regular goods out of the 
market?” ‘The reply which you have frequently given is 
that you can sell private brands to the retailer and make a 
better profit on them than you can on standard factory 
brands. Now, it is claimed by nearly every manufacturer 
whose opinion I have heard expressed that he will sell a 
regular brand of his goods of a given grade as cheaply as 
he will a special brand of like quality. As a fact, when we 
consider the additional cost of making special 

The Matter brands, which must in many cases be started 
of Cost. from the beginning and which is expensive, 
especially on small assorted orders, also the 

more important fact that the manufacturer can make up 
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standard goods in larger quantities and in straight runs in 
advance of shipment, they can and will furnish regular 
brands of goods at as low a price to the jobber as they will 
specially branded goods of like grade. Who, aside from the 
manufacturer, suffers from these uneconomical methods? It 
must be clear that if the jobber makes a greater profit on 
his special brands than he does on factory brands a loss 
necessarily falls not only upon the manufac- 
Jobber Gets ‘turer, but upon the retailer or consumer who 
the Profit. pays the difference. Is it, therefore, to the 
advantage of the retailer and consumer to 
buy standard brands? It certainly is, because for reasons 
already given they are liable to get better goods at a given 
price, unless, as is sometimes the case, the article is really 
of the highest quality, but none are of higher quality than 
the manufacturers’ best brands. Moreover the indorsement, 
the pride and prestige of a manufacturer is behind the goods 
bearing the manufacturers’ brands, and factory brands are 
universally preferred by artisans who are 
For Retailer’s familiar with tools. These artisans and 
Consideration, Workmen are continuously moving from 
one State or district to another and are 
therefore often confronted with unfamiliar names upon the 
goods offered for sale. A jobber may as safely warrant an 
article bearing a manufacturer’s brand as he can the same 
grade of goods without that brand. It must be perfectly 
clear to any intelligent retailer that a standard manufac- 
turer’s brand of a given grade is more salable and more prof- 
itable than are the majority of nondescript brands in com- 
mon use. If a low grade is desired by the merchant, the 
manufacturer can produce it and label it as such and the 
retailer knows exactly where it relatively stands. He will 
know that a manufacturer’s cheapest grade can be bought 
just as cheaply as a jobber’s brand of the same grade. 

Is it to the advantage of the jobber to sell special 
brands? It must be admitted that a very few jobbers are 
earnestly seeking to preserve the high quality of certain 
goods made for them under some of their private’ brands, 

but the thousand and one private 
Private Brands No brands used by the majority of jobbers 
Index te Quality. have been no index to the real quality 

of the goods. It would, therefore, seem 
clear that a jobber who buys good goods on which the pro- 
ducer’s name is placed is} under the existing lamentable 
conditions, in far better condition to compete with the 
numerous special brands with which the market is now 
flooded and with the catalogue house trade than by using a 
private label. There can hardly be a doubt on this matter 
from the standpoint of the retailer. The use of special 
brands has been carried to such an extreme that it leaves 
the manufacturer with no avenue for the distribution of his 
standard goods, except he shall pass over you and in some 
way directly reach the distributor. If the manufacturer 
had manifested a disposition to sell to consumers the pres- 

ent condition would be better under- 
Driving Makers to stood, but because of your attitude you 
Extreme Measures. re driving the manufacturers to ex- 

treme measures, and some of them are 
now preparing to reach the trade with their best goods by 
direct channels, and in the very near future, unless you will 
co-operate with them as they have with you, and in some 
reasonable degree represent their products, the sale of whose 
output has been honestly and completely in your hands, you 
will soon discover that your chief competition will not come 
from catalogue and mail order houses, but it will come from 
manufacturers direct. There has been nothing heretofore 
to prevent them from reaching for a direct solution of the 
matter except the consideration which they have had for 
you, the good will which they have felt toward you, and 
their evident desire to work through the old established 


channels; but you are pushing them 
To Continue Weuld to the limit by asking them to con- 
Be Destructive. tinue a policy which is destructive to 

the reputation which they have at 
stake. This reputation and their position in the markets 
of our country have been set aside to concede to you a profit 
on all the goods which they manufacture by passing them 
exclusively through your hands, leaving them to remain an 
unknown quantity except in their relations with you. 


In the face of this fact there now comes the oracle of the 
National Association, who in his address to you yesterday 
after referring to the encroachments of Northern jobbers 

into your territory with great solici- 
Encroachments of ‘ude for your welfare emphasizes the 
Northern Jobbers. duty of manufacturers to protect you 

in this competition. Protéct against 
what? Is it to be against his refractory clients whose goods 
you do not know who made, to protect you on goods which 
we do not know who made? There can be no protection 
when you choose to remain a competitor of the manufac- 
turer. He can protect only on known goods. 

I would, therefore, answer the question, Is the policy 
wise? by saying to you in all sincerity that its ultimate 
effect will doubtless show that it is not wise, but that it 
would be wise for a considerable number of you to introduce 


into your stocks some regular brands of manufacturers’ 
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goods and represent them fairly, making it for the inter- 
ests of manufacturers to sell ex- 
Failure to Co-operate lusively through you. They will 


Will Mean Upheaval. surely give special recognition and 
protection to all merchants who 


will thus co-operate with them, and some merchants are now 
approving this policy. Failing to do this, there is sure to be 
a material change and a general upheaval in the methods of 
many manufacturers in doing business, and this in the very 
near future, because there are many strong and aggressive 
producers having staple, well-known goods, who are deter- 
mined that these products shall in some way be fairly repre- 
sented. 





K. @ E. Tape Display Case. 


127 Fulton street, New York, has brought out a 
display Case for the exhibition and sale of Measuring 
Tapes in stores, and particularly Hardware establish- 


K° 127 Fe & ESSER COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J., and 





Display Case for K. & E. Measuring Tapes, éc. 


ments. It is made of highly finished quartered oak, the 
dimensions being 20 in. wide and 15 in. high. The trays 
are loaned without charge, the buyer paying only for the 
merchandise contained. There are compartments for six 
Metallic Tapes of 25, 50 and 100 ft. lengths, 11 Steel 
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Wabash Handy Farm Wagon No. 41. 


The extra large and strong wagon illustrated here- 
with is designed to serve as a handy vehicle for real 
work as well as play. The wagon has just been brought 
out by the Wabash Mfg. Company, Wabash, Ind., the ob- 
ject being to supply a vehicle of convenient size for use 





The Wabash Handy Wagon No. 41, Extra Strong, for Use About 
Yard and Lain, in the Shop and as Delivery Wagon for 
Stores, éc. 


about the yard and lawn, and serviceable as a hand de- 
livery wagon for stores, offices and factories. It is built 
with extra heavy hardwood gear, fully ironed and fitted 
with a malleable iron fifth wheel and steel braces. It is 
mounted on 5% in. axles, carrying steel wheels with T 
steel rims 1% in. across the tread. The hardwood box, 
without side boards, is 40 x 18 x 6% in., and is finished 
inside with red and outside with green, the wheels being 


bright vermillion. ° 
——_9-+@e___—_ 


Malin’s Clothes Line Prop. 


The Malin & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is offering the 
clothes line prop shown herewith. It is made from kiln 
dried stock, free from knots or defects, and sanded, with 








Malin’s Clothes Line Prop made from Kiln Dried Stock with Japanned Malleable Iron Ends. 


Pocket Tapes of 3, 6, 9, 25 and 50 ft. lengths, and 36, 60, 
72 and 96 in. styles; also one each Cornell and Armor 
Steel Tape and one Linen Tape, all 50 ft. long. There 
are likewise one each 1 and 2 ft. Folding Steel Rules, 
and one each 6 and 8 oz. Plumb Bobs. The Steel Tapes 
in the combination are all supplied in the new K E C O 
finish, which has a jet black background, upon which the 
numerals and graduations show distinctly, affording at a 
glance easy, accurate reading. The lines will not rust 
through moisture, occasioned by handling or from the 
effects of dampness, it is said, this feature being espe- 
cially helpful in Southern and seacoast territory where 
Tapes from one cause or another depreciate most quickly. 
All K. & E. Tapes are made with compensating centers 
for adjusting wear in the center and regulating the fric- 
tion. 





The Androck Wire BasKets. 


The Andrews Wire & Iron Works, Rockford, I1., 
are manufacturing wire baskets in 44, 1 and 1% bushel 
sizes, made of a single piece of double crimped hard wire 
cloth clenched onto a heavy frame, strongly braced, after 
which they are heavily galvanized to solder every joint 
and make them rustproof. They are recommended by 
the company for use in harvesting root crops and fruits, 
washing vegetables, handling fish on docks, carrying 
small wood parts in factories, or for various purposes 
on the farm, and because of their strength and durability 
for transporting any material that will not fall through 
the meshes. 


japanned malleable iron ends. The prop is 8 ft. long, 
1% in. wide and 15-16 in. thick. The manufacturer re- 
marks that it is easy to put on a line and that it cannot 
he blown off. 





Klein’s New Tools for Line Construction 
"Work. 


Mathias Klein & Sons, 87-89 West Van Buren street, 
Chicago, Ill., have added to their stock of linemen’s 
supplies, line construction tools and material, the articles 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. The tool bag 





Fig. 1—Leather Tool Bag for Inspectors and Electricians, Made 
of Russet Leather with Welt Seams. 


for inspectors and electricians, shown in Fig. 1, is made 
of russet leather with welt seams and provided with ex- 
tension straps across the ends of the opening to permit 
its being widened when additional room is required. 
There are three retaining straps on the flap and-loops 
under the flap for carrying a saw. It is also provided 
with shoulder strap for carrying. The bag is made in 
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16, 18 and 20 in. sizes. The wrench, Fig. 2, which is 
shown full size, is especially adapted for use on terminal 
nuts, receivers, transmitters, binding posts, &c. The 
three different side openings, which will engage either 
square or hexagonal nuts, are of the following dimensions : 
3g, 7-16 and % in. One end of the wrench is bent at an 
angle of 45 degrees to allow its use in confined places. 
The total length of the wrench is 2 13-16 in. The metal 
pole supporters, shown in Fig. 3, have the advantage of 
lightness and strength, comparative smallness of diam- 
eter of the uprights, and are designed for greater conveni- 
ence in handling and to allow the follow up man to work 


NO 63 TERMINAL WRENCH 





Fig. 2.—Terminal Wrench Especially Adapted to Use on Ter- 
minal Nuts, Receivers, l'ransmitters, Binding Posts, &c, 


with more agility than with those of the wooden pat 
tern. It is pointed out that being of metal the supporters 
are not warped, twisted and weakened by exposure to the 
weather and therefore durable. The flanges at the feet 
are to prevent the supports sinking into soft ground. 
Both styles are made in the customary sizes of 6, 7 and 
8S ft. The steel tie and splicing wrench, Fig. 4, is 7 in. 
over all. The purpose of the device is to “tie in” the 
line wire to the insulator. In practical use the tie wire 
already bent in the customary U shape is slipped over 
the insulator, with the open end of the U resting on 
the line wire; then one of the ends of the U is put 
through the hole in the eye, and the tool shoved back 
against the line wire. Then by a rotary movement of the 
wrench around the line wire it curls the tie wire around 





Fig. 3.-—Klein’s Metal Pole Supporters with Flange at Foot to 
Prevent Supports Sinking Into Soft Ground. 


the line wire, in the form of a spiral. The other end 
of the U is then treated likewise and the line is perma- 
nently fastened to the insulator. Linemen ordinarily do 
this work with pliers, but, the manufacturers state, the 
wrench is a time saver and makes a clean, solid job, and 
without danger of nicking the line wire. The splicing 
end is intended for use along with the splicing clamp. 
The ends of the wires to be connected are held with 


A 
Fig. 4.—Steel Tie and Splicing Wrench to “Tie In” the Line 


Wire to Insulator, 


the splicing clamp and the projecting end is caught with 
the shoulder of the wrench, and by turning the wrench 
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Fig. 3.—Cotter Pin Puller and Spreader, One-half Actual Size. 


at the other end for spreading the end of cotter pins, 


thoroughly hardened and tempered. 













































around continuously it will coil the wire tightly and 
evenly on the line wire, making a clean, tight splice. It | 
is made for copper wire, and splicing Nos. 4, 6, 8, 9, 10 
and 12 iron wire, or for Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 copper 
wire. 





Socket Wrench and Sockets. 


The Frank Mossberg Company, Attleboro, Mass., is 
offering the nickel plated socket wrench and sockets, 
shown herewith, designed for use ou automobiles, motor ) 
boats, gas engines, pumps and other light machinery. 





Fig. 1.-Nickel Plated Socket Wrench for Use on Automobiles, 
Motor Boats, Gas Engines, Pumps and Other Light Machin- 
ery.— One-third Actual Size, 


Dotted lines show how the handle of the wrench can be 
folded down, so as to lie flat with the body when not 
in use, thus requiring but little room in kit or tool box. 
With the special hexagon socket shown on the wrench it 
is particularly adapted to removing or inserting spark 
plugs, the socket being of suitable length—4 in., and 
size of opening 29-32 in.—to take in all standard spark 
plugs. As a part of the tool equipment for special ma- 
chines, the wrench may be furnished with any required 
assortments, those illustrated in Fig. 2 only being repre- 
sentative of the line. The length of the special spark 
plug socket makes it convenient for use in places diffi- 





Fig. 2.—--Sockets for Use with Wrench, Both Hexagon and 
Square Sizes, Also Special Spark Plug Socket. 


cult of access and the length of the handle furnishes sutti- 
cient leverage. The company is also introducing the 
cotter pin puller and spreader, shown in Fig. 3. It is 
7%, in. long, 13-32 in. in diameter, furnished nickel plated 
or mottled finish. The tool is pointed at one end for 


inserting into the eye of cotter pin, and chisel shaped 





thus combining two tools in one. It is made of steel, 















Victor Tubular and Challenge Steel Frame 
Grindstones. 


Two new steel grindstone frames recently added to 
the line made by the Richards Mfg. Company, Aurora, 
Ill., are here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the No. 400 Victor 
frame, the Jegs of which are formed of strong tubular 
steel. The form of bracing used makes the frame very 





Wig. 1.—Victor Tubular Frame Grindstone, No. 400. 


strong and rigid. It will be noted that the brace from 
the rear to the front legs is made in one piece and pro- 
jects outward to form the seat support, being patented by 
the company. Power is applied by journals and pedal 
cranks set with ball bearings, which contribute material- 
ly to the smooth and easy running of the stone, giving 
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Fig. 2.—Challenge Steel Frame Ball Bearing Grindstone, No. 410. 





maximum results with minimum effort. The seat can be 
adjusted on the support to any desired position. The 
stone used is of the best Berea grit, and is designed for 
general grinding. The sizes run from 19 to 22 in. in 
diameter and from 2 to 2% in. in thickness. The frame 
is finished in black and red enamel, the framework be- 
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ing of bright vermillion red and the trimmings in black. 
The machine is shipped knocked down in compact form 
with the stone protected, making a secure and easily han- 
dled package. The No. 410 Challenge frame shown in 
Vig. 2 is of all steel construction. It is braced by cross 
bars of angle steel in a manner designed to impart the 
desired rigidity. Only one foot pedal is used with this 
machine, and a hand crank is supplied, to be used instead 
of the pedal at the option of the operator. It is mounted 
with a stone of the quality above described and is fur- 
nished in three sizes. It is also finished in red and black 
and is durably constructed for general service. 








Globe City Mail Boxes. 


The accompanying illustrations represent two of the 
four standard patterns of mail boxes, made by the Globe 
Mail Box Company, Indianapolis, Ind. The boxes are 
stamped from galvanized steel, and firmly riveted and 
clinched together, using no solder in construction. All 
of the boxes are so made that the mail is thrown for- 
ward when the door is opened. The boxes illustrated are 





No. 1. No. 4. 


The Globe City Mail Boxes, Stamped from Galvanized Steel, 
Firmly Riveted and Clinched Together. 


fitted with cabinet lock and two keys. Oil tempered steel 
springs are attached to the doors for holding papers, &c. 
No. 1 box has a hasp at the top of the door, which forms 
a convenient handle for pulling the door open, and is so 
arranged that a padlock may be used to lock it. This 
would be desirable should the other lock get out of order. 
The No. 1 box has glass panel in the door for viewing the 
contents, while No. 4 has two peepholes for the same pur- 
pose. The boxes are finished in aluminum or dead black ; 
each put in a folding paper box, and packed in crates of 
one dozen each. 





Flat Spoke Wheel. 


The accompanying illustration shows a flat spoke pat- 
ented wheel put on the market by the Erie Wheel Com- 
pany, Citizens’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio, for use on baby 
earriages, go-carts, express 
wagons and hand cultivators. 
Later it is expected to make 
a heavier wheel for general 
agricultural purposes. The 
wheel is made up from two 
pieces of sheet steel, the rim 
being one piece, while the hub 
and spokes are formed from 
another, the sheet being *slit 
at both ends, rolled into the 
form of a tube, and the spokes 
Flat Spohe Whos Mode of bent downward to meet the 

Two Pieces of Sheet ‘im of the wheel. On theend 

Steel. of each spoke a shoulder is 
cut, so as to give the exact length of the spoke when the 
spokes are riveted into the rim. The hub is perfectly 
centered, so that the wheel will run true. It is pointed 
out by the manufacturer that the wheel weighs no more 
than the ordinary wheel, yet is much stronger with flat 
spokes, and more in proportion with the carriage or 
cart upon which it is used. , 
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Folding Steel Building Bracket. folds so compactly that enough brackets for a job can be 
carried in a light wagon, while half a dozen can be 


The Beriin Construction Company, Berlin, Conn., is 
putting on the market a folding steel building bracket, re- 
cently patented, as shown herewith. It is made entirely 
of steel angle and rivets. There are no bolts and only 
one nut, the hand nut, for the purpose of attaching the 
bracket to the building. The manufacturer states that 
the bracket cannot possibly fold up when in use, inasmuch 
as the outer brace is riveted at both ends, while the inner 
brace is riveted at the upper end and locks over the head 
of a rivet at the lower end, bearing upon the inner side 
of the bracket. In setting the bracket up the bolt, which 
is riveted at the inner end of the upper arm, is passed 
through a hole in the inner side of the bracket and 
then through the studding and locked tightly by means 
of a hand nut. Another advantage is that the outer edge 
of the upper arm is bent at a right angle, thus preventing 
the plank of the staging from slipping off the bracket, 
as has occurred with wooden brackets. The company’ carried under a man’s arm. It is said that it costs no 
states that the bracket is practically indestructible and more than a wooden bracket and weighs about 15 Ib. 








Folding Steel Building Bracket. 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—Goods which are made by more than 


one manufacturer are printed in /talics. 


The prices named 


represent those obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 


whether from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders 


and broken packages often command higher prices, while 
lower prices are usually given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in smal] type (Ro- 
man) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who re- 
quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 
for their correctness. They usually represent the prices to 
the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable by 
the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of thegsymbol @. 


Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% 


signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DrREcTORY, issued annually, a book of 
376 pages, which is sent free of charge to every subscriber 


to The Iron Age. 


It gives a classified list of the products of 


our advertisers and thus serves as an up-to-date DIRECTORY 
of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—‘ The Iron Age Standard Hardware 


Lists,” 218 pages, price $2, 
of many leading goods. 


prepaid, contains the list prices 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 





Aa; usters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic.......... 3344 % 
TIGGE dshsincncdadcsiibdetévehseserbbaes 10% 
Upson’s Patent, ®@ gro., $29.90...... 10% 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 2 
Sean” <Diabeh. 60 ios00es>ctvrinaannts 10% 
oe i Bead Screws and we. 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridgcs, Shelis, &c. 


Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton, Anti- 
Rattlers, doz. pairs, Nos. 1, 
peti oni 0; 5, $0.50, hen 
a ulc sitter, 

pairs sconnncepaateetenepeseben 00@$3.00 

Anvils—American— 
Beate — ‘. onaten ‘ sae eons 
Hay-Budden, rought.......-- 
Trenton tea # Wb Mead? 


8 ha” Ste us Paragon, 
a 
fp en Merton. sews ¢ 


ib 
Swee en Solid Steel Sisco, pee, 
Wiicosensconweppotnscoseoueses 0@ 1042 ¢ 


1s WwW — * aoee, ~. » a c 349 
li¢; lie¢. 
“Anvil. \ Vice and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co,, $18.00........ 5&10% 
Apple Parers— See on 
Apple, &e. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail ©o...........++« adbectsiial 10% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur.. 
Jennings’ Pain,, Br ight. 65410@70 
Black Lip or Blued. Ee 
Boring Mach. Augers: csc eneD 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist.... ya108 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits...... 4085 7% 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con-. 
BINS onc cccrvcnscnccccccesncedscsennses 35% 
Forster Pat. Ase Bits beapecsoene 25% 


E, Jennings & C 
No. 10 as Rk. Jennings’ list, 


. No, 30, R. Jennings’ list 
Russell ‘Jenninga’........ 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits. 
Pugh’s REE acsscansssstenke 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern.. esse 
Snell's Auger Bits......sssseseeeeee 60 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.. 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in, 
Snell's King Auger SUR cisneie ne oil 













Snell’s Star Auger Bits......... 

Swan's WK LV EKs 

Swan’s, Jennings’ Pattern.. nada 

Wright's Jennings’ Bits....... eveses ah 
Bit Stock Driiis— 


See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s ‘Pattern, No. 1, @ doz., $26;. 
Wo. &  GiBiscdaatessdcnec<ahesaae 60&10 
z ord’ s, Clark’s Pattern.. 10% 


Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat..25% 
Lavigne ay small size, $18.00; aR. 
aE vacinstsadheiaisteces aaah at 

Gimlet Bits— 
Per 
Common Dbl. Cut.....$3. E 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.60 
BERED. 0 cpvesatonsuscovsecnmeineeuee 10% 
CAND atin<chairascctncnibieeseenen 20% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augers Sa Sa . 04 uG—% 


Soabbeiibe Savices<s cs daeeeeke &5%, 

e * Jennings & Co,: 
L’ Hommedieu’s .....+.0ss0seersese0s- 6% 
WORTORE cnatedesagnesscninnse’ 33°4&724°. 
DEED vin ncn cbanmnsttennincacniebsioitea 418% 


Awl Hafts—sSce Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awils— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ......++ $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered . 97 0.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Atcls: 
Unhendled, Patent. .gro, 81@3}5¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Atle: 
Handled, Com. ..gro. $3.50@54.00 


Handled, Rocket. yo $11. 50@ 12. 
Elmore Tool Mfc. 70. - 


Tinners’ and Bead Awts — S&T" 
Scratch ~Awls..........005 coccctoonn ah 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Bets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Sinyle Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality........ $4.75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25@ 4.50 

Double Bit, buse weights: 

First Quality Few bebes $7.00@7.50 


Second Quality......$6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Aale. 
Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar. . .444@4¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar....4&5 ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose. Sas ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Style. 4g as%e 


No. 2 Solid Collar......44@%¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12.......- we 


Site MO 00h 6 ox Wid's « ass 60 

Nos. 15 to 18. * soe @waioes? 

Nos. 19 to 22..  20&10@ 20k 105 % 
Boxes, Axles— 


Common and Concord, not 
Ce ee Ib., 5@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned, 


lb., 6@7¢ 
Half Patent...... 


-1b., 94@10¢ 
Bai 


Hendryx: 
A Bait 


Fishing— 








Competitor 


Balances— 7 
Caldwell new list.........0+--++++ wk 10% 
Pullman ....2..cccccccccssevccecess 50K 10% 


Spring— = 
Light Spring Balances .60@6t£5% 
Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50K10% 
Strai nt! Balances.......+++- 40@40& 10% 
Cire ao Balances........++++++- 50&10% 
Large Dial........scccccccccsceesenee 30% 
Barb Wire—‘ee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— 3 » et 
Steel Crowbars, to 40 
1b., 24 @2he¢ 


Tow shes 
No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..@ gro, $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 


Scale Beams..... 
Chattillon’s No, 1... 
Chatillon’s No. 


Beaters, 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 
= i2 | ie Coppered # doz, $0.80; bas 

TMOG cccccccrcesvecsccveseccacees 

No, Te Wire Coppered # doz. $1.15; 

ee a ea a $1.29 

No, 10 Wire Tinned...... # doz. $1.50 

Beaters Egg— 
Dover yg & Mfg. Co,: 

Genuine ver, gis Fe: No, 1, 
Tumbler Size, a o, 2, Fam: 
ily Size, $7.50; Extra Fam- 
ily Size, $24.00; No. ‘. Hotel Size, 


$30.00, 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 

Halt, r doz., No, 5, Ja a. $0.80; 
are 1,15; No. B, Jap’d, 





Carpet— 


1.85 pd, $ 
Bg Jap'd, oe —" a a 
Taplin Mfg, Co.: 
Im ores Dover, r 60, 
00; .. i, ‘$1.03 
No. im Tin'd. on 150, 


Blacksmith. annere List: 
Rplit Leather. J 
Grain Leather’ «+e « -50@IE10 


ek. so  -3-- oO “2 

Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7. 
Molders— \ 

Inch... 0 2) 06 66 |S 

Doz..$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00} & 

Bells— Cow— 

Wrought Cow Bellis. seeen es IK 
Spake pak ccanethiece alte 73&107 

ore DON ast6 00 sewcRe nsigh secpicesctind 50% 


Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfg, Co.’s......5&W% 





Hand— 
Polished, Brass....... 60@60£10% 
White Metal..........60@60&10% 
Nicke? Plated... .cccsc0% 50610 
Swiss . eee SOEW 
Coue’s Globe Hana Bells Lao 3349@35 % 
Miscellaneous— 
Farm Bells........ ib., 24@2%4¢ 
Church and School... .60@60é10% 


Belting—  Leather— 
First Quality, Ex. Hy., Strictly 

WROTE BAD es acs vw oe ses 60k 19 % 
Standard ....... FOE 1O@70k 10€5 7%, 
Light’ Doulle. ......500-0 510% 
Cut Leather Lacing..... @ 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft.25¢ 

Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
70410@75 % % 

Standard 


share » Oe 
Best Grades. 08 


Bench Stese— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Py. 
BOULOTS nnccccccicccccecccsesesocscsscoM 4 
Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: 


Chain, VParts, Spokes.............. 30% 
DORE. d0ecdccccespccncccepbececonsbats 60%, 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&ce.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Common W eoden vaves 75 @ 75410 % 
B, & L. B. 

Boston x ood. ‘Snatch, 50%; Betigne 
Steel, Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star Wiss Rope, 50%! Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50%. 

Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and 

CUD | dnicvacgsurccowvrveviisovsdeun’ 30% 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 





Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% 
BOONE ac cccpaessiwes 0+ df 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co............ 33% &10% 


Bolts 

Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

3 2 6 and smalier......75&10% 

Larger and longer...... T0& 10%, 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 

3 2 6, smaller and shorter, 

Wk 105% 

Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .s0a—% 
Boit Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 


70£10% 
Machine (Cut Thread): 
% @ § and smaller... .75é10€5% 
Larger and longer... 2061065 
oor and Shutter— 
Cast Jron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
Inch ... 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz..30.30 35 .45 .60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, my d: 
POOR di se cunnn ath v 
Per doz........$1.20 150 2.25 
Cast * Tron Chain, ist, vagnnnes: 
Per eee 100 ty 185 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 
Pes cSaec teen: /8 8 10 
SOT OR. ce saily $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
eeenemess 
Barrel Sreneee bods Oued 10% 
Spring ret \ assanamae®? 
Shutter ........ 50L5@S0E 10857 
Square te (ie une TIATIE 10% 
Square y Onbeee 7 < ner 
Dew MOOR oa ce 6 iph 5s cnhadebecexerd 
Ives’ Wrought Metal.......... oweases De 
Expansion— 
F, H, Evans’ Crescent..... 
Richards Mfg, Co...... 


Star Expansion ook Co.: 
Star. Tag § Screw Type. 6O&10&582%5 


Star, Machine. “Single Wedge... .60% 


iy 
eee 7 


72 155&10% 








Star, Machine, Double Wedge. .60@10% 
Steward & Komam Mfg. Co.: 
Style No, 13, Double..........00+++ 60% 
oe ee a OO eee ae 60% 
Style No, 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. 85% 
Rite WN ih ok vo we ¥idavsnsdeckiecll 66% % 


Plow and Stove— 


PIGS © ia fain 5.0% 4025 - +» 65k5@70% 
MORON, darken ss + + B5@S5ES 


Tire— 


Common Tron... cccessccce BO 
DOA Bicone ca ccue ates 1OP 
American Screw Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’86. ..807 
Eagle Phila, list Oct. is” 84. 92%% 
Bay State, “list Dec, i, ae 80% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.. 80% 
Eagle Phila., fist oct, 16, 84. (82% 9 
Ecli ee, list Dec. 28, ’99........... % 
Russell, Burdsall = ‘Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 


Empire, list Dec, 28, °99.......... 80% 
Norway Phila,, list Oct. *84...... 80°% 
WRN. desde oN beresscon veces i debeudiad 82% % 


Shelton Co.: 

Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, ’99....80 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16,” 1884. “aad 
Upson Nut Co.: 

BD PUN oan dcacdiecibeneeudsabe 724% 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 


Inch...... 1% 1% 1% 2 
Per doz.. .$}4. 80 5. = 6.40 8.00 
SEs cigkeda\a 4 < 4.0 2 2% 214 
dh. un PRR $8. 65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg, Co., No. 1, $1.25; No, 
, $1.75; No, 3, $2.50 each......... 5% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
G; B. Jennings & - Co. .sccvvccseccass 5% 


Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 


don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 
SER. . nepoie esvedt nbebaneehichénne 15&10% 
PRRUOE csbbdoedsds sdececkcosagestiies 40% 
MEN “5 txt wap udevecbudbbdecenscecs shed 45% 
Braces— 
Common Ball........ $1.50@$1.75 
Barel’S: a<eescicncsies: BAUEUEMALE % 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s ‘ 80% 






Fray’ s No, 61, 166, 206, & 50% 

E. Jennings & Co. 50& 5% 
Sader Ps t00inwaieey dheonaiil 9 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay et ag 


Millers Falls Drill Braces....... 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.. Sie 
Brackets— 

Wrought Steel........ 8I@80L5 Y, 
Bradley Metal Clasp.. .80&1U@S8U& 0&5 % 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10% 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets....... 70&10% 
Stanley’s Pressed Steel.............. 80% 


Stanley’s Ei wding. Brackets, ‘Tai0gs9 
Taplin Victor andy Egg ane 
SPRING | 00a swiweurtih Guan # doz, $1.50 
Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


a Broilers— 
ilb a rr na 9 
Wire Goods — bethenerdoneoos ane 
Buckets, Galvanized — 
M’fr’s list, price grt gross, ye 
Quart. . 10 1 8 
Water, Light. $28.35 90. os 34.75 18 
Water, Er. Hvy. 46.85 49.35 53.25 
Fire, Rad. Btm. 33.50 35.90 39.90 15 
Well .. 87.35 41.35 45.35 $ 


Bull Rinenacs Rings, Bull. 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought OT Ce PRO ie oe OY 
ast Brass, Tiebout’s............ 40&10% 


Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .j&10@50 


Fast Joint, Narrow ..j#&10@50 
Loose Joint... ..ieses TO0eL 
Teese Pis..s os... ee oe 
Mayer's Hinges.. ae nds 
Parliament Butts....... ‘ 10@ 7065 
Wrought Steel— 
BRIGHT. 
Light Narrow, Light ani 
tk an 2 ee eR 754 | 
Reversible and Broad. e10% 
Loose Joint. Narrow, Light © 
Inside Blind, éc...... 15% « 
Back Flaps. Table Chest.70% | = 
BRONZED. : 
R 


Light Narrow. Loose Pin. 55% 
Light, Loose Pin,Ball Tip. 65%, 
SOUR, nasa senescence 





ee 


a a a een 
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Cote Bird— 
Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
iss, net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, 


0 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800....30% 
Hendryx Enameled.................., 35% 


Calipers— see Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 
$3.50 @ $3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 Ib., 
$4.00 @ $4.85 
Burke’s, 1 pg. pe ay 3%¢; 2 pg. 
Blunt Toe, 4%¢; Sharp Toe, 
4%¢; 2- pe, Siar? mK ¢ : Blunt 
Heel, 44¢; Sharp Watts cs ccec me 
Lautier, Blunt, 4@4%¢; Sharp, 4%@4%¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, # kb, 3.65¢; soe 


Can Openers— 
see Upenucrs, Can, 


Caps, Percussion— 


Elen’s E. B... vusiar es 52@55¢ 
G. D. ete eee ees «DOr M. 3h @35¢ 
POTTS .per M, 40@42¢ 
CARR ine ee per M, 48@v0¢ 
Bee 6 ac sos per M, 62@63¢ 
Primers 
Berdan Primers, $2 r M.2045% 
Primer Shells and Bullets. . 15&10% 
Ali other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers — 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 

Cartridges— 
Blank Os tridges: 

$2 C. + SEB coon noe ORR 

88 C. $7.00 eee 

22 cal. alan’ $1. 50. «+ -10G5 

$2 cal. Rim, $2.75.......-1085% 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd. $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.... - $1.49 
Central Fire. .....e+eeesees 
Target and Sporting Rifle. its 
Primed Shelis and Bullets. 15é10 
Rim Fire, Sporting..........50% 
Rim Fire. Military........15&5% 


Casters— 
Bed: ccccvectcssvecs G60QN 
Plate ...ccececees ++ QUES, 


Philadelphia .....++. 1k LG@5% 


Acme, Bali Bearing.........-..+-.-- 35% 
Gem ‘(Roller Bearing)..... 70K 10K 105%. 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing).......- 70% 
Standard Ball Bearing.......... ...45 





Yale (Double Wheel) low list.. 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 “4 5-16 Se 
$7.45 4.80 3.85 3.25 3.10 3.00 
Ae 1¥g to 1\4 inch, 

3.00 


German Coil... 7 on « -7085% 
-attern Cou: 
ogo 10 a e soeeesass TO 10€5 
2 and 3.......+ -GOk10E10@T0 
4, 56 and 6G...-- 50k LUG IVE WES 7 
Halter— 
Halter Chains..... G05 @ 604610% 


German Pattern Halter Chains, 


list July oe TT cae ave ouee 
t Mfg. Co 
Oaalter iiatcacvansisiaethae escuescteeie 
Cow Tie 
See Huliers ‘an Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
64—6-3, Straight, with ring .$26.00 
644—6-2, Straight, with ring .827.00 
6144—8- 2, Straight, with ring .$30.00 
644—10-2, Str’ght, with ring. $35.00 

NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for ane 
Twist Traces; add per pair for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to priceaf 
Straight Link, 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 

on Chain, &c......- 0410@—% 

Miscellaneous— 

ack Chain: 

* aon wee es COKILS @60E10410 

Brass ...+e++- se'acdees 
Safety and Piumbers’ Chain .75 
Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., 44o@i 


t Chain Co. ss 
Ook Halter and (=). REAOS 2%, 


Triumph Do 


omar Halter and Coil. as085 
rt 

oo "Fialter, Heel, Rein, Stal- 
MOM. Knanccccpercecsved phacancee sine 


Oneida Community 
American Halter, ‘Dog -— S Kennel 
Chains ...... 35&2%2@40%, 
Niagara Dog “Leads and Kennel 
Chains ....... errr yA 


CNN ish Lng Pte cons 
te versal Dbl.-Jointed Chain... Oe 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 

NE MINER vnc cesvestecesvedecschacdeee 

Pullman: 

Bronze pee. 60%; Steel Ome, 
Re aes: 60&10% 
Sash Ciretn ‘Attachments, per set. iB¢ 
geen Sash Ribbon, 100 


00@$5.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Chalk— 
Carpenters’ Blue....aro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Rez. .970., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ White.. .gro.. 0 H5¢ 

Checks, Door— 

Bardsley’s ...... 
Pullman, per gro. 


Ws Th setae eeeeeeeeereneoereeeneeeet 








Chests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest Co,: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools...... 000% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... 40%, 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30% 





Farmers’, Cammentats, etc., Chests, . 
WINE ROE akues cadeasesnectacc seam 20 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
Coons. BET oo chive vs Dab GL GRRE Ss 45 
DI. CN 6 x33 ch des vgs cssaee ens 45° 
C. E, Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 
DG daa hte smcedssceceead ines Te 
Chisels— 


SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List. .80&10@80d1U&10% 


Bek BOOB. 0c ccieccseccccqceccessasees 3% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.: en 
Socket Firmer No, 10.......... 2KT 2 % 
Socket Framing No, 1........ 2&7 % 
he 4 . RS SS See ee 6673@70% 
L. bd White oe — Geiugee 30@30&5 %, 
Tan 

Tanged Fir Fmt i ie el - , , B0G5@S5% 
oe PROG a nkconsicecanceverasscndeees 30% 
E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. .25% 
L & I. J. Witite Co.....0.0.0000- 285°, 


Cold— 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. 13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 
Cold Chisels. ordinary.... 9@10¢ 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: 





SOREN ONG Saetacis sccaccecces - 50&5% 

Chucks— 

Almond Drill Chucks.............+ 230% 

Almond Turret Six-‘Tool Chuck.....40% 
Beach Pat, each $8,00.......... +e d0K5 % 
Blacksmiths’ pbiebehsigsesededbeheces4 2% 
Cincinnati Chuck Co. : 

Independent 4-jaw Reversible bine 35% 
BRNEEE - nccamseresvaaciacoccececguecqces 2% 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks......... 000% 
l’ratt’s Positive Drive..... oeeoevevee 25% 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 

PEN. cecigtoctventssersnece 285% 

Universal, Reversible Jaws... 35% 





Universal, Com. Style Jaws 
Combination, Reversible Jaws....35 
Combination, Com, Style Jaws.. “40%, 
— Body or Box Body, 2 Chey 
Geared Scroll Chucks 
Drill Chucks; 
New Model, 25%; Geared Pat: | 
tern, 25%: Skinner Patent, .. 257 /e 
Positive Drive 
Pianer Chuc 
Standard ... 
Drill Press 
Face Plate Jaws.. 
Standard Tool Co,: , 
Improved Drill Chuck,.........+++- 45% 
Union Mfg. Co,: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 2i........ 35% 
Scroll Combinatious, Nos, 83 “m7 





oredr 






84 5 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35..25% 
Independent Iron, Nos, 18 and 318. 8 


Independent Steel, No, 64......... % 
Union Drill, Nos. 000, 00, 100, ib,” 


i) Mi Tins + asiehd ates nan bane eee 3% 
Union Czar Drill + 
Universal, 11, 12, 

Universal No, 42 35% 

Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
i 4 Sipe 35% 

Steet Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 70 ang. 





Westcott Patent Chucks: 


ROG SE an kvias onavenidesscencend 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary. er 50% 
Little Giant Donble Grip Drill...50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
CORGME DINU vénc chiedch'ns¢éepdens can’ 50% 


Scroll Combination Lathe.........5 v4 
Whitaker Mfg. Co: 






National Drill..... ecescccovesceccacedte 
Ciamps— 
Copstages Makers’, Star, P., 8S. & Ww. 
Resly, “Parallel... igRI0- Z 
Hammer & Co,; 
pO ee pen ree 0&5% 
Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw. 40857, 
Bivens Beee. - TAs vo icd ccccccstven% , 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... a2 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 


Cleaners, Drain, 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary,....,..40% 
dewalk— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Star, .* doz., Socket, $4.00; 
PD he ctalicabilete Jab ascesitnes 0 $3.50 


Ghidiool Butchers’ — 
Foster Bros.......-+++ Seoakscvcsecnaes 30% 
Fayette R, Piumb.. Seeneeéaseus 
L. & I. J. White Go............... 30% 

Clippers, Horse and 

Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 

1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 

20th Coates Horse, each...$5.00 

Lightning Belt Horse, each,$15.00 

Chicago It Horse, each. .$20.00 | 2 

Stewart’s Enclosed Gear Ball 8 

Bearing Horse, each......$7.50 

Stewart’s New Model erp 

ne Machine, each.$12, 

Stewart Enclosed Gear =" 

ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 
Regular Styles........80&80k10% 


Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, dc. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardieare list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 






€ec 
Compression Bibbs........ 70% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills. Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens s 


RS Ci aco thenaiithcs sconver chédne 4 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & time 
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Cunsenteit Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.......7@U&5% 


Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Gal, Steel. Charcoal. Copper. 
Northeastern: 
Wk WU—% TOEUWKTY 5010% 
Eastern ; 


i3@—% DELVETVA% 510% 
Cc entr al: 

75a : 60% 50k 10% 
Northwestern: 

75@- 60% 506 10% 
Western: 

TO 10a - 5041214 % 5065% 
Tennessee: 

THé1G—% 502% 50k 10% 
Southern: 

WE 10A—% 5041244% 5085 % 
Southwestern: 

i0@-—% 50€5 % 5065 % 


Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days, Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 


' Coolers, Water— 
L. & & G. Mtg. Co,: 


Ga 2 
Galvanized,ea .$1.85 $2.00 $2. $s $2. $0 $3" 90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 


Chili sace,. & 3 
Each ..... $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4. 15 
White Enameled... ......-ceeeeeeees 1 é 
Agate Lined.............-00. goccnsce ye 


Coppers’ Tools— 

See Tvols, Coopers’. 
Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, $3 1b. to pair. 
and heavier, 2U4¢; lighter 
tian 3 1b. to pair..... «+ dM 


Cord— Sash-— i 

Braided, Drab....... -++-1d. 35¢ 

Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 224¢; No. 7, 23¢; No. 

6, 24¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less per pound. i 

Cable ‘Laid Italian, lb., No. 18.37¢ 
Italian, ib., A, No. 18, ee B, 22¢ 
Common India bo eaeK LI@I1e 
Cotton Sash Cord, T ‘- ied. — 
Patent Russia...... -lb.. . .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia. lb... .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d.....1b. . .8i¢ 
India Hemp, I'wisted.. “1b. 8@14¢ 
Patent India, Twisted. .1b...17¢ 
Tearl Braided, cotton, No. ‘ # wb, 
20%¢; No. 7, 19%¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 
19%¢, in 12 doz, to 100 doz. lots, 
Eddystone, Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%; 6, 27%¢. _ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
RODD. ccccdcvcccecccocceccececs ee lb 23¢ 
Pullman: 
Wire Gash Cord......:............. 10°; 
Sash Cord Attachments, per 100, -$2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # ,., Drab Cotton, 
55¢; Italian’ Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- 
ton, 50¢; Spot ‘Cord rabies tbe 50¢ 

Massachusetts, White...@ Ib 40¢ 

Massachusetts, Drab....@ tb 45¢ 

Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27 

Silver Lake, per Ib.: 

A, Drab, 4¢; A, White, ¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 3%¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....574¢ 

See also ce and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
Full Length...........W@— 
Short Length.......90€20@— 
Hendryx Standard Wi ire Picture Cord 


Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 


, 
2 


15° 


BG. ecovecccevcccece Cente eet ewereeeee fo 
Cradies— 
GOOG: o's cae ssasvedicceceg AE 


Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, Causes, 100 
gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 

Zeluicker’s Lumber: # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in, 
round, all colors, $12,00; ee 
ibles, $14.00; OAM chnaks. 2 $10.00 

Genuine Soapstone, Metal eats 
* in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 

in. Senseo, $1.75; 5x % > 3-16, 
$50 x 1% x 3-16 3, 
pain, Black, 
and Yellow..... ‘ 
Crooks, Shepperds'— 

American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

DIN + 6. a seandexededicac # doz. $1.50 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

Victor Garden............. soos DOK10% 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 


No. 12 M'd'm Knives, 1847.@ doz, $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 





ONG ANCHE, ¢ isc cccssccs # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... # doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 

H. a Mayhew C0.....ccceeseeseeees 40% 





Meat and Food— 


Asguicen eo scenganpugemaibesaes cee 
Nos. . . 401 402 403 404 405 406 407 
Each ...$ $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 


Enterprise: 
Nos..... 5 10 
Each 8 . $215 $13 50 % ae 
No, 202, besaseaese deose 9&7 %, 
taba © W. Co.t wases” 
BIE i deci icvnce . 045° 
Little Giant ‘ nese? 
Nos.. 305 322 





$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. oe # 


1981 








Russwin Food, No. 1, =m No. 2, 


$27.00; 3, $42.00....... «456 10&10°% 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers........ 25@30% 


Siaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters........... 35% 
Cre, SNR ftir es cr cdadatcdndcienss 30% 
J. M., Mast Mfg, Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife.. .-# doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
CROMER. iv dcuccdevescecees # doz. $4.00 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap...doz, $4.25@4.50 
Enterprise ee a. 25a 30% 
National, @ doz.. No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
$18 40 


: Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’‘s: 


Rapid, @ doz., $24.00.............. 5% 
Samson, # doz., EN dadnesedass 25% 
Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole and Well 
PUNE ncalctaddoneds duncyecshdiscecesd 40% 
Cananen Pattern Post Hole nt 


» $7.00 
Perfection Post Hole Diggers. @ 


doz, 
Split” Handle Post Hole Diggers, 


» 50 

Hercules Pattern, ® doz......... 59 
Kobler’s, @ doz., Universal, $14. a 
Little Giant,’ $12.00; ercules, 


$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
Ms MOUMOOE sc. «ccucccddcceccccss $7.50 
Never-Break Crucible Steel Post 
Sn GENIE. sctncwecdnescccanechar x 
Dividers—Sce Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Aunives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Whieel Dressers...... 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmith's Common oe 





eT ee eee -$1.50@1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. 15&10% 
Reebet, Pa, B.. OF Weesccccecccccone 33% % 
ewe SN doo. cece tberkcaanes 25% 


Reversible Ratchet Die Stocks.. 3% 
Goodell Automatic Dril!s.50&10¢ 160810% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 
er per doz., Nos, 1, $4.86; 


2 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 33'5& 107% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis..... ecocees 25% 





Ratchet. MON Ba ancocdececegeeesctes 10% 
Ratchet, Weston’ dsisessse<ccsesscoese 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, H_Im- 
RE ne ae 40@10&5% 
Ratchet, No. 012..... 40@40&5 % 
Ratchet, Celebrated 10@10&5 7 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, & W. 
40&10@50% 
PN SI Son ct ctemmadackinnhacdas 50& 10% 
SOOO We IN okies. b dttencs bassin 50% 
Star Drill Holders...........50&10&10% 
Star Dri) FPoints............ 50& 108 10% 


Whitney's Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 


33% % 
Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock. -70@ 0k 10% 
J'aper and Straight Shank 
65 @ 65£10% 
Drivers, Screw— 
Serciw D'ver Bits, per doz, 45@50¢ 
salsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, #@ 
{oe 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in.. 


CAsdTERewdesecceedans vend ses cande cbuet 50% . 
Buck Bros,’ wae Driver Bits......3 3 30° 
Champion ... 2 aan 50° 
Disston’s Screw “Drivers, “Handles 

EY Shs Sate ach ave aneae od dec 70% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co 

PNA, iistiti io lickbuicnitlinnes abvedéai 60% 
iat achi tend adnedksnkn od 6675 % 
EROURPUEIDIO seis cccccccccecees 55&7 7% 
Starfdard Neverturn.............. 

ibs kvintacictecsnnedvate ‘ 

&rew Driver Bits...........cccc0« 





Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets. No 3, $12. 50% 


Ford's Brace Screw Drivers. - 406107 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 
Goodell’s Auto................. 65@65&10°% 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40% 
Mavhew’s Monarch.................. 410% 
Millers Falls, ® doz., Nos, $9.95; 


12, $13.73; 20, $8.7; 21, $8.16. 4l, 

$13.43; 42, $17.21 

Swan's: 

Nos. 7565 to 7568, 69%: No, 7510 
19&10% 


E ave Trough, Galvani zed— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 
Northeastern. oo 065% 506100% 
Eastern...... .80 50410 
Central...... 30 045%  504¢10% 
Northwestern. .8041045%  50€10% 
Western ......80€5% 50k5% 
Tennessee.... 80657, 504 10% 


Southern... ...75410% 5045 
Southwestern. +HELEZLLY 50L5%, 

Terms.—2% for cash. Factory shipmeets 
generally delivered. 

Note.—Lower prices are quite general 
owing to market irregularities. 

See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbow. ~-d Shoes— 
Factory shinments. an territories: 
Galv. Steel, Galv. C. I. and 


Copper. 
Bises @, 3, §.. . 80% 
gg od” 214, 3h, 5, 6. + 60410 


eeeee ee 


x o a a alee an ane os 39 

Copper MOOG 666s 5 0 6 : 50% 

Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue....40&10&10% 
Edwards. Royal Blue........ {0K 10K 10% 
Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp. .40&10&5% 

Emery, Turkish— 

54to 55,to 

Ke 1. se rn Pignea 
% Keqs.....1b. 54 5%¢ 9%4 
4 2s 51b¢ 6¢ § ¢ 


ee ee 
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10-Ib. cans, Gimlets— Single Cut— 
10 in case....64¢ %7¢ 6 ¢ Numbered assort- 

10-ib. cans, less ments, per oe, 
than 10.....00 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 ¢| Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.3 

Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 @) Bnike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, 31.30 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of 
10% is given. 
Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions... .40&5% 


Extractors, Lemon Juice — 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F aste ners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s Jap'd and Galv., ” £. 

5%; Bronze and Plated.. 
Walling’s 
Upson’s 


Cord and Weight- 


Ives, # gro., $l. 
Titan, @ gro., $9.66........... aeoeseslle 
orrugated— 

Acme Corrugated Fasteners........70% 
Faucets— 

Cork Lined..........- 50& 10@60 %, 

Metallic Key, Leather Li ‘is 

cinemas 





«HOLS O E1065 


Red Cedar... 
cece c ee e MEIGS 


Petroleum ... 
B. & L. B. Co,: 
Metal Key 





ed n proee poteoacnen 60% 
est Loc 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. “$99 


ohn Sommer’s Boss Tin Key 

ohn Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key. 50&10% é 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60% 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 0% 

John Sommer’s x — One j4pet 8074 
er’s Reliable Cor ine 

John Somm aed oy 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60/, 


John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined.. 50%, 
John Scommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. ae 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 

Self Measuring: . 
Enterprise, Self Measuring 20a, 
Pump, # doz., ey eae 0&1 0% 

Lane’s, # doz., $36.00............ 410&10% 


National Measuring, # doz, $36. 40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands....... Wd 10G75& 107, 
Standard Brands..... 75&10G80 7, 
Lower Grade.. - 15d 106 0G 80E 19. 


Disston’s Super Deni s..c0scactescoeesen 607%, 


Gold a= pskabanoe comeazeacceaaee 
Ca p American ard, 
McCaffrey’s € ex 

Im 


ported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
i a oo kan nb od se 3314 @ 0% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. Co. 















Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 
EE a pveaxeathallass retpseergestucein $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 96.............. % 
Expansion Bolts, Kor a 60.10%, 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Pee Tes iv > 
Per doz.....$3.60 3.85 4.15 4.65 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. : 
Tae 15 Vv 19 21 24 
$4.00 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50....30% 
Reading Hardware Co............. ~--60% 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 
Forks— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.. 
Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato............ 7 9 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine.....45&20&12%7% 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine H&T&5 %, 
Champion, Hay..... 60&124%% 
Acme, Hay..........--.++. - -60&20% 
Manure, Regular, 4-tine........ 655% 
Manure, Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70% 
Champion, Manure. 4 
Columbia, Manure 0 
Rome,  441n0....ove0s00rs0ccees 60& 
Round Shoulder Header, 
Champion, Header........ 
Dakota, Header 
Kansas Header 
Wood, Barley 
OS OT aa 6635 % 
Columbia, Spading.........70&7%2&5% 
Frames— Wood Saw— 
cea S’o’t Bar, per doz.7 
Red, 4 Ag Bar, per doz. $1. 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.60 


Freezers, inp Congee— 


4 
foc h. “tt. 25 shoo si'90 $2.20 sa.50 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
Sce Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
enw... <0 soce00s vcnee. Be 
NOM ii saves aca be -. 3.20] 
Waterproof Sal. Taped.. 3.65> & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15} ~ 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... .. .80@80&5% 


Gauges— 

Neuman Mortise, éc. .50@50£10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking. Mortise, ie 50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c.60&10% 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s 
. i ey . 
Wire, P.. 8 





Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 


, $2.60 


$2.30; 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. i. 
$3.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@ 634107, 
DUO Be BONG. 2.2 00052 0000000000 60&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottics or Cans, with Brush, 
25410 @ 50% 


Elwell’s 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade.. .gro.$6.00@$6.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-lb. pails, ea. 





S¢ ; in boxes, # doz., 1 tb, $1.20; 
a eiias ha cbs bse lthonseekonse $2.00 
Helmet BE MO ci cackperigdsovetavas 3% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co.......... +++ -d3%@33%HK10% 
Grinders— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less; Pyko Spiral (foot power) .334% 

Mower Knife and Tool, $5,00..40&10% 

Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, each, 
Nos, 01, $1.75; $2.50; 10 
SE. cacabhasedas 

Sickle Grinders, ach, 
$5.00; 20A, $6.00; 2A Combined. 
BND ASU fon ac cobs eee Puss coce nce et y 

Dise Grinders, each, $2.50........ 09 
Grindstones— 

Dike Mfz. Co.: 

Improved Family einer, Se 

inch, @ doz., $2.00..............0 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and jae 

Ball Beariug, mounted............. 40% 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 4&10K2'% 


Hl aiters and Ties— 

Perea ee Wk10@—% 

Bridgeport Chain Co,: : 
Triumph Coil and Halters.35&2'2@40% 
Brown Coil and Halters. ..45@50&5% 





Brown Cow Ties...... SVK5SE@5IK1OKS % 
Brown Tie Outs.......... TOK 10@T5&5 % 


Co. : 


Covert Mfg. 
Web 


Jute Rope.. 
Sisal Rope... an 





Cotton Rope. 57. 

oe OS eee 
Oneida Community: 

Am. Coil and Halters...... 410@40&5%, 

i Ce EO, i nae oh cuenta te ees 45@50% 


Niagara Coil and Halters...45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 45&5@WNK10K5% 
Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’... .55&10@: DHK1NK5% 
Ifeller’s Farriers.:....... WK U10810857 
l’eck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 

Crucible Steel 
Farriers’ 
Riveting 
Machinists’ 
Blacksmiths’ 
Elmore Shoemake 
Fayatte R. ane : 
Pes Se 40&2'S@40K1216 % 
Eng. and E Hand. 50&10K5@6045 % 
Machinists’ ae iiekee 60&10&5% 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7%@NK1L2%E5% 
Victor Magnetic Tack, #@ gro....$7.75 


Heavy Hammers and 
edges— 
Under 3 1b., per Ib., 50¢. 





. -80€ 10% 
3 to 5 Ib.. per 1b., 40¢. . .80410410% 
Over 5 Ib. per ne rs 
Over 5 1v., per ib., 30¢ . 804106 10%, 
Handles— 


Agricuityral Tool Handies 


Age, Pick, &c... .60€10@6041045 
Hoe, Rake, WS a 40% 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, éc.: 
Long Handies.....'.... +2. -40 
fe eee 03 
Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 
EE Fhe Cia idnnsniscdnecchadehtus sinc‘ 


Disston’s Handles and Saw Tabs. ‘Be 
Mechanics’ Fool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. . .gro.$3.00@$3.59 
OL Be re gro. $1. 6581. 75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro. 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory a athe $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95 ; Hickory Tee” 1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted... ..gro.$1.30@$1. 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., @ 


60 106041065 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80€ 
85¢ ; Not Varnished..... ‘65@75¢ 


Plane Handles: 


Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 
Chapin-Stephens Ce: : — “ 






saeving i 30@30& 10% 
RENE hn cei: dteknensssseukenel 60@60£10% 
File and Avi................ 60@60& 10° 
Saw and Piane.............. 30@30&10° 
SMR SEMNNWOR. 5 os ca daeeascaiad 30@30& 10° 


Millers Falls Adj, and Ratchet Auger 
IN rageqahdateur sdcbabaedere 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle... 


# gro. $9.85@$1.50 


J. L. Osgood: 

Indestructible File and a R 
ero., No. 1, $8.00; No, $8.50: 
No. 3. $9.00; No. 4 $9. 50: No. 
5, Riéieva sreceeeeeses BPO. lots 10% 


IRON 


AGE 


June 17, 1909 








W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 
$2.0 


Hammer, @ doz., 12 in. | 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in., $2.3 
12, $2.50; 20 in., $2 70; 4 os 
0 in’ in., $3.30; 26 in, ; 

30 in, .80, 

Sledge,’ # doz., oval, 30 in., 
$3.80: octag zon, 30 in., $3.80; - 
oval, 36 in., $1.00; octagon, * = 
36 in.. $4.09, r= 

Axe, # doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 

36 in., $5.80, 

Adze, # doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
i., i 

Pick, @ doz. R, R., 36 in, 
$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80, , 

Hatchet, @ doz,, 12 to 14 in., 
$2.00. J 
Hangers— 


oak 2 —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
craty ¢ quoted per pair, without track 
rior Door Hangers per double set 

‘oith track. éc. 

Chicago Spring Butt Co,: a 
| "FR eeser 25%, ) 
Oscillating owed 2 
BN asec vcobee dai 25% 

Chisholm & Moore } y 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad 
























Cronk & Carrier M g : 
Loose Axle.......... 60& 19% 
Roller Beariug.........scs.e.0. 70% 
Grifiin Mfg, Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00, 
60&10% 
Roller Bearing, Ex, Hy., No, 
i +R c<scesnes nad 
Bull Dog, $24.00.. 
Lane Bros, Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No, 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2 "30: New ‘Cham- 


pion per set of 4 Hangers 

plete with track. 
Barn Door, Sti 
Hinged 
Covered 
Special 
Trolley Hangers and track.. 50% 

Lawrence Bros, : 


, com- 











SIIOORE sasceipsns cewsnct 
Clipper, No, 75 

CRG. casivndecs 

Cyclone, No, 40. 

Tandem, No. 50 

New York....... & 
Trolley, No, 30, @ pair...... $1.25 


McKinney Mfg. Co.: 

Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2.. os 
Anti-Friction 
Hinged H: oes King Chi im, $0 , 
Richards Mfg. 
Hangers, aby ‘a. 48, 147, 247, 
60K5 % 

Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3. .$2.25 
Roller B'’r’g St’!l Track No, 12.§2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 13,$2.50 
Roller B'r'g, Nos, 39, 41, 43 
T0&T14% 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19. .50&10% 

Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 

ley Track No. 16. -50 

Seal, Steel Track 
Auto Ad, Track No. 22. “soRSs, 


os 


Extra 5@10% often given, 





LZ. 


Trolley D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 
dD, Ag * $2.25; No, 121, 
$2.45; No, ?. 50 





naman No, 44..2% and 3 aie? 
Pulere, Adjustable Track No, | 


a. Adjustable hee “No. 
won babsbeaicets auntie 50&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track : ‘ i 
Trolley B, D. No, 20. % 
Trolley B. D. No. 24, $1. 30: No 
Pees Wee. -O8.... os eeu $1.60 
Rolier Bearings, Nos, 37. 38, 39, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7%% 
Anti- friction, No, 42; No. 44, 
60% 





sizes 2% and 3................ 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. 60&5% 
Folding Door B. B, Swivel No. | 


Taylor & Boggis F’y Co,’s 
der’s Roller Rearing, eo doz., 

4 in,, $12.00; 5 in., $14.00. .40&10% J 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers...” go 


. Hangers— Garment— 
ullman Trouser, #® gro. N 
$9.00; No, 4, $21.00: No. 5, $i650, 
oe 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 
$21.00: No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods. 
$9.00; No, 18, Loops osoveuecadense $10.09 
Victor Folding........... sooo @ Bro. $9.60 


"dois -_ 
ae bers 
™ Hasps— 
?riflin’s Securi 
McKinney's Perfect Maayan ne 
Hatchets— 
Regular list, first quat. 50& 10@60 %, 
Second quality oss See e 604604107, 
Heaters, Carria 


ae No. 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1 
$1.75; No. 3D, $2.00; No. 5,8; No, 


No 3E, $2.50; No. 1 coed 
Clark Coal, @ Me ag $0. -_— ssitl 0% 
Hinges— 


Blind one Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets with Faetenings, No. 
1, $0.70; No. 8, $1.25; No. 5, 


$2.65. 
Mortise Shutter........ » = fe 


Mortise Reversible Shutter.. .80% 
North’s Antomatic Blind xe ixtures, 


No. 2, for Wood, 00; ; 
Brick, $11.50......... ” etllinng's ~ 3 te, 
Charles Poses vid cpcvecdsecune 70@75°, 


Hinge: 
Hale's. Bina Avaning Hinges. No” : 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
brick, $9.00 20°, 


Reading's Gravity Lapbesnecehites okatd 60% 
Stanley's Stee] Gravity lind Hinges, 
No. 1647%, doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25. 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: . 
O. S., Lull & Porter........... 75&5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter............ oelO 
Queen City Reversible............. 75% 
Phepard s Noiseless, Nos, 60, . 
esecadaveschphangeds«atsdypasts 5&5% 
Niagata Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
Oe Bias teak vkaysiowaes weine swe 75&5% 
Clark's ee ae eee 75&10% 
Clark’s O. P., Nos, 3 and 5....75&5% 
ies a ale, Ros Jeucenssaas 75&10% 
Ee Se ++ T5&5% 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
3 D awivntannttevarseseen ee 70 10&5% 
Shepard’s Double Locking........ 75% 
Champion Gravity Locking..... 75&5% 
PULMOSE ccccacevccscasessececstees 75&10% 
Empire ....cocccccccccccsccccsssocees te 
W. H. Co,’s Mortise Gravity — 
Ste BOR Bovccspncvovastaesonced 60&10% 


Gate Hinges- 

Clark's or anperenes- sets: 
NO. «ww #itlediee sass 2 $ 
Hinges with L’t’chs. $2. 00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only...... . 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Latches only. cuperae we ae 

New England: 

With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 
Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.60 

Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch........doz. .@$1.75 
Without Latch.. .doz. ...@&13i 

Western: 

POO BI oink we 30 68 doz. $1.75 
Without Latch......doz. .$1.15 

Wrightsville Hardware Co, : 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 


Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
euly. Dos, t, 3 OF SZ. sscavocedecs 70% 
Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, # doz, prs.........- $1. 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear- 
TNE. «save nun galibe sh kane salioaie Santina 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless........ 30% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, C’st Iron$6.50@ $6.76 
J,_ Bardsley: 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges 40% 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33%% 

Bommer Bros. : 








Spring Butt Hinges......... 40% 
Gyrtace Floor, Ball Cay 
OUP” Sakhtspuaactiehicnuate<skan 
Mortise Floor, Ball Beari g.40% 
Lavatory Hinges pak Kaspaves ren 10% 
Non-Holdback Screen Door, 
Nos, 2000 and 900...... docu 
Holdback Screen Door, SS 
Chicago Spring Butt Co,: . 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 2 
Triple End Spring Hinges....50°% | 2 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) loor. 50% ; = 
Garden City Engine House. ..25% 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 3% 2 
Columbian Hardware Co,: a 
Acme, Wrought Steel... s 
Acme, Brass.......... o 
IE eo 5 ns nqesa'oe ° 
Columbia, # gr., No, 14, $9. 00;" ~ 
NU SMa beaks hhsn hi é oscdicynied S 
Columbia, Adj., No. 7, @ gr. 12.00 | & 
Rg SES SB erie Seite. %ta 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, per ° 
BRO,  ccccccccccccee sececccces = 
Oxford, new list................ 30% 2 
Floor Spring Hinges...... 65&10% S 
Columbian Steel............65 65&10% , 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: § 
Matchless ‘Spring Hinges..... 30% ie 
Matchless Jamb Hinges.... 30% ° 
Richards Mfg. Co,: Se 
Superior Double Acting Floor ° 
OT eae sarang tee cae e arn. 
Shelby , ae Hinge Co. £ 
Buckeye All Ste2l Holdback ” 
Screen Door.......... i) 
Chief Ball Bearings * Foor, 
Nh atau hedieiaumha Jasna 
Ball Ris nhs noe sed 25% 
No, ae Shent Steel Holdb’k, 


#. or. 
Standard Miz, 
— Bostic Acting Door 
Hin 25&10&10% 
Standard Double Acting ae 
Hinge 10&10% 
Superior Spring Hinge ant 
Superior Floor Hinges......... 40% 
Spring Hinges................:.. 40% 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
February 10. 1908: 
Light Strap Hinges... .65% | 
Heavy Strap Hinges... 75% 
Light T Hinges........ 67 {2 
Heavy T Hinges. . 910% | 
Ertra Hoy. T Hinges.65é10% {2 
as 40% 3S 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. . 75% R 
Cor, Ex. Heavy T. "656 10° 

Screw Hook 6 to 2 in. .1b.3 Sio¢ 

and Strap. 1, to 20 in. .1b.314¢ 

22 to S6in..1b.3 ¢ 


Screw Hook and Eye: 
s es tech 
&-ine: cocccc cee lO. Tee 
\4-inch sees LD. 8¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. -30&2% 

Hods— oal— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per gross: 

Ine LSeene ae eae 18 | 
Galr. Open... $39 $4 . 
Jap. om rein 28 3: 
Gale. a. 48 52 56 
Jap. Sanna. --- SS 36 59 43 

Mas P . 

Cleveland Wire Sen 1 Rte. 


Steel Brick, No. 162........ h $1. 
Steel Mortar, No, 158.2227 Cach $1.38 


- +. 1D. Bie 


0d 465% 





June 17, 1909 





Hoes-- Eye - 
Scovil and Oval Pattern, 
60k 10G@60L 104 10% 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899, 
10¢ 10@7 70 10€ 10%, 
a TR RS ie cin ont icicnix 27%, 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat 
EUG Wandeobuscdcndrtneddekencyeeee 60.45% 
Handled— 
Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.5 
en NN TBs ks sv encapsssvtcnaed 30:50 
American Fork & Hoe ¢€ Co; ; 
Regular, Cotton......... 
Crescent, Cultivator............ 
Mattock, Senior.......... sie 
Mattock, Junior..,........ 
SRUOUEE Sr ancksvéncvshexcsstcaees 50% 
Tobacco, Harper’s......... 6644415410 %, 
WP MUOND ccc ccccsesedeucoces 55K LOK 105 
NDS © cecsacisodustcevevace 65&15&10% 
Cultivator, B B "Bow evnoe 7081061065 4 
Cultivator, B BB Ch...... 70K 10K 10.45% 
Weeding, Acme. cdaoene ent ame ORES 


Scuffle, Lightning... itace cusves 60&5% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit— 
Angular, #@ doz, $21.00...... +o 045&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
TOMO, asddiadicndassieccesyssdsteee 
TERS. 0.050 dccscvccestscces 
Pullman 2... sceecseeeesneesesereetsees 2 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. ve 
ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 113, Sure 
GIP ceeeeceseeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeseeees 50% 
Superior ...cececcesceccceeeees aueseans Ge 


File and Took 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
Handles ...cccccecsscssscsccees 33%4@410% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$1B.00; GY GOZ......-ceerereeeereeeee $2.00 


Trace and Re 
Fernald Double Trace Holder. e doz, 


-$1.25 
PAITS ceccccesrercccseescerserseceese 2 
Dash Rein Holder, # eee 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty, | 
50%; German.........scerecceeeees 334% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading.........-...+.+.- 10% 
Clothes Line, Reading List...... -.-40 le 
Coat and Hat, ee 45&20% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 60K5% 
Harness, Reading EE, in cdve sekeese 40% 
nt e— 
Belt, Nos. to 15....75&10@80% 
Wire OC. & i. Hooks. .80@804é10% 


Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 75&10@80% ; Ceiling. 751080" 

Columbian Hdw, Co, Gem...... 75&10% 

Parker Wire Goods Co,, King. .75&10%, 


Wire Goods Co.: 
Y 10% : Chief, 70&107% ; 
—,. Czar, 65&10%; V 


Crown, 75%; P 
Sooees. 75% 5 Czar Harness, 50%; 
Ceiling, 75%. 

Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 im., 


$1.15. 
Cotton ...........d0g.$1. 2551.50 
Hooks, &c 


Tr gl Sta ] 
eee eee See Wroug ht Goods, 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench. 


h, Li ht, doz., ae. Medium, 
a ’ $6.7 Heavy, $7.65 


Grass, bcst, all sizes, een ass. . 


Grass, common ore Fo aa 


per d0Z..-seeeereers @$i. 50 
W wraetree “ite . sO ose 
Hooks and E es: ‘ 

Brass nso ces «+ + « OOGQOOG10% 


Malleable Iron..... .7@i0&10% 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and ws 

Hooks 40% 
Turner 
Shoulder 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Kuives, Coru. 

Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, nae 
Garden Hose, %-ine 
Competition . 2 eft. 6@6%¢ 
3-ply Guaranteed... .ft. 84 @9¢ 
4-ply ne egal .{t.9%@12¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 


& Stanton Co, 


Low Grade..... ft. 8G 9 
Fair Quality........ rope: 0@u¢ 
Sak Sad— 
From 4 to 10..... ...1b.2%@2%¢ 


B. B. Sad Irons.....1b.384@3%e¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 

Jap’d Capa......86 93 8 98 

Tin’d Caps......91 88 1.01 98 

New England Pressing. . 1b.38%@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, many; 
GROOED os kis snsncntudeuaredéncentaad - 
Pinking— 


Pinking Irons.......doz.60@65¢ 
Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Aute Screv..... +++ 30&2% ; Steel, 45% 
pees hugip vans seseccecedsons un 
Lane's Steel......c-.s0.00. 


3&5% 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130.. “sates 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s. soni cacean 


ad 
Richards wee oer Ladder Tacks. .50% 


doletere~ 
Pike Mfg. Co., Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain......20@25% 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 


Hollow, 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..........30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co,., Wileut 
srand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 


American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Easy Cut, # doz No. 10 C H...$2.10 


Easy Cut, #doz,, No, 10 BC H. $2.20 
BUEN, TE GORck oc cvcveenstncciesieré $2,35 
ee Oe $2.35 
Adjustable, Serrated, # doz...... $1.90 
eeeeeeE,. TD GbE de cavcaveccesests: $1.85 
Wonkee, No, 1 Oo Becrccescecesess $1.35 
Yankee, No. 2 C H....... eeceecive $1.15 
Drawing— 
Standard List..... .. .80€10G—% 
C, E, Jennings & Co,, Nos. ey 
B&7'4%, 


Jennings & Griffin, Nos, ae 


RI \onctrk<sedtnndnkenetbunden 
WOON ae dtiies oseee 
L. oa White 





ay and Straw— 
Gavel Ndge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge........@ doz. $9.59 
Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ .........d0z.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz, $3,00@3,25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2\4-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip . gro .$1.2541.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. S5@49¢ 
Door, Mineral........ doz .65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
Lb: irdsiey’ 8 Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Dietnes Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Lane's Store.. 
Myers’ Noisele 












Richards Mfg, Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112 50% 
Climax Shelf, No. cans 0%, 
Trolley, No, Pas cenaet 0% 


Ladles, Melting— 
Melting one 


L. & G. Mfg Co., 
Plumbers’ 

a ee 

Reading ieiaindi nha stedetaasteniadaed 
Lamps,— 

Hammer's M. I, Hand...........0.+ 45% 


Lanterns—T ubular— 
Regular, No. 0....d0z.$4.00@4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0...doz.$4.25@ 4.75 
Hinge Globe, No, 0.d0z2.$4.25@ 4.75 
OFS BOs. 6 6 Fes 65k os 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
8-inch $3.75@ 4.00 

Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin'’s Latches, Jap’d, with 

Sees. ic ccvnecbyet doz . 3d@40¢ 


Door— 
Cronk, & Carrier Mtg. Co,, No. 101, 


# doz. $2,00 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 


BO Oy ecg te ate ees bas 59K5 % 
Richards' Trump, No, “ oe Qbe DU 
Leaders, Cattle 
ae doz. 50¢ ; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Cotton, 45%; 15%; Jute, 
35%; Sisal, 20% 


Leathers, Pump— 
See Pun ps-- 


Lifters, Transom— 
OBS chick she bvkaieeck icc ees 10% 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 Qu 
100 feet.....2. 8830 1.95 1.78 
75 feet....+.- 81.95 1.65 1.50 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos, 0 to3..40% 











Temp, 


Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver in Braided Chalk, No, 0, 
8; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No. 


SB Gis ccvcanasddeirsséteseurs gr. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade’ Cord, tess 
White Cotton, "No. 3%, $1.50 4, 


$2.00; No. #2. $2.50; Colors, ne re 
$1.75; No, 2.25; No. 6. $2.75; 
Linen Ne, “4, e420; No, 4, $3.50: 
No. 44, $ 20 
Tent fF ee ‘Lines: No. 5, 
an Cotton, $/.50; Drab Cotton, . 

eye 74 28, White Cotton: 50 ft.. 
ft., $3.25: 70 ft., $3.75; 75 

fe ito; 80 ft., $4.25; 90'ft., $4.75: 
100° ft.. $3.%5....0..-+0. aidiinachsaabe 20% 

Turner & Stanton Co.: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
RWG EG renccatsctapeccaciec tt 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton.. me 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen... .20° 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... .3814@33%4@5% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 
on QTE— —Net Prices are very offen made 
ned Hardware Dine dcsconcptons 2% 


dl 
R. & nt = Pad goks— Steel and 
TER10% 
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1983 
Sash, &c.— | Hot Pressed: Off list. 
Ives’ Patent: | ME s9-6 6k 0.4 6+ ae Wnt 5.90¢ 
2 Re rere: 10°, FED ks van qnéw cee ee 6.40¢ 
Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, # 
wry $119.58 eis kad etcaountal 10% | O - 
indow_ Ventilating............... 0% akum— 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% 
Reading Sash Locks................-. 40% AN, Dackata (a shai eater. a 1b. 644¢ 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Ventilating, re BOs iulvean cine 1b.6 ¢ 
Gn nd rend agedecinsrocenses $0, 75@$1.00 >. TEeeheatiegd edgier arias ot aah: -¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..2%@3 ¢ 
Mi achines—Boring— oil— 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers, Pike Mfg. Co., Stonoil.............. 40% 


$2.00@ 2.25 
Com, Anglr, without Augers, 

oe 
wey Ot 






Ford Auger Bit Co.. 





Jennings’, Nos, 1 and. 4 e 
Millers’ Falls........... 

Snell's, Upright, ae ‘Angular, ooo 
Swau's we 10&19% 





or king— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power. 

# doz $43. 00 

Fence— 
Fence Maciines.. 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-kriction Chain Hoist,30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with a 
Brake e 
Moore's Cyclone Hi gh Bpeed C iain t 
Hoist 


Williams’ --each, $5.50 


Ice Cutting— 


Ce. favincci bbdetvadbnbicubivia ay, 
Wa ashing. 
Boss Washing Machine Co, : Per doz. 
DOU FeO. Redsavecedscnsesedexesess $37 
DE | MN Se Oda dha deh ncdédséncawd $57.09 


Champion Rotary Banner a, Ae 
Standard Champion No, . $50.09 
Standard VPerfection.............. $27.09 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.09 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 


Mallets— 
Htekory. oo ceswes 
Lignumvite ..... 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 

GE A Bee ckewns doz. 45hi@I0% 

Mangers, Stable— 

Swett Iron Works........ ececccescact te 

Mats, Door— 

Acme Fiexible Steel...... socdeesec eZ 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50 
Everlasting Flexible Steel......... 334% 

Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—see Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg. C 
Coffee 


wee hdE5@IO% 
oe 4545507 






Shell and Corn....... 
National list Jan. 1, 1 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. 
Parker's Box and Side 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co. . 
Motors, Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil..........0.06 Sani 
$2.50 3.50 10.00  15.00.......00..dd%% 
No.1. 2 3 1 
Lippincott’s: 

BRsisces aoe ew 2 3 o 
$2.50 3,50 10,00 15,00. .33%4°% 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Tool and Knife 
Grinding ccccccecsssece eeccceccces defo 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for each size. 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
26¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 











2 & 16 18-in. 
High Grade. ..$4.50 4.75 5.00 s me 
COUEINORCA) .. escccicodaccncsyeidsésioge 
to AMOPICAR «00 005 cevrcesseccsviee ro 
Great American Ball B’ r’g, new list.70% 
Quaker City......... veeces ennedspecns 70% 
POUMTINORIE. a occscecnapecae diaenre cians 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing 
& 105° 
Pennsylvania Golf......cccceses 50% 





Pennsylvania Horse.....s.eee0« 
Peunsylvania Pony.._.-.e.e0e0. r080805 % 


ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Miacel- 
laneous .. 2.4444 -B5kE@B5L10% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. 6 7 S910 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18.. # hh, 


¢ 
Coleman .... 13 12 12 ll ll net ®D 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18.. PS 

> 


net, 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
TE Wabi an wales oonabed bs) 


Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 


Picture— 
1% 2 2% Sin. 
Brass Hd. gro. 4? 55  .79 
Por. Head, gyro. .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Upholsters— 


i ee eee Bae oe a % 
Plated gee RT 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 


Wrought Nipples.........---- 80% 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: 
NE ag See bescccen nase 
Hesagom ....... ‘ 
Square. ©.. T. OF epee 
Heragon, C., 7, 428.. 


Oil Tanks—See Janks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated.....75€10% 
Chase or Parayon: 
Brass and Copper...... 50.10% 
P. ¢ duke 4 be vad oe -G5L10@I0% 
BORNE vies icicle. GUE 110% 
American Tube & Stampi.g Co. : 
Spring Bottom Cans....... TU 70&10°% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60& 10 *, 
Hero Fruit Jar Co : 
Spring Bottom Cans....... 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, etc........ 604 60&10% 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 50%. 

Maple City Mfg. Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cauns........ TO@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@60& 10% 
Openers—Packing Box— 

Herculever, # doz., $24...........00. 30% 

Can Openers— 
Per doz. 

Sprague, Iron Handle.... 

Sprague, Wood Handle......40¢ 

Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 

Can and _ Bottle Opevers, @ doz., 
net: Yankee, $0.75@$0.85; Little 
Gem, $0,50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 

Egg— 

Hartigan Nickel Plate, 

Silver Plate, $4.00 


| rr 


Asbestos Packing. Wick and 
Rope, any quantity.....14@iIv¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair epee goods.) 


# doz,, $2.00; 





Sheet, C. oe awe wiee.s «oe 
Shect, C. 0. 's. sence. -hl@Iae 
Sheet. Cow. Bik sk kh bes 12@13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ j0asse 
ee ere ‘ van 
Jenkins’ "96, @ Wb, B0¢.............2 
Mubeetianeeus- 

American Packing....ib. 7410 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16@25 ¢ 
I’alian Packing....... lb. 9@10¢ 
PO, RE PRE PYS EG ib. 44%¢ 
Russia Packing........1b. 9@10¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Paint— 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal, 
pails and 5 gal. kegs, 25%; pack- 
ages of lennet iid Cindindcctend 20% 
Pans— Dripping— 

Standard List.... . .75€5@H&10% 

Edwards, Reyal Blue................ 75% 

Fry— 

Camn:on Lipped: 

MOR is chs i. 6.16-+6 6 


Per doz... .$0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 
petrigerator, Galva.— 
Inch 14 


16 18 
Per doz... “ta 7" 2.25 2.80 $3.15 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: lb 
Roil Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. ft.. .2%¢ 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 
per 100 sq. ft.... .3ige 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 e 0 ‘in. : 


1-32 to Vy lec ob. ve ‘ -34¢ 
Per roll. 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roil, 


58 58¢ 

Medium weight, 80 lbs, to roil, 
56Q@70¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. 
T5Q78¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply. 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, Si. 25. 

Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 4% aq. 
en MD sa 06 ova 04 $54.50 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. i 
OOP CN bs pkawae $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton. 


$34. ee 00 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft..........65¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 aq. ft. . 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft. ) .80¢ 
Sand Paper and Cloth— 


Flint and Emery....... .é 50€10 
Garnet Paper and Cloth.... .25% 
Parers—Apple— 


Goodell Co. : 


Turn Table '98...... 
White Mountain 
Ronanza Impro 





Dandy ........ scmbaperbescudd each $10.00 
Eureka Improved......... +. .each $20.00 
New Century..... fecuty «+eee.each $20.00 
SIE vedandacesncséeccndase each $30.90 


ae See ee 


et ee Seem 


=_— = 


eR, 


i 
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10-1b. 
10 in case... .6%¢ 76 #4 
10-lb. cans, less 
thes BD...» 0 ¢ w0¢ 8 #¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 1 ¢ 8 ¢ 
NOTE.—Jn lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of 
10% is given. 
Extensions, Bit— 


Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions....40&5% 


Extractors, Lemon Juice — 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


ee Blind— 
Zimmerman’ s Jap’d and Galv., 50 & 


cans, 





5%: Bronze and Plated............ 50% 
Ww alling’ DB sandncdecscsbovsesacdoncoceed Ze 
Upson’s Patent.........-. hin Glu Sigh -» 40% 

Cord and Weight-. 
Ives, # gr0., $1.08..........ccccescees 107 
Titan, @ gro., $9.66.........--cee00 310% 

orrugated —— 
Acme Corrugated lasteners.. 70% 

Faucets— 

Oork Limed......-.++-- 504 10@60 % 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined, .. 
60 L0@20 
Red Cedar....... JOS C Ok 10€5 
Petroleum ........+.-W&l0@is 
B. & L. B. Co.: . 

— OS ee 60&107%, 

A. as epenshonteonlehirane 60% 

West ee SP ae mae 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key. -407, 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- L 


50% 

John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. ke y. 508107 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal ixey. 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... "40% 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. .50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 

50& 10% 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60%, 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar....40% 
Self Measuring: 


Enterprise, Self Measuring and 
Pump, # doz., $36.00..........- 40&10% 
Lane’s, #@ doz., $36.00............ 40&10° 


National Measuring, # doz, $36.40&10% 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands....... We 10G@75&10 7% 
Standard Brands..... 751080 % 
Lower Grade.. "site 10906 10% 
Disston’s Superfine anes SORROsaaE 
Gold Medal........--- seseees ne 
McCaffrey’s American Son b% 
Imported— 
Stubs’ ener Stubs’ list, July 
a5 cmaas ca hre 33 14 @ 40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 
SE in aoenkuadhGaswe cakeeionadnocinte $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 96.............- 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107...... G0K10% 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
ee eee ee 17 19 21 





Per d@0s..... $3.60 3.85 4.15 4.65 
Peck, Stow & y ilcox Co, : 
Dih.npaen 15 17 19 21 24 
$4.00 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50....30% 
Reading Hardware Co............. .. 60% 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 
Forks— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.. 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............ T0&5% 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine..... 45&20& 1242 % 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine....... GUKT 2&5 7, 
Champion, Hay.............-- 60&12%%, 
Demas, Bay... ccccccccsccscccccced 60&20% 
Manure, Regular, 4-tine..... .. 65&5% 
Manure, Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70% 
Champion, Manure.............. ve 
Columbia, Manure...........-.-+.+- 70% 
Roms,  £-4ime....00000000000c00d G0 10K5% 
Round Shoulder Header, 4-tine..65% 
Champion, Header..... cosseqaeteed 6% 
Dakota, Header..,..........+- = 
Kansas Header...........+ vend 
Wood, BarleF..cccocccccvcpssnced 3545 %, 
Diesel,  Wakkey..... 260. .ccccscsnsuese 6635 %, 
Columbia, Spading......... 70&714&5% 
Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, S’o’t Bar, per doz.75@a¢ 
Red, S’o't Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbdl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.60 


Free worms hap Cooma 


Q 4 
Lach. “sis sho 31:90 $2.20 sa.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
Ps saw cks Se $2.75) se 
RN as pink 2% 4b e oh ae ‘ 5.20 | we 
Waterproof Sal. Taped.. 3.65} & 
Waterproof Jbl. Taped.. 4.40 3 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15} ~ 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... .. .80@9&5% 


Gauges— 
Marking. Mortiae, ke. .50@50£ 10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking. Mortise, Re ae 50&50&10% 
&c .60&10% 


Disston’s Marking, Mortise, 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's 
Wire panees nena Metres 
Wire, P.. 





Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 

Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
‘$2.30; 2, $2.60 

Spike, Wood Handled, No. L 
$4.30; 2 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........+ 65@ 65107, 
Disston & SOnS.........-+seece0-- 60&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottics or Cans, with Brush, 


Gimlets— 


2510 @ 50% 

Elwell’s ......cc.sececccenecccccccevees vo 
Grease, Axle— 

Common Grade...gro.$6.00@$6.50 


10-Ib, 


pails, ea. 
tb, $1.20; 
2.00 


Dixon's Everlasting, 
S¢ ; in boxes 


2 tb. 
Hel met Hard Oil 
Griddles, Soapstone— 












Be FEES, GOs. cc cccssscee 33%4@33%&10% 
aimthee~ 

Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 


1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 


less; Pyko Spiral (foot power) .3344% 

Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. 40810 7%, 

Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, each, 
Nos, 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, 
EN Diet ok ves thnanenhe tenses ie 334% % 

Sickle Grinders, each, Nos, 20, 
$5.00; 20A, $6.00; 20A C wubined, 
a ae ee ere , 

Dise Grinders, each, $2.50 0 , 


Grindstones— 
Dike Mfz. Co.: 


Improved Family  Grindstones, ey 
inch, # doz., $2.00..............0345 
Richards Mfg, Co., Eli and Gece, 
3all Beariug, mounted............- 40% 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 40&10K2% 
Hatters and Ties— 
Cow  Tles....ceveses 70£10 @—% 


sridgeport Chain Co.: 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&2'2@40%, 
Brown Coil and Halters...45@50&5% 
Brown Cow Ties...... SK&5S@5IK10K5 % 
Brown Tie Outs.......... TO&1L0@75K5 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Msn surat. spel iaekha sees ve oe 
I nas cadens boscanenheretiend 35 
Sisal Rope....... 
Cotton Rope... 
SERN DEMOED. can >rsascpevccsetonbunstel 
Oneida Communit) 
Am. Coil and Halters saint 40@40&5% % 
ee CR RROD «nan 005650 encoun 45@50% 
Niagara Coil and Halters... .45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 15&5@ 50K 1045 % 


Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55¢10@355410&5% 








Ifeller’s Farriers......... POK5HCIK1N&S% 
l’eck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 
Crucible Steel............+-- 40&10@50 
EE in 4, 006055006 pnennie 410&10@50 %, 
=e .» 40&10@50 % 
56s nanokRasdanpeceie 6674@5 % 
SMES 5 sascbascsvhvconcseiabl 50% 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers...... 75% 
Fayatte R, Plumb: 
Bo GE CRM scdwesvceed 40&2'46@40&1212 % 


Eng. and B, 8. Hand. 50d 10K! 5@60&5% 





Machinists’ Hammers. 60&10&5% 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7 @IK 125% 
Victor Magnetic Tack, @ gro....$7.75 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 38 Ib., per Ib., 50¢. . .80€10% 
8 to 5 Ib.. per 1b., 40¢. . .80410410% 
Over & Ib., per 1b., 30¢...... 
Over 5 ib., per Ib., 30¢.80&10€10% 


Handles— 
Agricultyral Tool Handies 
Aze, Pick, &c... nae 
Hoe. EE OND: 055s Sb ace Abs E 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 

Long Handles......... snk 

iP ERs os wd tie ss oe 4 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
MED ds nciuwunsdhntcnte shetnbbnanuned 40% 
Disston’s Handles and Saw Tabs..45% 
Mechanics’ y= Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.$3.00@$3.59 
Brad "Awl i ines mae adel gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory sis oi8 $2.15@2.40 
Socket Fir ming, Apple, & 75@ 
$1.95; Hickory....... 1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.7 
.gro.$1.30@$1. 2 
éc., 
60<E 10@60€ 1045 %, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80€ 
85¢; Not Varnished. 65 75¢ 
Plane Handles: ; 


File, assorted.. 
Hammer, Hatchet, 


Jack, doz., 30¢; ron doz... .45¢ 
Chapin-Step hen is Co. 

Seerene. Beek iss vc ccccescacd 30@30& 10% 

Chisel ........ SE 60@60& 10° 

File and Awl................ 60@60& 10° 

Saw and Plane.............. 30@30& 10% 


Screw Driver......« weve ees BO0@30&10 % 
Millers Falls Adj, and Ratchet Anger 

NIE ara ki ngs vndip be <sneeisae 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle... 
sy: eens: # gro. $0.85@$1.50 


Indestructible File and Tool. PF 


gro., No. 1. $8.00; No, ¢. 50: 
No.” 3. $9.00; "No. 4 $0.50: Ne 
5, $10.00....... seeceeeeses BPO. lots 10% 
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W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 
Hammer, #@ doz., 12 in. 
14 in. 2,00; 16 in, 
$s:b0: 2.50; 20 in., $2.7 ee 
24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 

30 in., $3. 80, 





Sledge, @ doz., oval, 30 in., 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $3.80; cs 
oval, 36 in, $4.00; octagon, * © 
36 in., $4.09, i” 

Axe, ® “doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 

36 in, $5.80, 

Adze, a doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80. 

Pick, @ doz... R,. in., 
$8.00; coal, 34 in.  s 80, 

Hatchet, # doz., "12 to 14 im, 
$2.00. J 
Hangers— 


Pe —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
very, gates per pair, without track 
rior Door Hangers per double set 

soith track, &c. 

Chicago »pring Butt Co.: a 
Friction 25%, } 
Oscillating 4 
Big Twin 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg, Co.: 











Baggage Car Door 50% 
DOE <cccccesescsece 30% 
SOE wescngseconsccastsnnenm ie 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

BD: DEED. .vccccccvccenesed 60&19% | 
Roller Bearinug..........s000++. 70% | 


Grifiin Mfg. Co.: 


Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, $15.00, 
60&10% 
Roller Bearing. Ex. Hys., No. 
Pt <icstehvesdee ae 60&10% 
Bail fan $24. 00 pi taneeseunte 70% 
Lane Bros, Co, 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, $1.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No, 105, $2. 8; 
New Model. $2'80; New ‘Cham- 
pion per set of 4 mane com- 
plete with track..................§2.25 

Barn Door, Standard..... .60&10 

eer net $6.08 

COOPETIGE <hsccecccccscasacessecs 6045 

Pe 70&5 


Trolley Hangers and track...50% 
Lawrence Bros, : 

Cleveland 

Clipper, No, 

Crown 

Cyclone, No, 40.:.......+- net $6.50 

Tandem, No. 7.5 

ee. eee ae 

Trolley, No. 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 

Roller Bearing, Nos. 1 and 2. a. 

Anti-Frictiou 

Hinged Hangers, King Chi rm. 0 , 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 247, 

G05 "0 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3. .$2.25 
Roller B’r'g St’! Track No, 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’] Track No, 13,$2,50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos. 39, 41, 43 
0&7 % 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19. .50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16........ O& 
Seal, Steel Track No, 
Auto Adj, a No. 
Trolley B, D. 7 
D. No, 120, “$ 
$2. 45; No, 150... 


often given, 


—+ve 


Extra 5@10% 





wn 







emeag No, 44.. 
Palace 
132 

mazal, 





50% 

2 and 3 60&10%, 
Adjustable. Track No, 
oe 


Ives" Wood Track No. 1 
Trolley B, D, No, 20...... 50&10% 
Trolley B. D. No. 24, $1.30; No. 
27. $1.40; No. 28 ad 
= Bearings, Nos, 37. 38, 39, 
43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7%% 
Antifriction No, 42; No 
sizes 2% and 3.. 
Hinged Tandem Ni 
=e Door B. B 
Taye & Roggis F Co, 
der's Roller Rearing, # doz, 
4 in., $12.00; 5 in., $14.00. 40&10% J 
Myers’ Stayon Hangers Seneheesennai a 60% 


; Hangers— Garment— 
ullman Trouser, #® gro.. No, 
9.00; No. 4, $24.00; No, 5, 316.50; 
No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50: No. 10, 
$21.00; No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods. 
$9.00; No. 18, Loops ponssvtehcence $10.09 
Victor Folding........... ooeee@ To. $9.60 
Gate— 


aw ran Gate Hangers, # doz. | 
e 








. ’ 











Bane 


Newe— 

Griflin’s Security Hayp........... 50&10% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz. -60% 
Hatchets— 

Regular list, first qual. 50 10@60 %, 

Second quality AS pie aes 60606107 
Heaters, Carriage— 

Clark, No. 5, $1.25; No, 5B, $1.50; No, 
3, $1.75; No. 3D, $2.00; No. 7D, $2.25: 
No, 3E, $2.50; No. . eae 5° 

Clark Coal, OK. DR Tbivcsccinccad 20% 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


oveceeiccreseccecccesesi Yo 


Doz. Sets with Faetenings, No. 
1, $0.70; No. 8, $1.25 ; No. 5, 
$2.65. 

Brorvemee:, Bhatter. «2. 6200. 80y 
Mortise Reversible Shutter... 80% 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 

No, 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3. _* 

Brick, ES Se ey: 

Charles Parker Co................ ‘a7 


Parker Wire Goods Co, 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blin . 
ET \lunnes nagetnnechadeeeaache. ie 
- ‘. Blind A pins Binecs, No 
or woo 00; No, 111, for 
SG SD Roctaisetcsiiaddabiceessss 20° 





Gravity scandausediaduammadte 60% 
Gravity Blind Hinges, 


Reading's 
Stanley’s Steel 


No. 16474, #@ doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville ree Co.: i 
0. S., Lull & Porter........... 75&5% 
Acme, Lull & Porter............ 010% 
Queen City Reversible...........-. 75% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
OD ccevedi se stdestecdincesstebaees 75&5% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
Br ME Dantas nikddeciestesccdces gved T5&5% 
Clark’s O. P., No. _1....-+...- 75&10% 
Clark’s O. P., Nos, 3 and 5....75&5% 
Tip Pat’n, No, 1. .cocccoccccace 75&10% 
iomk's a ee pnonassots on a= TORO 
suffalo Gravity ocking, Nos, 1, 
ie hee ea cra 70 1083 % 
Shepard's Double Locking.......-. 157% 
Champion Gravity Locking..... ee 
PICROGE cccnccocccoonnanesaseceees &10% 
oere ccocebosdondhsgbasessecseseves % 
W. Co.’s *Mortise Gravity iss k- 
i “No. Dnwdashudite sehdeecs ceed 60&10% 


Gate Hinges- 

Clark's or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
Noe. - s+. say 1 2 $ 
Hinges with ‘LV t? chs. $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Latches only. Rhee ee 70 6% 8D 


New England: c 
With Latch. - doz. .@$2.00 


Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.60 
Reversible ee 

With Latch. doz. .@$1.75 

Without Latch... doz. . . - 81.35 
Western: 

Ah RE ee doz, $1.75 


Without Latch......doz. .$1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.;: 


Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Wes. 1, F OP 8. csccccocceves 70% 

Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, # doz, prs.......... $1. 

Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear- 
Mae. <coadansnsiiveensseosuieaiianeieaed 409 
Lawson Mfg, Co, Matchless........ 30% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Hon-Hoenack, C’at Irons6.50@$6.75 
J,_ Bardsley: 


Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 

tise Floor Hinges.......... 40% 

Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33's°, 
Bommer Bros. : 

Spring Butt Hinges......... 40% 

Surface Floor, Ball Bear- 

DRE vc cdecaaknenh tabgn Cewse@enad ~ 
Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40% 
Lavatory Hinges.............. 410% 
Non-Holdback Screen Door, 

Nos, 2000 and 900....... codec 
Holdback Screen es. No, 

socsccseccsesseeesd? BIO, $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co,; a 
Chicago Spring Hinges........25% | 2 
Triple End Spring Hinges... .50% a 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.50% = 

Garden City Engine House.. 25%, 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 23%) 
Columbian Hardware Co.,: o 
Acme, Wrought Steel.......... 30% 185 
Acme, NIN GS von seaduccecs 25% aa 
OES ee RR RS gta ° 
Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9.00; + 

MNEs sd ontinh 406 Sopaireaene 25,00 | & 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, @ gr.$12. e 8 
CSOUS, MEW Us. ow vusececssesedss Ata 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, per ° 

BIO, cecccccecces eccececceces fi 2 = 
CererG, WOW: bet... cs voncpcovanad 30% | 2 
Floor Sprin g Hinges...... 65&10°2 % 

Columbian Steel............ 65&10% ° 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: § 
Matchless Spring Hinges..... 30% 12 
Matchless Jamb Hinges a 30% 4° 
Richards Mfg. Co,: 0 
Superior Double Acting Fiove S 
| yee aA 7 
Shelby Socios Hinge Co.: g 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback + 

Screen BOGOR, 05s vn ties PR sy 
Chief Ball Bearings Fioor. 

MON + ius cank mncieaas«dusionil 





Ball Bearing Door 
No, i Ba Steel Hold k, 
rhe hhase ane $< cei meewel $9.00 


Champion Double Acting Door 





SENG oNacavhvepbewactl 25&10&10% 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
SER nes au bcnindt oben 25&10&10% 


Superior Spring Hinge Co,: 
Superior Floor Hinges 40% 
Spring Hinges................:.. 40% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 





Strap and T Hinges, goo list 

February 10. 1908: 

Light Strap Hinges.. -65Y | 
Heavy Strap Hinges....75% | 
Light T Hinges........ “33 8 
Heavy T Hinges... .yoa10% |" 
Ectra Hvy. T Hinges. 65410% FE 
Hinge Hasps.. 5 ache Ge 3 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. os3 ee & 


Cor, Ex. Heavy T. i, 
8crew Hook 6 to #2 in. «10. 3\¢ 

and Strap. 1} to 20 in. .1b.8\4¢ 
22 to S6in..1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


M ASD AM Se ce 1h. 6U%é 
S-inch .... tec 
SNOW. 56 ws 8% oe oi -+-. 1D. 8%¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stal) Hitchers. .30&2°, 


Hods— Coal— 

M’f’gr’s “8 at 4 per gross: x» 
ee 4. 2a4 5% -5 6% 18) 
Galv. Open.. +835 $39 $i $16| & 
Jap. Open... . 2% 3. 35> = 
Galv. Funnel... is 48 52 56) % 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 43} 


Masons’ Etc. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Steel Brick, No. 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No. 158.......each $1.35 
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Hoes-- Eye - 
Scovil and Oval Pattern, 
60k 1060 10.10%, | 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899, 
70d 104706 106610 % 
ee a yee 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil 
SY ‘Wandbek bad ance serene cciceses: 
Handled— 
Cronk’s Weediug, No. 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.50 
Ss Raa $2.50 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Regular, Cotton......... T5&1OKSK 242 ' 
Crescent, Cultivator............ T5&24 
Mattock, Semior...........cesseeess- 7 
Mattock, Junior..,..........0+. es 
Sprouting ............. gvcnvesveseess 50% 
Tobacco, Harper’s..,.....- 6634154 10%, 
PMN 6 os cudasecsdcavecdd SHA LOK 105 
Ivanhoe ........ odenvacvessad 65&15&10% 
Cultivator, B B 6 T0&10K 105% 
Cultivator, B B leases TOK 10K 105% 
Weeding, Acme..........72)2KlUK2'2 
Scuffle, Lightning.. neesecseted 60&5% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $21.00........ » 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
PRBOMRS co cevcccsccccccsscccsceveccese’ % 
WEDS. iis ons cewscscsccovensdudescwesa 34 





Pullman : 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No, 117, Ever-. 


ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 119, Sure | 
GIP seeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeereeeeeseenes 50% 
Superior ...cecescecsevees cecccccerce ++ 0% 


File and Tool— _ 
Holders and File 


Nicholson File J ile | 
Handles ..c.ccoccccecssscovcees 33% @i0% 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ® gross, 
S800? WE Ween ccscsSersuesqoenvacys $2.00 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz, 





PAITS oorccccccccccececccecsosccccoees $1. 2 
Dash Rein Holder, @ doz.......- $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty, | 
50%; GeTMAN......-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 334% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— ; 
Bird Cage, Reading...........-.0+++- 10% 
Clothes Line, Reading List..... - 40% 
Coat and Hat, Reading......... $820 % 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... G0K5 % 
Harness, Reading BME. Joctet cvtoxde 40%, 
Wire 
Belt, Nos. oe 2 Fr . 1k10@80% 


Wire C. & i. Hooks. .80@80&10% 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 75&10@80%; Ceiling. .75&10@80” 
Columbian Hdw, “Co., Gem...... 75&10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co,, King. .75&10%, 


WwW Goods Co. 4 
jaa GIIO% 5 Chief, T0810% 
Crown, 157 %; Czar, 65&10 Vv 


Brace, 15% 3 Czar Haruess,- 50%; 
Ceiling, 75%. 


Wrought Iron— 


Box, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 i., 
$1.15. 

COGS ce scinecs us . doz. $1.25@$1.50 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &e. 

See Wrought Goods, 

Miscellaneous — 

Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz., $6.20 ; Medium, 


$6.75 ; Heav y, $7.65 


ass, best, all sizes, = doz. 
- ee 
Grass, common nares - sizes 

per OS a ET Rs $1.25@$1. 50 
W mare Ma 1b. 55 @6¢ 
Hooks an iyes: Z 

EE. ho aes cs ee -60G60E10% 


Malleable Iron..... - T0@ IE 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle 
Hooks 40% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
Shoulder ......esseeeeeccessceees 85&10% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Coru. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, eee: 
Competition 
3-ply Guaranteed. 
4-ply Guaranteed. «ft. 94%@12¢ 
Cotton Garden, %- -in., coupled: 
Eau GeOGs. . iv cg s ise ft. 8@ 9 
Fair Quality.........ft.10@u¢ 


Sad— 


@6%o¢ 
Te Haat 


j rons— 

From 4 to 10........1b.24@2%¢ 

B. B. Sad Trons.....1b.84@3%¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 

Nos. 50 55 60 65 

Jap’d Capa......86 93 8 98 

Tin’d Caps......91 881.01 98 

New England Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 

Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
GOOREE case ge cncvkehqtanrvainadashes 60% 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons.......doz.60@65¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Aute Screv...... ooo Steel, 45% 
Loc -50% 
Kk 30". “oy 

chards’ Tiger Steel, No. ‘i 10% 
Smith & Hemenway ne 





Ladde 
Richards Mfg. Co.. Tadler Tacks. .50% 





THE _IRON . 


Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


Picstee. 


Brass, Spun, Plain......20@25% 
mataoens and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
ollow, 


Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co., Wilcut 
3rand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 


American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Easy Cut, @ doz No, 10 C H...$2.10 
Easy Cut, #doz., No, 10 BC H. = 20 


MORI, BD GOBis oc cccsccescscccccccc same 35 
a a eS ee $35 
Adjustable, Serrated, # doz...... $1.90 
Gerrated, BW GOS... .cccccccccccccss $1.85 
pS. SE aoe $1.35 
Faskes, Ho, 2S Tei.ccvccvcceseces $1.15 
Drawing— 


Standard List........80&10@— 
C, E. Jeunings & Co,, Nos. 49, 46 


KT 4°; 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, S. >. 
ok edduysebverasesiag os 
WROMIOUE ~ scbccdcsaede 





L. & I, J. White 
Hay and daveiuae 


Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Kdge........ # doz, $9.59 
Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ .........d0z.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz, $3.00@3,25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2\4-inch, Birch or Maple, 


Rubber Tip.. .gro.$1.25@1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 

gro. 35@49¢ 

Door, Mineral.. . .d0z.6570¢ 

Door, Por. Jap’ d. . doz. 70@75¢ 

Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.82. 05@2.15 

L: irdsley’ 8 Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Recoitons Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 
IE MENUDON, odviceasiecacessnasces aden 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, No, 112......50% 

Climax Shelf, No, 113........... 50° 

I DU aa henesicdpeaerceatt 50% 


Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., Melting and 
ae 








DeUSOeseerceccesecccescuses 2% 

iG Widacdubestheysesesscets 40&10% 

EE ria iaceeitadcdaxbehensce sbideua 60% 
Lamps,— 

Hammer's M. I, Hand.............. 45% 


Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0.. -doz.$}.00@ 5. 50 
Side Lift, No. 0...doz.$4. 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz. $5 ‘3 435 
Other Styles keces de ceuanee h045 % 

Bull’s eye Police— 
ee eee ie $3.75@ 4.09 

Latches— ‘Thumb— 
Roggin's Latches, Jap'd, with 

Te re ere doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
Cronk, & Carrier Mtg. Co,, No. 101, 


# doz. $2.00 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 


BED MES shaved < sAdae wasn reacoda avert 59K5% 

Richards’ Trump, No. 127......00- 94.00 
Leaders, Cattle— 

a doz.50¢; large, 60¢ 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 
35%; Sisal, 20%. 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Punips-— 


Lifters, Transom— 
a a ee 10% 


Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 feet. ..eeee e8BS0 1.95 1.75 
75 feet........8195 1.63 1.59 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos, 0 to3. ‘23 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 07. 
Silver Lake Braided C a, hs . 
.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00 Ne 
rT. 


# & 
Shade Cord, we, 


45%; Jute, 





Masons’ Lines, 

ee atten, No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00 4%,’ $2.50; Colors, No. 3%, 
$1.75; No. 4, $2.25; No. 4%, ar 
Linen, No. 3% , 992,50; No, 4, $3.50 
No. 46, $4.50.......03.000. "20% 


Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $/.50; Drab Cotton. 
$8.50 20% 


Clothes Lii 2s, White Cotton: 50 ft., 

i GO ft., $3.25: 70 ft., $3.75; 75 

$4.00; 8 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., $4.75: 

160 ft.. $5.25 20% 
Tnrner & Stanton Co.: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 

Awning Lines..... spaces 

Clothes Lines, White Cotto 

Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen... 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... .3314@33%@5% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 

NOTE.— 

yam. Net Prices are very ofien made 


Reading Hardware OO. cccccsesesees, 7% 
eee -10% ° 
Pa 












diocks— 
R. & E. Mfg Go. We ht Ste 1 and 
rough ee nay 





AGE 1983 
Sash, &c.— | Hot Pressed: Off list. 
Ives’ Patent: | Square Praha sca eew cai 5.90¢ 
NN eases cee edna cas xn oua 10°% OGRE 60 6 cece oe 6.406 
Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, # 
Wire $149.58 oe sacl ncuvmmietil 10% | O . 
‘indow entilating...........+++. 10% akum— 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% 
Reading Sash Locks...............+-- vii, Oo ee EEE Coen e’ 1b .644¢ 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Ventilating, ON LY ala 1b.6 ¢ 
OZ... cocccersecvccesccveses $0.75@$1.09| Nary “3 Bom Oukum’ seas ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. 3 
Mi achines—Boring— Oil— > MGs ¢ 
COR TO, WROUE SINE oe! Pike Miz, Co, Stenell............0: 40% 
Com. Anglir, without Augers, Oil Tanks—See Janks, Oil. 
$2.25@2.50 ; aa 
week Amer BWR: Ciiiscniives<cncess $22 v0 Oilers 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4........ 2&7i2% | Steel, Copper Plated.....t5€10% 
Biel's, Upright. '§ $2. 2.6 5; Angular, *Po0 Ohase or Furagen: : 
sSneil s, g $ wed y 
Swan's Improved.........e..e++++ 10&10% — and Oopper. ‘ sigio@io? 
Corking— ere ee ew eee eens ‘ 
Reisinger Invincible Hand_Power.. Railroad ...-........ Oe 10€10 7% 
#@ doz $43, 00 America rg ca & Stampig Co.: 
~ Spring Bottom Cans.. . 14 T0& 10% 
Fence— Railroad Oilers, &c..--.- +. .60@60810% 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, 65.50] Hero Fruit Jar Co : 
Hoisting— Spring Bottom Cans....... 70@70&10% 
Moore’s Anti-lriction Chain Hoist.30% Railroad Oilers, etc........ 60460107, 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Loe 
SE? «i anchdiaieatiedaiias’>aouehccon F 
Moore's Cyclone High Bpeed ’ 
ES nnticnntencetadauemsieanas 


Ice Cutting— 
Chandler's 








s0otasesdechesheosocosose 2% 
Washing 
Boss Washing Machine Sa Per doz 
I eee 27.00 
BED | MN s Che bhi c4aadob iene vend $57.09 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1.$57.00 
Standard Champion No, 1......$50.00 
Standard Perfection.............. $27.0 
Cincinnati Square Western 3. 
Uneeda American, Round....... 33.6 
Mallets— 
MONON nko wecae oes fd5E@I0% 
Lignumvite ....c000. 550% 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
GO” 6s wins ene va doz. 45&h5@i0% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swett Iron Works......... eeccencan eee 
Mats, Door— 
Acme Fiexible Steel..... eoveseocce ctl Ze 
Elastic Steel (W. G, Co,), new list.50 
Everlasting Flexible Steel......... 334 % 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—sSce Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg, Co,: 
Cole cu daeoscss eaneenensteney 1 ot 
Shell and Corn 25 10% 
National list Jan, 1, 1902........ .30 
Parker's Columbia and Victoria. .33'4°% 
Parker's Box and Side....... « « 50G10 c 
Swift, Lave Bros. Co.......cccccecee% 


Motors, Water— 





Divine’s Red Devil............0. #00. 30% 
2.50 3.50 10.00 15.00..... erceeed fe 
No.1. 2 3 4 
Lippincott’s: 

TRO. cevccoce 


2 3 1 

$2.50 3,50 10,00 15,00. .3314° 

Pike Mfg, Co., Tool and Knife 
Grinding cccccesccssccs eeccceccces SOB 
Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 

Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ far cach size. 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 

Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 


2 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade. $450 4.75 5.00 _ 4 


COCO ©. ong anddecndeccteciéccdn es 
CSreas” AmMarlean sox oo6icsoresseccd tier 3 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.7)% 
Quaker City........ Sechonnanecdebenes 70% 
PURUINGRE 55a 0 ons hb dn eblenst vend 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball * Bearing r 
50K 10K5° 
Pennsylvania Golf.....ccoccesccess:: 50° 
Pennsylvania Horse.....es00++0-334&5° 


Peunsylvania Pomy.._.-serecee- 10 -0&5% 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miacel- 
TANEOUS .. 6.046 B5LE@B5E10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’, éc. See Tacks. 

4 Horee— 

Nos. 6 s 9 10 
Anchor ...... 23 2 20 19 18.. # th, 


net, 12¢ 
Coleman .... 13 12 12 11 11 net # b 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18.. # th, 


net, 12¢ 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
aid ds os nape csp aaak # hb B%4¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
™m 2 224 3in 


Prass Hd. gro. 4% 55 60 .79 


Por. Head, yro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Upholsters— 
ge Se i ar i aid de te ing aka 30% 
Plated ioe ct tetreennsdaleeel 

Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples............. 80% 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of liat. 
| MRR ET TPO FC 
Hegvagon ......-. OeT eee | 

Rquare. 0.. T. & R.......8 
Heragon, C., T.£R. . -6.60¢ 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 50%. 

Maple City Mfg. Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 6G0@60& 10% 


Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever, # doz., $24...........005 30% 
Can Openers— 

Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .80@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 


Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 
Can and Bottle Opevers, ®@ doz., 


net: Yankee. $0. 75@ $0 85 ; Little 
Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 
Egg— 


Hartigan Nickel Plate, 
Silver Plate, $4.00. 


Pike 


Asbestos Packing. Wick and 


#@ doz,, $2.00 


Rope, any quantity.....16@I%¢ 
Rubber— 

(Fair quality goods.) 
eee, Wi i 5s o¢~ ts aaeia 11@12¢ 
Shect. Be He Wn ad Gres Wire oak 11@12¢ 
Sheet, ESS See deb ee 12@13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........: 0a 4i¢ 
as Me SEER ET TE Oe as0¢ 
Jenkins’ '96, @ Ib, 80¢. an dekeal de 

Miscellaneous— 
American Packing....ib. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16@25 ¢ 
Ivalian Packing....... lb. 9410¢ 
MRMOE Rach nase ce test 1b. 4a4%¢ 


Russia Packing........1b. 9@10¢ 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 


See Buckets. 


Paint— 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal, 
pails and 5 gal, kegs, 25%; pack- 
ages of larger size................. 20% 
Pans— Dripping— 

Standard. List.... . . T5€5@MHE10% 

Edwards, Royal Blue................ 75% 

_ Fry— 

Common Lipped: 

ROBES ok 6. 2t.1+6 © 6 


Per doz... .$0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.80 
petrigereter. Galva.— 
tS ee 15 16 18 
Per doz.. “sin 75 «62.25 «62.80 $3.15 


Paper—Bullding Paper 
Asbestos: lb 
Roil Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.. .24¢ 
Roll Board ‘or Building Felt, 


3-32 and \% in., 46 to 60 lb., 
per 100 sq. ft. see 

Mill Bound. Sheet, 40 c 40 ‘in. : 
1-32 to Vy ss ak oma sng ede 
Per roll. 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 

Light weight, 25 lbs. to roil, 
5858¢ 

Medium weight, 80 lbs, to roil, 
56@70¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. 
T5Q78¢ 

Black Water Proof Sheathing, 

500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 fx 


85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply), 25 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and “4 4 i. 


| Yt Oe” ere eae $54.50 
Red Rope mene. 250 sq. ft. 
per roll. Meld diets @ shale $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton. 


$3).00¢ “a 00 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft..........65¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 aq. ft......... 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80¢ 


Sand Paper and Cloth— 
Flint and Emery........: sense 


Garnet Paper and Cloth.. 25°% 
Parers—Apple— 
Goodell Co.: 
Family Bay State........ # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... #® doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ 8 doz. $7.00 
Turn Table '98....... .-#8 doz. $6.00 
White Monuntain.......... 8 doz. $5.00 
Fonaaes Improved.......... each $7.50 
ei och entawbles sovesees ach $10.00 
Eureka Improved...... s+eees0ach $20.00 
New Centnry..... qaeut sees. each $20.00 
DE Gcaskpicsugnausnecacacs each $30.00 

















I ast Nail Co. 
eae aii # doz. $4.00 
ee -# doz. $5,009 
Rocking Table...... # doz. $6.20 
Readi £ Hardware C 
Advance $1. 
Baldwin $1 
Reading 72 oo 
Reading 7 : 
Orange— 
Goodell Co,, Success.......++ each $20.00 
Potato— 
eet ooccancshsvonssaean # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain............ # doz. $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 
CA crieck ose ae oud oe  AE1NY 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock. 
# doz., $3.00..........cc008 eccccecdd em 


Pinking |rons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
BVGGS . o ince ive 6 oem 50@50E 10%, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@60&10% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Eastern Prices: Rae 
Standard, 2-6 in...... 52 
Ectra Heavy, 2-6 in.... He =x 
Fittings, Standard and By 

PE..» a2 chandave 80%% LR 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Carloads to poems: ‘ 
Steel. Iron. 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
% % 


ae ae % 

%and \%in.. 

ee : 

i Pan's bie 4.0 . f See Trade Report 

% to 6 in.... 

7 to 122 in....) 

Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 

Carload lots. 

Standard Pipe and Fittings, 8 

ss to 2) in., f.0.b. factory: 







Pivat-clo ns ...ccccecccsces 8% 
Second-class ...6. oe + ona et m 
Pipe, Stove— 
Per 100 joints. 
Edwards’ Nested: cL. LC. L 
5 in, Standard Blue... .$6.25 $7.25 
6 in. Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in,, Standard Blu 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue. 7.00 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue. 7.50 8,59 
7 in., Royal Blue... 8.50 9.50 
Ww heeling Corrugating s Nested: 
5 in,, Uniform Color..$5.90 $6.90 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 8.40 


Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 








Bench, first qual.....-80@30€5% 
Bench. second qual.. -40@ Oks 5% 
Molding as Sores si a9 » 25 @ 2545 , 
Chapin-Stephens Co. e 
Bench, Hirst Quality eer vasanmaee 30% 
Bench, Second Quality...... 7 40% 
Molding and Miscellaneous.. Dr 
Toy and German........ esnene 
CRAKE onscaccererpennencesssecene 
Iron Planes - J 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes.........+ oon» 60% 
URiOM cocccesepccecececscessece secoused 60% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 
Dec. 12, O6....cccccsesecs % 
Buck RR Sn a ake keene 30% 
Chapin-Stephens Co...... oouaeds +++ -25% 
Union ....+c2--e-e0 200s cecccpasesesesa 4 
L. & I, J. White.............. 20&5@25 % 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse...... ee eeeee? doz, $7.50 
Plates— 


Pello€ 2... 6c cc cee s ce lO SKE 


Ay Stamping Co. 
Standard gas, ° Steel Felloe Plates 


in 100 th kegs, per 100 th, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in. to 2-in., 
togesioe, pi net. H kK 
ee pe ook— 
Never-Break .......-++++++ ences set DMlO% 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... .75&5@7T5€10E5% 
Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 

G$1.30; 6 in., $1. 6, 1.50. 





Gas pipe.. 7 12-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 A 

Acme Nippers.......--++--++++0000 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 

American Button,.......++ peoneagete 
Improved Button...........-+++- 
eT ee ee 
No, 89 Linemen’s........ et 

Stub’s Pattern.............. 
Combination and_ others........ 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: 

ee a eee 70% 
Wire and Cutting Pliers anion +2 21D Z 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers. Pincers 
ORG. Dodie. .. ...ceccsess 40&5@10K 1045 % 
., S. & W. Tinners’ 


Cutting Ne 
Bwedish Side, End and Diagonal” 

Cuttin PUBS. +2. 2s0000c0085s0<00n 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Fool Co.: 


Pliers and Nippers, all kinds... .40% 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Plimbs and Levels........ 30@NK10% 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
Pocket Levels. ...........00.: SO@S0& 10% 
Extension Sights.. +++ -30@30& 10° 
Machiniste’ Levels.......... 10@ 0&0 
Disston & Sons: 
Shafting Levels ...............4 
en Re ena lo? 
Plumbs and Levels............. 60& 10% 
Track Level and Gauge...... 60&10% 
Wraniis"- Tixbemdiom... <2. siacicns cane 33% % 
Points, peeenaere - — 
Rulk and 1-1. papers....1%. 9 € 
Ste. PORES... ooo. ek 1d. 94¢ 
Y-). papers............ 1).10 ¢ 


| 
} 





al THE 


Police Goods— 





Sanapaprarere’ Lista. aes 
Re Tela 5 winccnvonnemete cine 
Polish—Metal, Etc— 

Ladd Co,: 

Putzade Liquid, #@ gro., % pts., 

$12.00; 1 pts., $20.00; 1 qts., $40.00; 
#? doz., % gals.. $6.35; 1 gals., $12.00, 

Prestoline Liquid, No, 1 (% pt.), ® * 
doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.00. .40 

Pesstatine Pashe..ccccovsccosccssess 40° 

George William Hoffman: 

U, 8. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz, 50¢; # gro, $4.50; 
% th boxes, ®@ doz, $1.25; 1 th 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

x? S. Liquid, 8 oz cans, ® doz., 
ods 


Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® 


doz., $1.75, 


5 Ib cans, 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 
# bb 10¢ 
% pt. cans. 


Black Eagle, Liquid, 
#@ doz. 75¢ 


Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # gr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can...each, $0.65 


Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
Se nc odhsescutes chdubvenpeveste $6.75 
Joseph Dixon, # gr. $5.75........... 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago...............- # th 8¢ 
EE Nik dieu chwaphtepese peue¥ # er. $2.50 
eee 10% 
Japanese Bch bertesh vbasvscksabs # er. $3.50 
PU aki abiasbidhen ns veutphes # ar. $3.50 

Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 02. cans. 

# doz, $1.50 
. Window Polish— 
Benj. P, Forbes; 

Glasbright, No, 2, gal oats, # doz., 
$24.00; each, §2°50; ; Ib cans, 
i ik ata ela increta m5¢ 

Glasbright Powder, bbls,, ® ..20¢ 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$9.80; gro.$8.75 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 
114 qt. Square.doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, each, 6 ft., 46¢; 
6% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel Hitching Dosts........ -- wh $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potate 
Pots, Glue— 


PRRNONIOE, 4) 55.0 54hknss 0 secnae 

TRAMEE. .c ec scccscds® . 04107, 
Powder— 

Black Sporting: >) > 
Kegs (25 1b.)..$5.00@i5.50 |~ . 
Half Kegs (12% Ib.). 1 o&s 

2.75@3.00 | ~% 

Quarter Kegs (614 Ib.), ew 

$1.0@165 | => 

Canisters, pounds... .25 | 25 
Canisters, % pounds. .15 | & 
Canisters, 4% pounds. .12 J Q 


NOTE.—Prices vary according to territory. 


King’s Semi-Smokeless : 
Keg (25 tb bulk)........... 
Half Keg (12'¢ 
ae “. (6% Ib 
ase 24 (1 Ih cans bulk).... 
Half case (1 » cans bulk). ; 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle, 





Keg (25 i) bulk).......... $12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% t bulk).. 6.25 17,7 
uarter Keg (6% tb bulk) 3.2% 4.00 


ase 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 14 
Half case 12 (1 tb ec, bk).. 


Presses— 

Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 
Enterprise’ St Gis catiecenhedaet 20@25 %, 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz,, $20,00...... 50% 

Pruning Hooksand Shears 

See Shears. 

Pullers, Nail, Etc.— 
NNO ‘niiicins cave cueetessen suecosascsae hg 
Elmore Tool Mfg. C 

Drop Forged Tack. Pullers... oe 

eae eee ¥ 
Miller's Falls, No, 3, @ doz., $12.00.. 
334 &10% 


Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
SE +(hle ccd nh tankiandktnnen bbebentdbhl % 
Pearson No. 1, Cyclone ‘Spike Puller, 
each $30.00 50% 
The Scranton Co, Case metas 


No, = DD dciduvagavasdsesneesse $5.5 

No..3B (small)..........+. ovoevusded $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,: 

NE Tov cedkcéca dattesece etéocsben 70% 

Giant bbws cedvnccesspvenepseadinsste 50% 


son 
Taylor Mfg. a Sampson ia’ 
OE si th talncSaadbdidinsedeeaseed $0.40 


Pulleys, Single Whee!— 
faa. ~6id2,>-8 I 2 3 
Atcning or Tackle, San 
1.05 


Peay $0.30 45 60 
Hay Fork, Sirivel or Solid Bye, 


doz., 4 in., = 25; 5 in., $1.55 
PD 20 aides 2 gy, 2\, 
“. stones, doz. $0.65 85 1.20 
cea he ew 4 mH ™& 2 
rea. doz....$0.16 .19 323 .30 
PSs. 6's boss 1% 2 24 2% 
Side, doz...... $0.25 40 455 
Peery sia ™ 2 214 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round Ertd, per doz., 1% and 
Ui an Sah ass Reiko Ce 17@ 20¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate. 
per doz., 1% and 2 in.. .20@ 21¢ 


IRON 


a= 











Acme, No. 1% in., 19¢ ; 2 in., 2%¢ 
American Palle. Co.: 
Wrough Steel American Plain 
MGER> vith i ces icvidotvecseencusuel aVK 10 
Wrought Steel, Eagle, ® doz. 
1% in, W¢; 2 im, We; % 
in, ai ¢ 
Top Notch, Electrically W aioe. 
foe, Send: €, DP dous....25..... 19¢ 
Common Sense.. gbbucsenceds # doz, 20¢ 
Merit. # doz., 


%, DRS on nnks out yin ¢ 


Fox-All-Steel, Nos, 3 aud 7, 





e ai 
Grand Rapids All Steel Nelashen 
Niagara, No, 25, 1% in., 19¢; 

UUs -sakanssstb anh epstiendccatenssssiie 
No, 26 Troy..1% in., 14%¢ ; 2 in., 16% ¢ 
Star, No, 26.. 1% in., 19¢ 32 in; 20% o¢ 
Tackle Biocks—Sse Blocks. 

Pumps— 

Cistern ... bas -60% 
Pitcher Spout. Pree -T5e i085 80 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éa. 0% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)......5 50 
Barnes Pitcher Spout............... 80% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm, No. 

2. B. & L. Block Co............. $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand 

Ce TE ks: snncnessecbisukesencaie O&5 %, 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
ih chiweldislsnatbedcetetese canont &5°, 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
ND [L5n So wean sacatbeeerteenbaxn 80° 


National Specialty alte, Co., Measur- 


ing, Nos. 2, $6.00: "$5.50 deeegekedl 0% 
Myers’ Pumps (low Tis) edevnpwesocs Pe 
Myers’ Power Pumps........--0000+s ~oS 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............000+ \ is 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
‘tee 


No.. 1 2 3 4) 38 
" $5. 00 600 7.00 8.00) % 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: S 
Inch.... 2% 8 8% jf < 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.003 & 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz .50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual 
WP sued eveeccéc coe eeee 75 
Revolving (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 


Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’ i Drive.50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 

Machinists’ Center 
Tinners’: Solid, 50% 
Morrill’s Nos, a 
OSS Shae ae 
Hercules, 1 die. each 
Niagara Hollow Punches 










Niagara Solid Punches. 5&10 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8 40. .40°% 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 's. ‘& Ww Co., # 
ica, RMBs cdo ven cduevdn see eusepeu 40& 10° 


iene, Door, &c.— 

Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 
214@2%¢ 

Sliding Door, Wrought Brags, 


14 in., Oe eee > 4 
Cronk’s: 

Double Braced Steel Rail..#® ft. 2%¢ 
Ch. ae eM svaesedeensabueceted 2%¢ 
Griffin's: 

XXX, ~ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in,, $32.25; 


1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 


Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Lane’s: 
ee Track, - WD GE. i vesnced $3.45 
N. T., # 100 ft., 1 2. $3.12%4; 
OM in., $3. 15; 1% in., $1.0 
Standard, 1% %, preveveves 8 160 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros, : 
1 x 3-16 in,, # 100 ft., $7.50; 1% x 
© yl arti at S&T» 
Trolley No, MS EP MBs cvescachuceed 


McKinney’s: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., llé¢. 


60&5%, 
1 x 3-16 Track...... pavesnovesin 55K Tie % 
Myers’ Stayon Track........+++++-60&5% 
Richards Mfg. Co,: 
Common, 1 . 3-16 in,, $3.00; 1% x 
3-16, $325; 4 x 3-16, $3.50. 


Special Winged Hanger Rail. -60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail. No, 65............ 
Gauge srottey Track, ® ft., 


9¢; No. 32, mes No, 33, 20¢. 

SED Uilrchsncesavsnser dteotunoeusd a 

Nos, a ye >; 62, "$3 ; 63, $3.50; 
$4.00; $3.25; 46, $3.50; 49, No.l : 

3; is No, 2, $3.50. 
Rakes— 
NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co. 

Lawn, doz,, No, 24, "$2.50: No. 

Ws cobdebaeebethidaaiddeentetepsacet $2.25 
Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, # doz., 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth, $4.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal. # doz. 12- 
tooth, $3.00; 14-tooth, $3.30; 16- 
tooth, $3.60. 

Victor, 12-tooth 2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, en 

Queen City Lawn, ® doz., 20 teeth, 
FF eg eee net 
Apticlog Lawn. @ doz........... $4.00 

Malleable Garden............... 70&10°% 

Ideal Steel Garden, # doz.. 12 teeth, 
$15.00; 14, $16,00; 16, $18,00...... 80°, 

Kohler’s: 

Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth....% doz, $5.00 

Lawn a=. 20-tooth....3% doz, $2.85 

Lawn Queen, 24-tooth....# doz. $3.00 

Paragon, 20-tooth.......... P doz. $2.65 

Paragon, 24-tooth.......... #@ doz. $2.75 

Steel Garden, 14-tooth....9 doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. 

$1. i] 

Rasps, Horse— 

Disston's etapeeereneereees ene ser serene 5% 
BEGNOED TUS 0 cc cg2 0000005 MRSATORIORS” 


Liverizht Bros.’ Gold Medal. 70&10@75% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
60&10&5° 
New Nicholson........ ooeceee el 0K10QTS % 
See also Files, 
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Razors— 

John Engstrom Swedish.............. 65% 
RID TR ios cnc nenessapdadecns’d 6); 
Fox Razors, # doz... No, 42, sie 

$24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. 82, (23 

Platina, $36.00. _ 
Reels, Fishing - 

Hendryx: 

M 6,Q6, A 6. B 6, M 9%. M 16, 
Q 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, none. 
Populo,. Nickeled Populo.........2 

Aluminum, German Silv,, Brouze.25. , 

SOOO: Wee Ach ee 5 <a ch As 055 oeneell 20% 

3004 N, 06 © ee Ce Do ccctzaaon 3% 

4N, 6 PN. 24 N, 26 ae rs 20% 

2904 P., 33%: 2904 PN., 33%9 
0924 N., 33% :% : 92084 N,, 33% 
002904 PN,, 3314 ° ys 802 N., 3345 %. 

986 PN, 2904" Ti MN deversenmnd 25% 

5009 PN, 5009 N’................00000. 20% 

Compete, 102 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 

22 PN. 102 PR, 202 PR.......... 20% 

304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN.33%%% 


Registers—List July 1, 1908. 


Japanned, Electroplated and 
ht See eT ee ee owerwee 
White Porcelain Enamel. .50é 10% 


Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 


Ringle Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, ercept 44 cal. $2.00 


Double Action, 44 caliber... $2.00 
MUON sar K's. ane sa Vd - » $4.00 
SER ORMNDOOS 5 ink. ns ike oh - $4.50 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


16 in.. per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
IT in........per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
ee aos -per doz.$3.00@$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

£ 21% Stuch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper .....$1.10 1.25 1.65 doz, 


Hog Rings and Rinsers— 
Hili’s Rings, per gro. bowres 

$4.60@$}.75; per doz, bores, 
49@ 45¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
55 @65¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Tron, 
doz. 85 @95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. -per doz.65@70¢ 


Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Vinners’ and Miscellaneous 
Rivets .80@ 806 10% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Pasteboard Bovres. 


Bifurcated, per dozen bores, 50 
a 490@45¢; 100 count, 50@ 
63¢ 


Tubular, per doz. boxes, 50 count, 





6G0G@6S¢ ; 100 count, $1.12@$1.26. 
Roliers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No, 50............ :e.00 
~~ sGtinkerhowt No, 55 
$0.75; No, 60. ry 15 
Lare ‘. ane écawenboncsons 98 40% 





Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj, and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible No, 58.51 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 









Unde rwriters’, Nos, 59, 69 
Favorite, No. 54.......0se0 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Highe st Grade.....1D.84%4@8%¢ 
Te: teh ta 8 we 1b.84%, @8e¢ 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 


Pure eo eeesecece -1b.7@ 7Mw4¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide ‘and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Conr: se: 
oo ee Pe eae 1b. 74@M™Meé 
— Tarr ed, "Medium Lath 
arn: 
PUVE .. 6 sceeveeee LD.6%@61¢G 


Cotton Rope: 

Best, %-in. and larger. 164@ 18¢ 

Medium, 4-in. and larger.15@ 16¢ 

Common, %- in. and larger. .T%¢ 
In coils, 1o¢ advance. 









Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, %4-in. and up, 
Tb. is ¢.00 sue b awed oe kt 6@6%4¢ 
7 hread, No. 2, \4-in. and up, 
Ma an eins a 4.6 0:4 Dacia’ -5,@6¢ 
. Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ......... VES 
Plain dvek b¥acdeesy ss ae 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal........... dgikatned 20% 
Rules 
BO@WOOd 2... eee c cess OES 
Ivory ... ooneees oe 
Chapin- Stephens’ Co.: . 
Pn ae 60% 
WOMEN Seigciseedecs sikincces ceils 40% 
SUP ikkn a eevddbases cath hbes 2@ 258107 
Miscellaneous ......... ..... 50@50& 10% 
ee Combination............. 
MENOE ave keewtekcsSrnntta 50@ % 
Keuffel & Esser Co,: _—* 
Folding, Wood...... .. -35&10% 
Folding, Steel..... -33%4&10% 
Lee. peeet.. nia oes -50&10% 
wfkin’s L bapksese Y 
Upson Nut Cou: hs tetee 
Boxwood ..... pudheserspesions 60@60&10% 


BVOC ciscorseocsntsee - -35610@35& 10810 % 


Susn Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffere or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See: Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— Sce Tools, Saw. 





Saws— 
Atkius’: 

CUPCUIAR ceccccsececcverccccccccsscnes c 
SME Ceboce cecnaued ; 
Butcher Saws 4 
GE SOUR 00 sv cecccce becceccssa sence ; 
One-Man Cross Cut.......ccccccees 40% 
Narrow Cross Cut.....ctecccccccess 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... 35&5 % 
Miter Box and Compass.......... 407, 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 45% 
RRGON BOOM ess Sossicuussexvebiabi 40&10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co, 
Turning Saws and renee -30@30&10% 
Saw & ae Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws....30&10&10% 
Disston’s: 


Cc ircular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. i 


Diamond 8 








Band, 2 to 18 in, Wide.......ssee0» 
Band, % to 1% 
Croascuts .00<00.06 
Narrow Crosscuts........cccccccseves 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 40% 
Framed Woodsaws........e.csescese 25% 
WoOOGKRW BIAGES. oi. os. .sciccccccees 59 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned........... 5% 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, aio, 
Te ee rrr. 3% 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
0, 00, Combination...........0... 30 
Compass, Key Hole, &c...... 
Hand Ice Saws.........+.++e0« oes 4 
Butcher Saws and Blades. ecece +.30% 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co.'s: 
Back Saws.....cesssecsees Peedeedee 1634 % 
Botaher DAWES. ccs. o-cccccsccosse H&M Y 
Compass and Key Hole Saws, 
33'44&712% 
Framed Wood BAO. +0...+0+ SEE 
a ERT Fe 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades.........- +33 TIS te 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws........+..+ coceeeee 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades.......... soe e15&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@40%, 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.30% 
Simonds’: 
Circular Saws........s.cececesseeees 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. 30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40, & 10° 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45% 
Band Saws.....cscseces jecneseusnmene 50% 4 
SOR TDs a iis scion csncddedas 235@25&7 be %, 
Butcher Saws. ....c.ccvccces 35@35&7 Me 
PERE DAMS eciccasecsccsae 25(@25&7 be %, 


Hand Saws, Bay State Brand.. 457% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..25@ B&T 2%, 
Wood Saws.......++0+- 0 We Siete 40&7%% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. 

Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...........5. 50% 


Hack Saw Blades and 


Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A eo 
Disston’s: 





Concave Blades............+ sodetooed 
Chromol Blades opaque eo BY 
Hack Baw FFamMes.....00s-d ccestiss ’, 
Simonds, 2%; The Best, iis : 
CNT Udi ctbvuddendideadduccvodenens ‘, 


E, Jennings & Co.'s: 


Hack Saw Frames, Nos, 175, 180.. 

408716 % 

Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complet, 
40&7T 4 % 

Goodell’s Hack Saw_ Blades... .40&107 
Griffin’s alack Saw Frames.. 35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades....15&10% 


Sterling ‘Hack Saw_ Blades. .30&10&5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 
Sterling em Hack Saw Machines, 

each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00. 10% 





Victor Hack Saw Blades............. ’, 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 
National Hand Blades, Hand 
Frames, Power Blades..........40% 
Scroll— 
Barnes, No. 7, $15......-+.+. ats 0% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, 618; 
with boring attachment, $20.. £2. 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10°, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00.. 
15&10% 
Seales— 
Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd. $2.20 2.30 


Chatillon’s: 





oe e 

Favorite .......- 

Grocers’ Trip Seal to 
The Standard Portables.........+..+ 40% 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 

Scrapers— 

Bow, 1 Handle.....doz.$1.85@2.10 
Bog, 2 Handle... ..doz.$2.35@2.50 
Ship... Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.56 
Chapin-Stephens Co, "No xX. .30@ 30K 10% 


Richards Mfg. Co., Wek ccacv atehiel 60% 
Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., uve 
2.75; 1g, $3.00@38.25 
$3. “ihe 3.75 
Bench, Wood. - 0420 10% 
Hand, Wood. _ 0& 10@ 704 104.107, 
Chapin- Stephens “Co., I isn mince 
T0@T0&10& 2" % 


Coach, Lagand Hand Rall— 
Lag, Cone Point. se 6a ee 
Coach, Gimlet Point. eee + BOGS 
OE 0 ks na watave Wk 10075 %, 
Jack Screws-. 
Btanaard List........70810 75% 


Millers Falls...... ihive deine ceil 50&10& 107 
Swett Iron Works............ «ee T0Q@TSY 


| 


THE 





Machine— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
E0506 10% 
Fillister Head...... .40G40&10% 
Rolled Thread, FP. H. or R. H., 
OO ne ee rene 75610% 
F. H. or 'R. "H., "Brass, Nos. 
8 to 1lh.. Fale sue 3.6 . 65610% 
Set ‘and Can— 
Set (Jron)..... oe ee HEMET Y 
Set. (Steel), net advance over 


Pe Error yee er ee 25% 
Sq. Hd. Cap. ° sees 0d WETL%, 
Hex. Hd. Cap. ieaes'ss ae y% 
Ra. Be. Gee ios sacs - 50€7 & 
Fillister Hd. Cap...... ; 60L714 I 


3, 1903. 


Woo 
List July 2 
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Flat Head, Iron.... “ 
Round Head, Iron... .85&5@.. 
Plat Head, Brass.... .80€5@.. 
Round lead, Brass. .774€5@.. 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@.. 
Round Head, Bronze .72%é5@. ° 
Drive Screws.......8%ésq@.. 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


% 
2 
Z 
g 
% 
% 


Scythes— ver doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
Scns cule es adie - $6.25 $6.50 


Clipper, Bronzed W eb. $6.50@ $6.75 
Solid Steel, Web and Backs Pol- 
hE ces n.0 00 000s ht OGs7 2S 


Bush, Weed and Bramble, 
TI ck rs 0 sed $6.50 @ $6.75 

Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 
Folished .........+88.25@$8.50 

Clipper Grain, Bronze Web, 

$8.50@ $8.75 

Seeders, Raisin— 

ROUTINE esas ca cepnccvdatwnviens . -25@30% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Fray’s a Handles, Nos, 1, $12; 


$16; 12 
Millers "Falls Adj. Tool Handles, Noe 
1, $12; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Rake, Shovel and Hoe, # doz, sets, 


Si a Wasi sdhsesrtaknssnace ocee$lee 
Sets, Nail— 
Octagon... 02+. -gro.$8. 50GS. 75 
SNL TUN ctu sebnaetihnedtioun inne’ 274% 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.............- 30% 
OWE, cep etiandeerakteda # gro. $9.00 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup ~e wocne 410& 10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 406107 
Victor Knurled, Cup rte. --@ gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 

Regular list..........75@Uk10% 
Saw— 

Atkin’s: 
GENO. > cnc cansnceaubhvaiieansdececs 40% 
DEOCONED 2s ccemtedeetotnesveVecenss 40% 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and me. 
SE. ‘neue ou cuctodtnh ucteassancune< cal 
Giant Royal Grose Cut.....8 doz. irs 
Morrill’ : INO, Be. cceccsscecscves 15,00 
Nos. oad ‘. Cross Cut... .$20.60 
Balls. Wi. Ps 0s00cet dandasegeuee $30.00 (32 
Ch ee Re er $15.60 {3 
No. 1 Old ‘Styic.........0.00. $10.00 } 
COMERS cds cnccececpucvevccsens $16, 25 
Cares TERI 50s cise 50h keudes # doz. . 59 
Seymour Smith & Son’s.........:.. 65% 
Taintor Positive........... -+-@ doz. $6.75 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 


e doz., net, i OS. 09 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s...........75% 


Sharpeners, Knlte— 


Pike Mfg, Co.: 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife am 


ins .anndathestcdswindes 
Natural Grit Carving Knife x 
Hones, @ doz..........++00+- 3 
Quick ‘Cut Emery Carving 
Knife Hones, ®@ doz...... $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, # doz......... cote s Gbeed 
; Skate— m 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, Spoke— 


FOO cece vicedoves nesta 

OO nosn ss coss'nce <c sMseree 

Chapin- Peete Gi cee canetas 30@ 30&10°% 

Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00.......... 15k10% 

Seymour Smith & Son’s.......... 000% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 


Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 

Cheap .. $5.00 6.00  %.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality om. oe  E1DE: 38 

Best Quality Nickel... .60&10&:! 
Tailors’ Shears...... OG 40410, 


Acme Cast Shears............. 410@40&5 %, 
Columbian Cutlery Co, : 
Sheep, 1900 oan waite thn odes a 30& 10.45% 
ee ee auto vepenae ces 50&10% 
Horse or Mule.................. 50&10°, 


W. H, Compton Shear Co.: 
Japan Handles, Nickel Blades, 


60K 10.85% 
PN Ns indi viios voedesé 50&10&5 7 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears Su‘ aitnitathin 10% 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plated, 
60&10%; Japan Handles. seovced 70&10% 
J. Wiss & Sons ve 
Rest Quality Jap Mit... wake: 60&10% 
Rest Quality Nickeled.. Sadéaae aves 50&10% 
SUM, . pdesh WL ad dete oseinderns oa 25°, 


Tinners’ Snins- 
Steel Blades.......20€5@20410% 
Steel Latd Blades... ..... .50k4 n% 
Acme Cast Saips...........00. 410@15&5°, 
W. A. Compton, Shape, Co., Forged 
Steel Handles.’. 35% 


See ween eeeeee 





IRON AGE 


, Steal Blades, Ber- 
50% 


. 40% 
jae & “Gremin Mfg, Co.’s 61S to, 
Ee RG 3344&7h4 ° 
National Cutlery Co.’s Forged Stee! 0% 
DE CN codncodcteccecceeceesye 


P.. S. & W. 
Ww. Ww ‘shy, 


rin Handles, 








J. Wiss & Sons Co. 
Wiss Forged Steel Puatneons 


Pruning Shears— 
Columbian Cutlery Co.: 
Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... 60&10% 
Lawn’ and Border, Wilcut Sresd, 





60&10°% 
W. H, Compton Shear Co,, Dropped, 

Forged ER EE err 
Cronk’s Hand Shears........... 337 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .33'5° 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hi _ 
‘and Saw, # doz, ea. 3% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook ew, e 

Ban, isd» curevcweccussds teed % 
J.T, Henry Mfg, Co.: 

Pruning Shears, all grades oe 40% 
P., 8, & Ws, Riitebdtiabdeeiacaes 40& 10%, 
Seymour Smith & Son’s: 

Hand Shears ..........sss0e veces. 70% 

Standard Tree Prumers........ 75&10% 


Wood Handie Pruning Shears... .40% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


NS tn ccrandun gueammnecsdesqescil te 
Be Se ls SR acatntiict id esiesiece 215% 
Sliding Shutter— 
pede & List... cccosercscescscosccvees 40% 






E. lis 
Shelis—Sielis, Empty—— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 60&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quan ese, 


Paper Shells, Empty: 

New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 rs 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme and 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 
Ideal, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
Leader grade..........esseeeeees 2a 3% 


Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge. 
SN, GARNER 65.5 os adbudecesanss cece % 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, in, 


16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
SE GE priconiariagenversatan 20% 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 

20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 

and 20 gange; Repeater Grade. .20% 

Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Poider, 

medium gradé........../ hOb5 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

high grade..........40&10€10% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 

New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 

Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% % 

Arrow, Smokeless Powders,40&10&10% % 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&19% 
8 are ae 40% 


Shingles, Metal— per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 





ainted. Galv 
1.25 $6.00 
6.25 
‘3 6.50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. : 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4.05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.25 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


Me oc bieenes sees per keg.$4.10 
Steel .....eee00+ per keg. $3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes............8 keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bay. 
DOOR, UD 10. icc sds eee 81.70 
Drop, B and larger........ 1.95 
RE he a a'e ose é4aemere secon Fae 
ES a eseese £48 


ge w eve de oe 0 Oe 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List. peereeetee 
Avery Stamping Co................. 
Snow Shove!s— 
Long Handle. -. $2.50 @ $2.75 
Wood and Malt, ‘D Handle, 
$2. 65 @ $2.90 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hlunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 
Sifters, Ash— 
Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
Stith nehdadsedanenadidvedatnweded $39.00 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r——Per dozen. 
OT 6 18 2 
Tron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.19 1.80 
Tinned Wire..81.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested. 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30 1.40 

Sinks. Cast |ron— 
Painted. Standard list: 
12 @ 12 to 2 @ % in..... .60% 
20 xr 24 to 24 x 50 in. sate 
24 2 60 to 24 w@ 120 in. 20% 
Baten TOS Wehinseieverdcevccvsetced 6% 
NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Jron........++-70G@ WEY 
DS cc has ceediece 35@ 40% 
Slates, School— 
Factory nee. 
“DN” Blates..........50@50£10% 
Eureka, Unercelled Notatess. 
6047 tens. 
Victor A, Noiseless .60€5 tens €5% 


1985 








Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 


German ..... . 0G 4010 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Derby, 25%; Yankee, 30&2° 
Roller, 30&2%, 
High Grade, 40%: 
Jockey ...... Guidi ceckxemeasseagene 25% 


Snaths— 

Grass Scythe.........50@50k5% 
Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 

Silver Plated— 


; Yankee 


Good Quality....... 50 10605 % 

GD. oh es cee «+ -60@60E 10% 

International Silver Co: 

ONT Bowers WOU s dice. cvdcicedss 10.&10°% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rovers’ 
Eagle Brand.............+++++-d0&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand...:......... 60%, 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ wud 0% 

Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ GOG60ES %, 


Tinned Iron— 
TEAS wc ccccevees per gro. 50@55¢ 
Tables .......per cro. $0.90@$1.00 
Atlas Mfg, Co.: 





Tea Spoons, # gro..........- 50 ¢ @55¢ 

Table Spoons, # gro........ $0, 90@$1.00 

Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’ s Spring and Check....... 40% 
Chicago (Coil) 40&10% 
SEMEN GUN na ocaveecbastshic ceddesinoltan 
Pullman Door and Gate........ cont odae 
Reliance (Coil)........ baveeduanede 40&10% 
BES CER Ahaha cantisd osesenscencekt 35% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in.......... # doz, $1, 00 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 

1% in. and Wider: Per 100 lb. 
ME is enee dices < Se 
Half Bright........$4.75@$5.00 
Bright .... $5. 25 $5.50 

Painted Seat Springs: 

1% @ 2 & 26....per pair. Q@y 
144 £23 @ 28....per pair. 68@i1¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; Na- 


ee eees 


SION, Mad ccciedadccvecice $12.00 
INI ain dicecbasnbdindnst cabeas 25@30% 
Hero Fruit Jar ca. 5 MP OB nc cece $4.50 
coos No. # doz, $12; No. 

2, $15; No, 3, ‘on aanneseove 30% 

Squares— 


Nickel plated. . |) List Jan. 5. 
Steel and Iron, | 80@— ‘ 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
7-Bevele ........ GUE Wk HHL ws % 
Iron Hdl, Try Squares and 4 
Bevela ...... .40G10G pl id 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 


1900. 


69K10% 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Cheap ..... seeeeee. C02. $1.00 
Good Grade. ......... doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0. 75@ 1.00 
Tron, Porcelain Lined... doz. $1.75 
I Os ninadcecenvetincévccucy $9,090 
Staples— 


Barbed Blind... 


+ 85L5A85E 10% 
Llectricians’ ; ; 


‘lectrician®’ ...... 806 106 100185 
Fence Staples, Polished, $1.70; 
ie, PTs re $2.00 
Poultry Netting Staples... 
per ib. 34G3\4¢ 
Steels, Butchers'— 
Dick's 
Poste? Bro.’ o..esccscisccs iebentebdiedd 30% 


Steelyords—._.. - 30@ 30.10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ........50@50é10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25° 
Derby Screw Plates................. 57 
SOE cinditstv en sdbscohaccditessis 25% 
Lightning Screw Plate............." ; 
Little | ee hedeastintudieeshheddecisheiss 





teen ewww ee 


Stone rs, Che rry— 
Exiterprise 


Stones, Axe— 

Pike Mfg. Co,, Axe Stoncs fall 
MINED | Andbestidatonchebccgtels.... 2 334g % 
Glass Cutters’ Stones— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Glass Cutters’ ie 
and Supplies... budsinchdesbetdéeces. 40° 

Stones, Oil, &c.— 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list # Lb ) 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.8u 

Arkansas St, No. 1, 5% to 8 in. oF 50 | 


° 


Arkansas Slips No, 1 90 
Lily White Washita,. 4to8in. 6 ¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in. -0¢ 
Washita St.; No, 1, 4 to 8 in. A9¢ 
Washita St., No, 2, Faee.. 
Lily White Slips.. 
Rosy Red Slips.. 
Washita Slips, Ext 4 
Washita Slips, No. 1 
Washita Slips, No. 
India Oil Stones (enti list). . .33%4°% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil. 
Stone, Double Grit............... 10% 
Qnickeut Emery and Corundum ase 
Stone, Double Grit.............! 33% % 
Quickeut ere Rubbing Bricks. .40° 
indostan No.1, R’g’lar.@% 8¢ } 
Hindostan No. ¥ Small..#8 th 10¢ } 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra. 5 to | pe 
8 in. BM Be # 
bed 


by 
ot 
as 












2 


Greer Creek Eisace, 4 to Bin. me 
meer Creek Slips ad 
Sand Stone..............00000, te j 





2S. See 








. Morrill’s, #@ doz,, N 


1986 








Scythe Pronee— 
Pike Mfg. 1907 1 
Black F 8, 8. % gro, $12.00 } 
Lamoille 8. 8......... # gro, $11.00 | 
White Mountain 8. 8.% gro. $9.50 
Green Mountain 8. 8.#@ gro. $7.00 * 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $8.00 
No. 1 Indian Pond8.8S.# gro, $7.50 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8.8.#% gro. $5.00 
Leader Red End S. 8S.# gro. $5.00 4 
— Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 | 
ure Corundum,...... # gro, or 
Crescent $7.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles. 2 Coat. $8.80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11,00 
Emery Scrthe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 J 
Balance of 1907 list 33%%. % 
lectre ve # gro., ‘$12. 00.356 7 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle ene gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— so 
Millers Falls......-..-++++++.++«+- 15&10°% 


Morrill’s, No, 2, 4 
Seymour Smith & Son’s........0.04 0% 
Door— Ne 
Chapin-Stephens Co......--.- 59@60K 10%, 
Piane— ’ 
Chapin-Stevens ° boc swcccesneoanensee 20% 
Straps— box— 2 
Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&107, 
Cary’s Universal, case lots...20&10&10%, 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.5s¢ 
All Steel ‘Sucket.. .doz.$2.00@2.25 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, # doz., $6.00....20% 


Stuffers, Gausage— 






Enterprise Mfg. Co,, Stuffers and 
Lard Presses..... winekonsene T% 

ee 

P.,-8. & W. Co...-.----00-- 40& 1085", 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

Goshen Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
Gt BAG. ..ccvccccccsccveccsceeces $27.00 
Superfine ....s.eeeee+e- otiie taste 26,00 
Majestic ......cscccces ssbebevelanek 24.00 

a Nickeled. --.. ascbesnecuia souk 22,00 
ationa weeper 
Nati 1 Nickeled rencaied $27.00 
aattna, Washington. Nickeled.. 25.00 
Monarch Japanned.. sababtanieseun 00 
Perpetual, Japanned....... 


Streator Metal Stamping C 
Model E, panini 
jureka 


eee sew eeeseeeereesees 


E 
Streator Majestic, 
Streator Conqueror, J apanned.. 7 00 
NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
the following rebates from lixt prices: 0c 
r dozen on three-dozen lots: $1 per 
oan on five-dozen lois; $2 per dozen on 
ten dozen 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 


American Carpet Tacks. ene 7 
American Cut Tacks. 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks.v. “304306 — 


Swedes’ Upholsterers’ .90485 
Gimp Tacks.......+++ 90435 
Lace Tack8........+-¢ 90635@—% 
Trimmers’ Tacks... ..90&3 
Leoking Glass Tacks..... 65@—%, 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
90 le 
Hungarian Nails........ 8 e 
Finishing Nails........- 70a—% 


Trunk and Clout Nails.%5é5@—% 
NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straght Weights, 

Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks, 
9046 tens@— 

Se also Nails, Wire. 

Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Gal, Gasoline oil 
0 $2.7 75 $3.00 
60 $3.50 $4.00 

110 $5.00 $5.75 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin... .50@— 
Patent Leather........ 25@3045% 
RE Gass shuns opaksien 33 be £57 
Chesterman’s eee es 25G25E5S 7 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: io 
Favorite, Ass Skin........- 49& 10@50%, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 


B&5@ 25K10°, 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 3@ 


354&5°%; Pocket, S5@35K5 7 a 


Lufkins: 
Mane TDM... cccccenenscneta 40&10@50% 
PTE» => oncanccanseeananeen 30@30&5% 
Patent Bend, Leather...25&5@25&10% 
PE. occcc cecchaceoecdasaee 4044045 %, 
GUE ck-.<.cs, sada cphiieniea cas 3344@35% 


Wiebusch & Hilger: 


Chesterman’s Metallic, No, 34L, 
Sel » sus gaeneteresdsnabbkeresnanin’ 35 

Chesterman’s Steel, No.  1038L, 
Will, 7s aceinattins danibensetpabanotn 35% 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth. plain or 


headed, ™-inch and larger + 
GF. Ie IOs panes cat $2.55 @ $2.80 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
OR salon 6 nn cee 30@35% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

ee de Se 8214410 


Monitor, Cross Head, é€e. Tare 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Vieware~ 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very an iy at net prices, 


sold 
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Tire Senders, Upeotters, ae. Fulton, Mach, Soatte “Buiea . In lote lees than one keg add 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. ; . ar a | ¢ per 1b.; 5-lb. bores udd %¢ 
c : ’ a Sinnbanbtueedssuéhenedelenhd 40% | to list. 
—Coopers’— tar, Solid Jaw, Machinists’..... : 
ate Whit i @ncs% | Hollands’: ra 0% | Avery Stamping Co, 
CoE, STEGER, .-ascvcceovall &5% Machinists’ 40@40&5% Standard. in 206 » kegs, ‘$6.00 = 
; Hay ing— J Keystone .--.ssereeeees - -G5K5@i0% Ie et #100. A 
Myers’ Hay Tools..... =othheotieeelna Lewis Tool Cc i tag Gy % . » 100 fh: 
Ice Tools DEPUREING DEM oe 0000 ccscceseeevcee: 30% : 
Gifford-Wood o.. ee penionarch 60% 3 Solid Jaw........ wy, 10 1% boxes, add $1.00 net @ 
Miniature- "ee ' ‘ - i as 
Suh & Wace Ces, Sold Clincher sag titties 40 Cast Wasiters-- 
. , BERENS TBRE 20.22 0 000c0scecess Over 14-inch, barrel lots. 
son, # doz, Nickel Plated, $1.30; Perfect, 15%; Lig! @ ‘ , / 
eG Eas « caphissscpccvonensud $2.00 Merrill's’ at Eaghining Grip per 1b. 1M @I%¢ 
Saw— Millers Falls Ovai Slide Patter .60& 102 Wedges— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools... S585%, Pup ay etn tesla os Oi Finish......... 1b., 2% @2ye¢ 
Simond’s Improved.............- ctor, 20@25%; egulars. ...20@23% . 
Simonds’ Crescent.........ccees..+.-- 3 I scasceiccesshresdiscseacth 4015 * % Weights—Hitching- F 
Ship— Combination Pipe...............2 530057 | Covert Bfz, Co.............s0000 30&2% 
L. & i. 3. White...... 95% Prentiss ..... eeveces seeeeeeerer ees 0G? 5° ash— 
. ha coceece eS /e tI aon ie cine conedasuboameral : - i & 
Torches— Snedikers X. pracrmanoesaberecirkay Per net ton........ .$22.50@— 
Hammers, Engine, # d0z........-- $4.50 | Stephens’ .......-.eeseeseeeeeeeeeees S Wheels, Corundum and 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, 7ransom, 
Traps—F ly — 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@ $1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 
Game— 









Imitation Oneida........75@10% 
ee ene cosves deh 
Hawley & Norton..............-++ God 10% 
i ee rae 757510 

Oneida Community Jum 70k5% 
Stop Thief 4 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes, 
R 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, , 


doz. 850490¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 





(Genuine), # doz.: 
Crate lots. Small lots, 

No, 1, Rat $11.50 $14.50 
No. 3, Rat. 5.75 $6.50 
No, 3%. Rat 4.70 $5.25 
No. 5, Mouse > 25 $3. 
Animal Trap C 

Out 0’ Sight, Mouse, # doz...... $0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, @ doz........ 1.20 
Easy Set, Mouse, @ doz.......... 39 
Easy Set, MRR TON MANE Ad ccdcennn 85 
- ° 


‘Sight Chockers, # doz. a 


aan 
Disston Brick and Tointing........ 3% 
Dinstom  POASSTINE. .0. ccc ssesces cess 20% 
Digaen, “* Standard Brand ” and Gar- 


eee eeeeneeses 


Trowels 
Kohler’ 8 Steel Garden Trowels, ¥ gro. 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00 
Never-Break aes Stecl Garden 
Trowels, in net gro. $5.50 
In 1 doz — aah stil gro. $6.00 
Wino & McParliu. Piastering.25 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 


B, & L, Block Co,: 
New York Pattern 
Western Pattern. 
Handy Trucks.... 









# doz. $16.00 





OT -@ doz $15.00 
McKinney Trucks........each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
M’ Tee list, ortoe er press. 
0. 0 
Galvanized . $67 579 $91 sus E74 
digs % 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flaz Twine: 
No. 9. 4 and \%-Ib. Balls .21@23¢ 
No. 12, 4 and Y- ib. Balls. 19@2i¢ 
No. 18, % and \%-lb. Balls. mem 
No. 24, % and \& -ib. Balls. 
15%%2@ 17h 

No. 36, 4% and \%-/b. Balls: Lba@r¢ 


Chalk Line, Cotton ly-1b 
RR. 6 Dan tenes pees kn 24 @29¢ 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 ?@h 
Re Oo > ones aoe -8144@ 19¢ 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Bails to ib 


according to quality. .18%@ 19¢ 
Americon 2Ply Hemp, 1, and 
14-1). Balis.. - Wau? 
American 3-Ply “Hemp. 1-lb 
DONE con 2s sce 1914 @ 16¢ 
India, :-Ply Hemp, 1°%4-1b. Balls, 
Balls (Spring Twine).. -T%@9¢e 
India 8-Piy Hemp, 1-1b. Balls 
™%@9¢ 
India '-Ply Hemp, 1-10. Balls, 
T@R4¢ 
2, 3. 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 1%-Ib. 
WO i sSnn Fad 5% oe ake 9@11¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, %-Ib. Bls.i7¢ 
No. 265 Mattress. Y% and % Ib. 
Balis, according "to quality, 


30@60¢e 
Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; A T¢ 
_ =e 
eee: BG eS 6060 10 %, 
Par - 

Athol Machine C ratios 

Simpson’s Adjustable.............. 40% 

RR icubkshepeh els hea nts a caell a” 

dan actin en cath nahi cote BY, 
Columbian Hdw. Co 085% : 

|. MeN Pages ee 4 


Fisher & Norris Double Scoew: each, 

re 2. wee S. 816.00; , $9.50: 
jinneesbanks 15&10% 

Fisher-Hrooks Penk ee. No. 0. 

$3.80: No. 1. $590: No $8.25: 
No. 3, $10.50; No. 4, $13. to ..15&10% 





Saw _ Filers 
Diesten s lb 3 Clamp and Guide, ¥. 


$24.00, 30%; Clamps..........3 
pototion Saw Clamps, # doz.. “se 50 
Read Pea gtban spadedéaronsutacebiiseoned 60% 
ood Workers— 
Fulton wee & Vise Co.: 
F. & R, Double Swivel Coach- 
SEE “ctarbacadedabeseceescocesoeced 40% 


Star Solid Jaw Woodworkers’....60% 
Massey Vise Co.; 

Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 


in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co., Com- 
I SU 2.8 vccadelekicbe nes dno 70% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .dv@iWa5% 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 
B70, 40%. 
a ere 25% 


W aas— Price per M. 


Rae Be Mss ain ebe nese 

B..B., 9 ONE Won cvceseccst eo 
Sai ihe awn diy 50 0 4:00 68 ee 
OS ee re ee 8o¢( ™ 
ee a ig aa $1.00, 
P. £., 9 and 10 seve SaUkae 
P. E., TORT T Terie es 

SO Arr 1.50 

Ely’s RB. E.,11 and larger.$1.70@ 1.78 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .83.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Store Hollow Ware: 


MEO 0's. 6 aan ddee 4s 6 HERS 
Se a <nees cau ss - - 50E5% 
Piain or Unground........ 60% 


ee Hollow Ware, per 100 
TO Saeco wR wad «ae $2. 75@$3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles......... 65£10% 
Covered Wares: 


Tinned and Turned... . .35410% 

BE. bk cv etbe s'd'nieoe 45410% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 

Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 33% % 

El-an-ge ..... pbecndosesiodesesd 60& 10% 

Iron Clad Ware ah EE A PO. 70&10% 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 
Tea Ketties— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Se a0 0005 7 8 9 


Each ..... 45¢ 50¢ 65¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 
Never-Break Spiders and on. 
SG Stik Pec piaktieaacyinsreobess 654 10% 
Steel Kettles, Maslins Scotch | 
MME MTU... nenecocswosens oa 
Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pots, etc. , 
MURINE <5 5.06500 04005000 sashhell aby 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
a Steel Spiders and a. . 
Solid Steel Kettles.............. 60&5% 


Warmers, Foot— 


Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone....40@40&10% 


Washboards— i 
No, we # doz. 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
MIE ss oscnpevensconsseveeg=e% $2. 
862—W hite Hen, Spiral Grimp 
GIO} ects $03 btn en cénanenvendeves $3.35 
964—Royal Blue Enamel. Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated Back............ $3.35 
172—Our Best, Single Zinc, Soap 
RE cscenacddhecsvecocechektuae $3. 
722—Soap Saver, Single Zinc, it 


Top 
100—Northern Queen. Single Zinc, 
Perforated, Open Back.......... $3.00 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size Ventilated Back... 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 


Cilated) « BeGR.sxccicccnscscscscsecsed $2.25 
57—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring 
PUNE - « ctitasceadbahes conedasa ee 
56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing 
ED. venncentonstetinsteiecdian 3 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing . 
DOUG own cubstucha outase are’ siion $3.69 
797—Jewel, Single Zinc. Pail Size.$1.25 


St. Louis Washboard Co, 
Ren Hur, Brass. Onen Back......$2.50 


Brass Key, Open Back............ $2.75 
epthorp--Lenther. Axle— 
GORD Asses 40s0dnsK83 90@90.£ 10%, 
PE 6 scam . 9049085 


Cotl: % 1 “NM inch. 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 14¢ ver boz. 


Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % % % %&% 
Washers. . . .$}.99 4.00 2.70 2 50 2 $0 
The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off list. 


Emery— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, 65%; 
SON 5605 onde ah kstessaubsnrensengaa 15% 
Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.30; 12-in., 


$3.00; 1j-in., $4.45. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealcd: 

6 10 Divceesveces » CIETIQY 

10 tO 18... eevee es « eYb10E10 

19 10 26. ccee eee Tib0k E249 


SS eae occcs etek 
Galvanized: 

6 80 D..cece eoecccers 72 10% 

10 to 1j.. eeeeenee 731005 % 





1S 10 16. cc ccccceces ehllOks% 
WS ID cceuktcveweasss ie 
19 10 26... .cccecece. Mbbolo? 
@7 to %....... we eo + -65E10610% 


Coppercd: 
S80 F..cccove oes G5E10L10% 
ne Bbc dens 5 2000 918 706 1069 % 
15 to 1B... e eee ee CIEWEILIOZ 
a OS | SA oes KIEL Y 
sovee ee BEEZ 


27 to 36... 
Tinned: 
ee wos 6 abate Sa0w 67£ 10£10% 
CE cho ass canes 15%4¢ 1b., base 
Copper..... am /w¢ 1b., base 
Cast Steel Wire... .. 0.003 pss 
Spooled Wire— 
sinner’ and sean e 75410 
Brass and Copper. 70k 10 
Retailers’ Assor mnie 
"$1. 90 @ $2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........ 90440 
Brass Wire Goods....... 9040 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, . 
85% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 


” SQ 


80£10 @ 806 1065 % 

Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Ver 100 

8q. ft.; Painted, $1.85; Gal- 

eet, $1.95; 14 ‘Mesh, Bronze 

50 

Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 

100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 oe. Ft 

Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh... .$2.75 

Nos. 5 and 5 Mesh....... $3.00 

BO. ee UOOR 5 io a <0 00000 $3.05 

Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh.. $3.75 


Wire,Barb—See7'rade Report 
Wrenches— ; 


Agricultural ....80€10@80&10L5% 
Alligator or Orocodile.70¢10@75% 
Bazter Pattern S Wrenches, 

7065 @ 70410% 


Drop Forged 8.. . h5 @4545% 
PO I Per eee 6010", 
Alligator Pattern, 709%; Bull Dog..70% 
Bemis & Call's: 


Adjustable 8, 40&5%; Adjustable S 
Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 
Combination Bright, 50%. 

Steel Handle Nut 
Combination Blac 
Merrick Pattern 
Boardman’s ...... : 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hea 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. "fou loasas? 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. 406 10K5&5% 

Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 










. 40& 10&545% 
Coes’ ** Mechanics ” ’’.. 40&10&10&5&5 
Donohue’s Engineer.............. 410&10% 
SEDE: Sivek bigs dvNcdepnéhahedasvubtede ne 
Gem Pocket........ denccednsianissshiy 30% 
SEGRCTIOD na cine cc abliadderesvesscasscni 70% 

. & B. Machinist: 
GOO BOM ons cp nehbcibsetecccvsasd 50&10% 
Less than case lots.............00. 50% 
& B. Railroad Special: 
AR gn ct gage cetera IE 50% 
Less than case lots.......... 40.6 10&5% 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W..50&10%; 
ka Ree ite 50K 105% 
Standard Ninnle Mfg. Co,: 
RRO «50% 


Uwanta Wrench Co.: 
Uwanta Special, Iron Handle.. 


J 5% 
Other Wrenches............. eine % 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain.. AN% 
Whitaker Machinists’............. 50&10°7 
Wizard Adjustable Ratchet..,...... 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Beni. P. Forbes, Triumph, ® gro.. 
eS Ne A ea $0.90 
Wrouaht Goods— 
Staple Hooks, &c., 4st March 
Es Cha wee hss beak na—Y% 


Zin (Cask lots at mill.) 
BSheet..........per 100 1., $6.75 


For the Table of “ Current Mctal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 




















